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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


REBELLION IS MADE AN END OF, AND AFTER SOME FURTHER SERVICE WITH HIS MAJESTY 
I GO INTO BUSINESS ON MY OWN ACCOUNT. 
EMORANDUM.—About a year before the Rebellion, as the Earl 
of Kilmarnock was one day walking in his Garden, he was sud- 
denly alarmed with a fearful Shriek, which, while he was reflecting on 
with Astonishment, was soon after repeated. On this he went into the 
House, and inquired of his Lady and all the Servants, but could not dis- 
cover from whom or whence the Cry proceeded ; but missing his Lady’s 
Woman, he was informed that she was gone into an Upper Room to in- 
spect some Linen. Whereupon the Earl and his Lady went up and 
opened the Door, which was only latched. But no sooner did the Gentle- 
woman within set eyes on his Lordship’s face than she fainted away. 
When, proper aid being given to her, she was brought to herself, they 
asked her the meaning of what they had heard and seen. She replied, 
that while she sat sewing some Linen she had taken up to mend, the Door 
opened of itself, and a Bloody Head entered the Room, and rolled upon 
the Floor; that this dreadful Sight had made her cry out, and then the 
Bloody Head disappeared; that in a few Moments she saw the same 
frightful Apparition again, on which she repeated her Shrieks; and at 
the third time she fainted away, but was just recovered when she saw 
his Lordship coming in, which had made the Impression on her they had 
been witness of. 
This Relation given by the affrighted Gentlewoman was only laughed 
at and ridiculed as the Effect of Spleen-Vapours, or the Frenzy of a de- 
luded Imagination, and was thought no more of, till one Night, when the 
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Earl of Kilmarnock, sitting round a Bowl by the Winter Fire with my 
Lord Galloway,—and it is at such a Time that men are most prone to 
fall-to telling of Ghost Stories,—and their Lordships’ conversation turning 
on Spectres and Apparitions, the vulgar notions of which they were de- 
riding, the terrible tale of the Bloody Head was brought up, and then 
dismissed as the idle fancy of a Hoity-toity Tirewoman. But after Kil- 
marnock had engaged in the Rebellion, and Lord Galloway was told of it, 
he instantly recollected this Story, and said, “ I will wager a dozen Mag- 
nums of Claret, and my best Silver-laced Justaucorps, that my Lord Kil- 
marnock will lose his Head.” 

Nobody took his bet, not daring thus to trifle with the lives of the 
Quality ; but that Scots Lord lost his Head, notwithstanding; and I 
saw it cut off on Tower Hill in the latter summer of the year ’46. 

This story of the Bloody Head was common Talk among us Warders 
at the time,—who were full as superstitious as other Folks, you may be 
sure. Many such Legends are there, too, current of Persons who were 
to die Violent Deaths at the hands of the Public Executioner, being fore- 
warned many years before of their Impending Fate. And sometimes 
hath the Monition come nearer to the Catastrophe, as in the case of 
K. C. the I", who, entering Westminster Hall at that Unnatural Assize 
presided over by Bradshaw, the Gold Head fell off his Walking-Staff, and 
rolled on the Pavement of the Hall among the Soldiers; nor, when it 
was restored to him, could any Efforts of his make it remain on. Also it 
is said of my Lord Derwentwater, that the last time he went a hunting 
in the north, before he joined the Old Chevalier of St. George, his whip- 
pers-in unearthed a litter of Fox-cubs, every one of which Vermin had been 
born without Heads. And as well authenticated is it, that when my 
Lord Balmerino (that suffered on Tower Hill with the Earl of Kilmar- 
nock) was coming back condemned to Death from his Trial before his 
Peers at Westminster, his Lordship being of a merry, Epicurean temper, 
and caring no more for Death than a Sailor does for a wet Shirt, stopped 
the coach at a Fruiterer’s at Charing Cross, where he must needs ask 
Mr. Lieutenant’s Attendant to buy him some Honey-Blobbs, which is 
the Scottish name for ripe Gooseberries. 

“And King Geordie maun pay for the bit fruitie; for King James’s 
auld soldier has nae siller of his ain save twa guineas for Jock Heads- 
man,” quoth he in his jocular manner, meaning that those about him 
must pay for the Gooseberries ; for indeed this Lord was very poor, and 
I have heard was, when in town, so much driven as to borrow money 
from the Man who keeps the Tennis-court in James Street, Haymarket. 

Well, it so happened that the Season was a backward one; and the 
Fruiterer sends his duty out to his Lordship, saying that he has no ripe 
Gooseberries, but that of green ones he has a store, to which that unfor- 
tunate Nobleman is heartily welcome. 

“Tl e’en try one,” says my Lord; and from a Punnet they brought 
him he picks a Green Gooseberry ; when, wonderful to relate, it swells 
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in his hand to the bigness at least of an Ezg-plum, and turns the colour 
of Blood. “The de’il’s in the Honey-Blobb,” cries my Lord in a tiff, and 
flings it out of window, where it made a great red stain on the pave- 
ment. 

And this the Warder who stood by, and the Messenger who was in 
the coach itself, told me. 

Less need is there to speak of such strange adventures as my Lady 
Nithisdale’s child (that was born soon after her Lord’s escape from the 
Tower, in which, with such a noble valour and self-sacrifice, she aided 
him) being brought into the World with a broad Axe figured, as 
though by a Limner, on its Neck; or of the Countess of Cromartie’s 
infant (she likewise Lay-in while the Earl was under sentence) having 
a thin red line or thread right round its neck. These things are per- 
haps to be accounted more as Phenomena of nature than as ominous 
prognostications, and I so dismiss em. But it is worth while to note 
that, for all the good authority we have of Lord Kilmarnock’s Waiting- 
woman being affrighted by the vision of a Bloody Head, the story 
itself, or at least something germane to it, is as old as the Hills. During 
my travels in Sweden, I was told of a very strange mischance that had 
happened to one of their Kings who was named Charles ;—but Charles 
the what, I do confess I know not;—who walking one evening in his 
garden, saw all at once a Wing of the Palace, that had been shut up 
and deserted for Twenty years, all blazing with Light from the Win- 
dows, as for some great Festival. And his Majesty, half suspecting this 
might be some Masquerading prank on the part of the Court Ladies, 
and half afraid that there was mischief in it, drew his Sword, and calling 
upon a brace of his Gentlemen to follow him, stave in a door and came 
into a Great Old Hall, that was the principal apartment in the said Wing. 
And at the upper End, where the ancient Throne of his ancestors was 
long since gone to Rags and Tatters, and abandoned to Dust“ and Cob- 
webs, he saw, sitting on the chair of Estate, and crowned, a little child 
that was then but a boy—the Duke of Sudermania. And lo! as he gazed 
upon him a Dreadful Ball, that seemed fashioned in the similitude of his 
own Head, showed itself under the Throne, rolled down the steps, and so 
came on to his very Feet, where it stopped, splashing his Boots unto the 
very ancle with Gore. The tale of the Bloody Boots, as ’tis called, is 
still quite familiar to every Nurse in Sweden; but I never heard how it 
ended, or whether King Charles had his Head cut off in the Long-run; 
but every Swede will swear to the Story; and as for the Boots, I have 
heard that they are to be seen, with the dark brown stains of the Blood 
still upon ’em, in a glass case at the House of one Mr. Herdstrém, who 
sells Aqua Vite over the Milliner’s in the Bogbindersgade at Stock- 
holm. 

"T'was in the summer of 1747 that I put off my Warder’s dress for good 
and all, the Rebellion being by this time quite Dead and crushed out; but 
before I laid down my halbert twas my duty to assist at the crowning con- 
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summation of that disastrous Tragedy. One of the Prime Traitors in the 
Scottish Rising had been, it is well known, the notorious Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, of Castle Downie, in Scotland, then come to be Eighty years 
old, and as atrocious an old Villain as ever lived, but so cunning that he 
cheated the Gallows for three quarters of a century, and died like a Gen- 
tlemen, by the Axe, at last. He had been mixed up in every plot for the 
bringing back of King James ever since the Old Chevalier’s Father gave 
up the Ghost at St. Germain’s, yet had somehow managed to escape 
scot-free from Attainder and Confiscation. Even in the ’45, when he 
sent the Clan Fraser to join the Young Chevalier, he tried his best to 
make his poor Son, the Master of Lovat (a very virtuous and gallant young 
Gentleman), the scapegoat for his misdeeds, playing Fast and Loose 
between France and the Jacobites on one side, and the Lord Justice 
Clerk and the King’s Government on the other. But Justice had him on 
the hip at last, and the old Fox was caught. They brought him to Lon- 
don by Easy Stages, as he was, or pretended to be, mighty Infirm; and 
while he was resting at an Inn at St. Alban’s, Mr. Hogarth the Painter 
(whom I have seen many a time smoking a pipe and making Carica- 
tures of the Company at the Tavern he used—the Bedford Head, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden: a skilful Draughtsman, this Mr. Hogarth, but 
very Uppish and Impudent in his Tone; for I remember that he once 
called me Captain Compound, seeing’, as the fellow said, that I was made 
up of three— Captain Bobadil, Captain Macheath, and Captain Kyd),— 
this Mr. H. went down to St. Alban’s, and took a picture of the old 
Lord, as he sat in his great chair, counting the strength of the Scottish 
clans on his fingers. “T'was afterwards graved on copper, and had a pro- 
digious sale. 

Monday, March 9th, began this Lord’s Trial, very Grand and Stately, 
which took place in Westminster Hall, fitted up anew for the occasion, 
with the Throne, and chairs for the Prince and the Duke, brave in Velvet 
and Gold, Scarlet benches for the Peers, galleries for Ladies and Foreign 
Ambassadors, boxes for the Lawyers and the Managers of the House of 
Commons that preferred the Impeachment, and a great railed platform, 
that was half like a Scaffold itself, for the Prisoner. So we Warders, and a 
Strong Guard of Horse Grenadiers and Foot-Soldiers, brought him down 
from the Tower to Westminster, Mr. Fowler, the Gentleman Gaoler, 
attending with the Axe; but the Edge thereof turned away from his 
Lordship. The Crown Lawyers, Sir William Yonge, Sir Dudley Rider, 
and Sir John Strange, that were of Counsel for the Crown, opened against 
him in a very bitter manner; at which the Old Sinner grinned, and 
likened them to hounds fighting for a very tough Morsel which was 
scarce worth the Tearing. Then he plagues the Lord Steward for per- 
mission for Counsel to be granted to him to speak on his behalf, which 
by law could not be granted, and fora short-hand writer to take minutes, 
which, after some delay, was allowed. One Schield, that was the first 
Witness called, deposing that Lord Lovat made one of a company of 
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gentlemen who in 1740 drank healths and sang catches, such as “ Con- 
fusion to the White Horse” (meaning the heraldic cognizance of Hanover) 
“and all his generation,” and 
“ When Jemmy comes o’er, 
We shall have blood and blows galore,” 

my Lord cries out upon him as a False Villain and Perjured Rascal. 
And was thereupon admonished by the Lord Steward to more decorous 
behaviour. Item: that he laid all the blame of the Frasers rising upon 
his Son, saying with Crocodile Tears that he was not the first who had 
an Undutiful Son; whereupon the young gentleman cries out in natural 
Resentment that he would put the Saddle on the right Horse. But this 
and many other charges were brought home to him, and that he had 
long foregathered with the Pretender, of whom he spoke in a mock- 
tragedy style as “the young man Thomas Kuli Khan.” When upon 
his defence, he told many Lies, and strove to Butter their Lordships with 
specious Compliments and strained Eulogies; but ’twould not serve. The 
Lords being retired into their own chamber, and the question being put 
whether Simon Lord Lovat was guilty of all the charges of high treason 
brought against him, every one, laying his hand on his left breast, and 
beginning with the Junior Baron, answered, “GutiTy, upon my honour.” 
And the next day, which was the seventh of the Trial, he was solemnly 
sentenced to Die as a Traitor; his Grace the Lord Steward making a 
most affecting Speech, in which he reproached the Lord at the Bar with 
having unnaturally endeavoured to cast the blame of his malpractices on 
his son; “which,” said his Grace, “if it be true, is an impiety that 
makes one tremble: for, to quote a wise author of antiquity, the love of 
our country includes all other social affections, which,” he continued, 
“shows a perfect knowledge of human nature; for we see, when that is 
gone, even the tenderest of all affections—the parental—may be extin- 
guished with it.” Upon which Admirable Discourse my fellow- Warder, 
Miles Bandolier, fell a blubbering, and wiping his eyes with his laced 
sleeve, whimpers that it is something, after all, to be a Lord to be cast 
for Death in such Sweet Terms; for no Judge at the Old Bailey would 
think of wasting Sugared words upon the rogue he sent to Tyburn. 
Which is true. 

When all was done, and the Lord Steward had, by breaking his 
Staff, declared the commission void, the Prisoner, with a grimace twink- 
ling about his wicked old mouth, bespoke his Majesty’s good considera- 
tion, and, turning to the Managers of the Commons, cries out, “I hope, 
as ye are stout, ye will be merciful!” Upon which one Mr. Polwhedlyan, 
that sate for a Cornish borough, and was a very Fat Man, thinking him- 
self directly concerned, shook his head with great gravity of countenance. 
But the old Villain was but Play-acting again, and could but see that 
the Game was up; for as the Lords were filing back to the House, he 
calls after them, “God bless you all! I bid you an everlasting farewell, 
for in this place we shall never meet again.” He said “ God bless you!” 
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with a kind of fiendish yowl quite horrible to behold ; and if ever man’s 
benison sounded like a curse, it was that of bad old Lord Lovat. 

A very sad sight at this memorable Trial was the Appearance and 
Demeanour of J. Murray, of Broughton, Esq., that had been the Cheva- 
lier’s Secretary, — deepest of all in bis Secrets, and most loved and 
trusted by him. The unhappy man, to save his Life, had betrayed his 
master and turned King’s Evidence, not only against Lord Lovat, but 
many other unhappy Gentlemen. I never saw such a shrinking, cower- 
ing, hang-dog figure as was made by this Person in the Box; and burned 
with shame within myself to think that this should be a Man of Gentle 
birth, and that had touched the hand of a King’s Son,—Grandson, I 
mean. Accomplished scoundrel as Lovat was, even a deeper abhorrence 
was excited by this Judas: when he first stood up, the Lords, after 
gazing at him for a moment with Contempt, turned their Backs upon 
him. The Crown Lawyers treated him in the manner that an Old- 
Bailey Counsellor would cross-examine an approver in a case of Larceny ; 
and as for the Prisoner, he just shut his eyes while Murray was giving 
evidence ; and when he had finished turns to the Gentleman Gaoler and 
asks, with his eyes still shut, “Is Ir gone?” meaning Judas. At which 
there was some merriment. 

"Twas just a month after this trial, on April 9th, that Justice was 
done upon Simon Fraser. He had eaten and drunk heartily, and cracked 
many scurril Jokes while under sentence, and seemed not to care Two- 
pence whether he was Reprieved or Not. On the fatal day he waked 
about three in the morning, and prayed, or pretended to pray, with great 
Devotion. At all events, we Warders heard him; and he made Noise 
enough. At five he rose, and called for a glass of Wine-and- Water, after 
drinking which he Read till seven. Then he took some more Wine-and- 
Water, and at eight desired that his Wig might be sent to the Barber to 
be combed out genteelly. Also, among some nicknacks that he kept in 
a casket, he looked out a Purse made somewhat in the Scotch fashion, 
of sealskin, to hold the money which he desired to give to the Exe- 
eutioner. At half after nine he breakfasted very heartily of Minced 
Veal, which he hoped would not indigest, he facetiously remarked, order- 
ing Chocolate and Coffee for his Friends, whose Health he drank himself 
in Wine-and-Water. At eleven the Sheriffs sent to demand his Body, 
when he desired all present, save we who were at the Door, to retire, that 
he might say a short prayer. Presently he calls em again, saying, “I 
am ready.” At the bottom of the first Pair of Stairs from his Chamber, 
General Williamson, the Commandant of the Garrison, invited him into 
his room to rest himself. He complied most cheerfully, and in French 
desired that he might be allowed to take leave of his Lady, and thank 
her for all the civilities—for she had sent him victuals every day from 
her own Table, dressed in the French fashion, which he much affected 
—which she had shown him during his confinement. But the General 
told him, likewise in French, that she was too much afflicted by his Lord- 
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ship’s Misfortunes to bear the shock of parting with him, and so begged 
to be excused. Which means, that she did not care about being pawed 
and mauled by this wicked Old Satyr in his last Moments; though, with 
the curiosity natural to her Sex, I saw with my own eyes Madam Wil- 
liamson, in a new Hoop and a grand silk Calash, and with half-a-dozen 
of her gossips, at a window of the House on Tower Hill hard by the 
Sheriff’s, and overlooking the Scaffold. ‘ 

Now we Warders closed up about him; and preceded and followed by 
Foot-Soldiers, he was conveyed in the Governor’s Coach to the Outward 
Gate, and so delivered over to the Sheriffs, who, giving a Receipt for hi 
Body, conveyed him in another coach (hired for the two former Lords, 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino) to the said House close to the Scaffold, in 
which (the House) was a room lined with Black Cloth and hung with 
Sconces. 

A gentleman of a Pious Mien here beginning to read a Prayer for him, 
he bade me help him up that he might Kneel. One of the Sheriffs then 
asked him if he would take a Glass of Wine; but he said that he would 
prefer Negus. But there was no warm water, unhappily, at hand, and 
says his Lordship, with his old Grin, “ The warm bluid is nae tappit yet ;” 
so they brought him a glass of burnt brandy-and-bitters, which he drank 
with great Gusto. 

He desired that all his Clothes should be given to his friends, toge- 
ther with his Corpse, remarking that for such end he would give the 
Executioner Ten instead of Five guineas, which is the customary Compli- 
ment. To each of the dozen Warders there present he gave a Jacobus; 
to Miles Bandolier fifty shillings; and on myself, who had specially 
attended on him ever since he was first brought to the Tower, he be- 
stowed Five gold pieces. As I pouched the money, he clapped me on the 
shoulder, and says in his comical way, 

“T warrant, now, that beef and pudding would sit as easy under thy 
laced jerkin were ‘J. R.,’ and not ‘G. R.,’ blazoned on thee, back and 
breast.” 

But anon a light cloud passed over his visage, and I heard him mut- 
ter to himself in the Scottish dialect, “‘ Beef and pudding ! ’tis cauld kail 
for Fraser the morn.” 

Then turning to the Sheriffs, he desired that his Head might be re- 
ceived in a Cloth and put into the Coffin, the which they promised him ; 
likewise that (if it could be done without censure) the ceremony of hold- 
ing up the Head at the Four Corners of the Scaffold should be dispensed 
with. His Lordship seemed now indeed very weak in his Body, albeit 
in no way disconcerted as to his Mind; and, as Miles Bandolier and your 
Humble Servant escorted him up the steps of the Scaffold, he looked 
around, and gazing upon the immense concourse of people, 

“God save us !” says he; “why should there be such a bustle about 
taking off ane gray head, that cannot get up Three Steps without Three 
Bodies to support it?” 

VQL. VI. ¥ 
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From which it will be seen that his Lordship had a Merry Humour- 

unto the last. 

No sooner was he on the fatal Platform than, seeing me (as he con- 
descended to think) much dejected, he claps me on the shoulder again, 
saying, “Cheer up thy heart, laddie in scarlet. I am not afraid; why 
should you?” 

Then he asks for the Executioner,—that was none other, indeed, than 
Jack Ketch, the Common Hangman, dressed up in black, with a Mask 
on, for the days of Gentlemen Headsmen have long since passed away ; 
though some would have it that this was a Surgeon’s Apprentice, that 
dwelt close to their Hall in the Old Bailey, and turned Executioner for a 
Frolic; but I am sure it was Ketch, for he came afterwards to the Stone: 
Kitchen, wanting to treat all present to Drink; but the meanest Grenadier 
there would have none of the Hangman’s liquor, for all that the Blood 
on his jerkin was that of a Lord; and the fellow grew so impertinent at 
last that we Warders were constrained to turn him out of the Fortress, 
and forbid him to return under pain of a Drubbing. “I shall see you no: 
more in the Tower,” quoth the impudent rascal; “ but, by ——, you shall 
all of you meet me at T'yburn some day, and I'll sell your laced doublets. 
in Rosemary Lane after that your throttles are twisted.” But to resume. 
Lord Lovat gave this murderous wretch with the Axe Ten Guineas in a 
Purse. Then he felt the edge of the Instrument itself, and said very 
quietly that he “thought it would do.” Soon after, he rose from an 
Armehair which had been placed for him, and walks round and round 
his Coffin, which was covered with Black Velvet, studded with Silver 

Nails, and this Inscription on it (the which I copied off on my Tablets at 
the time) : 





Srwon Dominus Fraser ve Lovat, 
Decollat. April 9, 1747, 
Etat. suze 80. 


Then he sat down again, and recited some Latin words which I did not 
understand, but was afterwards told they were from Horace, and signified 
that it is a sweet and proper thing to Die for one’s Country ; at the which 
a Wag in one of the Gazettes of the time must needs turn this decorous 
Sentiment into Ridicule, and compose an Epigram insulting Misfortune, 
to this Effect : 


“With justice may Lovat this adage apply, 
For the good of their country Aut criminals die.” 


Then did the unfortunate Nobleman desire all the people to stand off ex- 
cept his two Warders, who again supported him while he prayed; after 
which he calls up his Solicitor and Agent in Scotland, Mr. Wm. Fraser, 
and, presenting his Gold-headed Cane to him, said, “I deliver you this 
cane in token of my sense of your faithful services, and of my committing 
to you all the power I have upon earth ;” which is a Scotch fashion, I be- 
lieve, when they are Executed. And with this he kissed him upon both 
cheeks; for this Lord was much given to hugging and slobbering. 
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He also calls for Mr. James Fraser, likewise a Kinsman (and these 
Northern Lords seem to have them by Hundreds), and says, “ My dear 
Jamie, I’m gaun ta Haiv’n; but ye must e’en crawl a wee langer in this 
evil Warld.” And with this, the old Grin. 

Then he took off his Hat, Wig, and Upper Clothes, and delivered 
them to Mr. W. F., charging him to see that the Executionet did not 
touch them. He ordered his Nightcap to be put on, and, unloosing his 
Neckcloth and the Collar of his Shirt, he kneeled down at the Block, and 
pulled the Cloth which was to receive his Head close to him ; but he being 
too near that fatal Billet, the Executioner desired him to reméve a little 
further Back, which, with our assistance, was Immediately done; and 
his Neck being properly placed, he told the Headsman he would say a 
short Prayer, and then give the Signal by dropping his Handkerchief. 
In this posture he remained about Halfa Minute. Then, throwing 
down the Kerchief, the Executioner, at ONE Bow, severed his Head 
from his Body. Then was a dreadful Crimson Shower of Gore all 
around; and many and many a time at the Playhouse have I thought 
upon that Crimson Cascade on Tower Hill, when, in the tragedy of 
Macbeth, the wicked Queen talks of “the old man having so much blood 
in him.” 

The Corpse was put into the Coffin, and so into the Hearse, and was 
carried back to the Tower. At four o’clock came an Undertaker from 
Holborn Hill, very fine, with many mourning coaches full of Scots gen- 
tlemen, and fetched away the Body, in order to be sent to Scotland, and 
deposited in his own Tomb at Kirkhill. But leave not being given by 
Authority as was expected, it was again brought back to the Tower, and 
buried by the side of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, close to the Commu- 
nion-rails in the little church of St. Peter-on-the-Green, where so much 
Royal and Noble Dust doth moulder away. 

» Memorandum.—The Block on which this Nobleman suffered was but 
a common Billet of Oak wood, such as Butchers use, and hollowed out for 
the purpose of accommodating the neck ; but it had not been stowed away 
in the White Tower for a month before it was shown to the Public for 
Money, and passed as the Block whereon Queen Anne Boleyn was be- 
headed. So with the Axe, which was declared to be the one used in 
decapitating K. C. Ist; but there’s not a word of truth in the whole 
story. The Block was hewn and the Axe was forged after the ’45, and 
specially for the doing of justice on the Rebel Lords. 

Note also that Lord Lovat left it in a Codicil to his Will that all the 
Pipers from Jonie Groat’s house to Edinburgh were to play before his 
Corpse, and have a handsome allowance in Meal and Whisky (on which 
this sort of People mostly live) for so doing. Likewise that all the good 
old Women of his county were to sing what they call a Coronach over 
him. And indeed Women, both young and old, are so good when there’s 
any thing pitiful to be done, that I make no doubt that the Coronach 
would have been sung if the old Rebel had gone back to Scotland; and 
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if there were found those to weep for Nero, I see no reason why some tears 
should not have been shed for Simon, Lord Lovat. 

But there is no denying, after all, that Simon Fraser was a very com- 
plete Scoundrel. His whole life, indeed, had been but one series of 
Crimes, one calendar of Frauds, one tissue of Lies. For at least seventy 
out of his eighty years of life he had been cheating, cogging, betraying, 
and doing the Devil’s service upon earth; and who shall say that his end 
was undeserved? A Scots Lord of his acquaintance was heard to say 
that he deserved to be hung twenty times in twenty places for twenty 
heinous Crimes that he had committed ; and let this be borne in mind, 
that this was the same Lord Lovat that, as Captain Fraser, and being 
then a Young Man, was outlawed for a very atrocious Act of Violence 
that he committed upon a young Lady of Fashion and Figure, whom he 
carried away (with the aid of a Band of his brutal Retainers) in the 
dead of night, married by Force, with the assistance of a hireling Priest 
of his, cutting the very clothes off her body with his Dirk, and bidding 
his Pipers strike up to drown her cries. And yet such a Ruffian as he 
undoubtedly was could maintain an appearance of a facete disposition to 
the last; and he seems to have taken great pains to quit the Stage, not only 
with Decency, but with that Dignity which is thought to distinguish the 
Good Conscience and the Noble Mind. There is only one more thing to 
be set down, and that is one that J, being the Warder who (with Bandolier) 
attended him throughout his confinement, can vouch for the truth of. It 
was falsely said at the time that this Lord sought to defraud the Axe by 
much drinking of Wine: now I can aver that while in custody he never 
drank above two pints a day ; and the report may have arisen from the 
considerable quantities of Brandy and Rum which were used, night and 
morning, to bathe his poor feet and legs. 

Now, Tranquillity being happily restored to these Kingdoms, and the 
Chevalier safely gotten away to France (whither, however, that luckless 
young Man was expelled, and in a very ignominious manner, at the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle), I do confess that I began to weary somewhat 
of my fine Red Doublet, and of the Rosettes in my shoes; and although 
my Loyalty to King George and the Protestant Succession was without 
stain, I felt that it was somewhat beneath the dignity of a Gentleman 
Cavalier to dangle all day beneath a Portcullis with a Partisan on one’s 
shoulder, or act as Bear Leader to the Joskins and simpering City 
Madams that came to see the Curiosities. And I felt my old roaming 
Fit come upon me as fierce as ever, and longed to be off to Foreign 
Parts again. I could have taken service under the Duke of Cumberland 
in the wars of Germany, and could have procured, perhaps, a pair of 
Colours in his Royal Highness’s army ; but, odd to relate, ever since my 
Misadventure at Vienna what time I was in little Squire Pinchin’s ser- 
vice, I had conceived a great Distaste for those High Dutch countries, 
and cared not to go a campaigning there. Then there was fighting go- 
ing on, and to spare, in Italy, where the Austrians were doing their best 
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to reduce Genoa, the French opposing ’em tooth and nail. But I mis- 
liked the Germans as well as their country, and saw not the Profit of 
getting shot under the command of an Austrian Archduke. There were 
many other Continental countries open to the enterprise of Gentlemen 
Adventurers from England, but in most of them only Papists would go 
down; and to turn Romanist, for whatever reward of Place or Dignity, 
was against my principles. . 

Pending, however, my coming to some Determination as to my future 
mode of life, I resolved to throw up my Post of Tower Warder, receiving 
the gratuity of Twenty Guineas which was granted to those resigning by 
the bounty of his Majesty the King. Those who state that I left my 
Employment in any thing like Disgrace are surely the vilest Traducers 
and Libellers that ever deserved to have their tongues bored through with 
a Red-hot Iron; but I do not mind myself admitting that my situation 
had become somewhat unpleasant, and that I was sufficiently anxious to 
change the scene of my Adventures. There was a certain Waiting-maid 
belonging to Madam Williamson (that was General Williamson’s lady, 
Military Commandant) who had long cast Sheep’s Eyes upon me. I declare 
that I gave the Lass no encouragement; but what would you have? I was 
in the prime of life, and she a buxom kind of Wench, about twenty-two 
years of age. ”Twas following me here, and ogling me there, and leav- 
ing love-billets and messages for me at the Guard-Room. I will not 
deny but that from time to time I may have passed a jest with the girl, 
nay, given her some few trinkums, and now and then treated her to 
chocolate or sweet wine at Marylebone Gardens or the Flask at Hamp- 
stead. You may be sure that on these occasions I did not wear my 
Antiquated costume as a Tower Warder, but a blue Culloden frock, gold- 
corded, and with crown buttons; a scarlet waistcoat and breeches; a hat 
with a military cock; and a neat hanger by my side. By drawers, mas- 
ters of the games, and others, I was now always known as Captain. 

Had I not been exceedingly wary and circumspect in all my dealings 
with this Waiting-Woman,—poor thing! her name was Prue,—the affair 
might have ended badly; and there might have been Rendezvous on the 
ramparts, moonlight trysts on the Tower Green, and the like Follies. 
But I saw that our Flirtation must not be permitted to go any further. 
The Commandant’s wife, indeed, had come to hear of it; and, sending 
for me to her Parlour, must needs ask me what my Intentions were to- 
wards her Maid. “ Madam,” I answered, taking off my hat, and making 
her a very low bow, “I am a soldier; and I never knew a soldier yet 
that Intended any thing; all he does is without any Intention at all.” 
Upon which she bade me to go for an Impudent fellow; and I doubt not, 
had I been under her Husband’s orders, would have had me set upon the 
Picket on the Parade for my free speaking ; but we Tower Warders were 
not amenable to such Slavish Discipline; and, indeed, General William- 
son, who stood by, was pleased to laugh heartily at my answer, and gave 
me a crown to drink the King’s health, bidding me, however, take care 
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what I was about, and see that the poor girl came to no Hurt. And 1 
being at that time somewhat chary of imperilling my Independence, and 
minded to take neither a Wife nor a Mistress, thought the very best 
thing I could do was to kiss, shake hands, and Part, lest worse should 
come of it. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
1 SEE MUCH OF THE INSIDE OF THE WORLD, AND THEN GO RIGHT ROUND IT. 


1748. Iwas not yet Forty years of age, Hale and Stout, Comely 
enough,—so said Mistress Prue and many other damsels,—with a Mili- 
tary Education, an approved reputation for Valour, and very little else 
besides. A gentleman at large, with a purse well-nigh as slender as an 
ell-wand, and as woebegone as a dried eel-skin. But I was never one 
that wanted many Superfluities; and having no Friends in the world, 
was of a most Contented Disposition. 

Some trouble, indeed, must I have with that luckless Mistress Prue, 
the Waiting-Maid—sure, I did the girl no Harm, beyond whispering a 
little soft nonsense in her ear now and then. But she must needs have 
a succession of Hysterical Fits after my departure from the Tower, and 
write me many scores of Letters couched in the most Lamentable Rig- 
marole, threatening to throw herself into Rosamond’s Pond in St. 
James’s Park (then a favourite Drowning-Place for Disconsolate Lovers), 
with many other nonsensical Menaces. But I was firm to my Deter- 
mination to do her no harm, and therefore carefully abstained from 
answering any of her letters. She did not break her heart; but (being 
resolved to wed one that wore the King’s cloth) she married Miles Ban- 
dolier about three months after my Departure, and broke his head, ere 
the Honeymoon was over, with a Bed-staff. A most frivolous Quean 
this, and I well rid of her. 

Coming out of the Tower, I look lodgings for a season in Great 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, and set up for a Person of Pleasure. There 
were many Military Officers of my Acquaintance who honoured me with 
their company over a Bottle, for even as a Tower Warder I had been a 
kind of a Gentleman, and there was no treating me as one of base 
Degree. They laughed somewhat at my Brevet rank of Captain, and 
sometimes twitted me as to what Regiment I was in; but I let them 
laugh, so long as they did not go too far, when I would most assuredly 
have shown them, by the length of my Blade, not only what Regiment 
I belonged to, but what Mettle I was of. By favour of some of my 
Martial Friends, I was introduced to a favourite Coffee-House, the 
“ Ramilies,” in Jermyn Street (’tis Slaughter’s, in St. Martin’s Lane, now, 
that the Soldier-Officers do most use); and there we had many a plea- 
sant Carouse, and, moreover, many a good game at cards ; at the which, 
thanks to the tuition of Mr. Hodge, when I was in Mr. Pinchin’s service, 
I was a passable adept, being able to hold my own and More, in almost 
every Game that is to be found in Hoyle. And so our card-playing did 
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result, not only to mutual pleasure, but to my especial Profit ; for I was 
very lucky. But I declare that I always played fair; and if any man 
doubted the strict probity of my proceeding, there was then, as there is 
now, my Sword to vindicate my Honour. F 

Tis ill-living, however, on Gambling. Somehow or another the 
Money you win at Cards—I would never touch Dice, which are too 
chancy, liable to be Sophisticated, and, besides, sure to lead to Brawling, 
Stabbing, and cracking of Crowns—this Money, gotten over Old Nick’s 
hack, I say, never seems to doa Man any Good. "Tis light come, and 
light go; and the Store of Gold Pieces that glitter so bravely when you 
sweep them off the green cloth seems, in a couple of days afterwards, to 
have turned to dry leaves, like the Magician’s in the Fairy Tale. Except- 
ing Major Pantor, who built the Street and the Square which bear his 
name out of One Night’s Profit at the Pharoah table, can you tell me of 
-one habitual Gambler who has been able to realise any thing substantial 
out of his Winnings? No, no; a Hand at Cards is all very well, and 
’tis pleasant to win enough to pay one’s Reckoning, give a Supper to the 
Loser, and have a Frisk upon Town afterwards; but I do abhor your 
steady, systematic Gamblers, with their restless eyes, quivering lips, hair 
bristling under their wigs, and twitching fingers, as they watch the 
Game. Of course, when Cards are played, you must play for Money. As 
to playing for Love, I would as soon play for nutshells or cheese-parings. 
But the whole business is too feverish and exciting for a Man of warm 
temperament. Tis killing work when your Bed and Raiment, your 
Dinner and your Flask, depend on the turn up of a card. And so I 
very speedily abandoned this line of life. 

"Twas necessary, nevertheless, for something to be done to bring 
Grist to the Mill. About this time it was a very common practice for 
Great Noblemen—notably those who were in any way addicted to plea- 
sure, and ours was a mighty Gay Nobility thirty or forty years since— 
to entertain Men of Honour, Daring, and Ability, cunning in the use of 
their Swords, and exceedingly discreet in their conversations, to attend 
them upon their private affairs, and render to them Services of a kind 
that required Secrecy as well as Courage. One or two Duels in Hyde 
Park and behind Montagu House, in which I had the honour to be con- 
cerned as Second,—and in one of which I engaged the Second of my 
Patron’s Adversary, and succeeded, by two dexterous side slices, in 
Quincing his face as neatly as a housewife would Slice Fruit for a Devon- 
shire Squab Pie,—gained me the notice of some of the Highest Nobility, 
to whom I was otherwise recommended by the easiness of my Manners, 
and the amenity of my Language. The young Earl of Modesley did in 
particular affect me, and I was of Service to his Lordship on many most 
momentous and delicate Occasions. For upwards of Six Months I was 
sumptuously entertained in his Lordship’s Mansion in Red Lion Square; 

‘—a Kind of Hospitality, indeed, which he was most profuse in the dis- 
pensation of :—there being at the same time in the House a French 
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Dancing-Master, an Italian Singer, a Newmarket Horse-Jockey, and a 
Domestic Chaplain, that had been unfrocked for too much fighting of 
Cocks and drinking of Cider with clowns at his Vicarage ; but to whom 
the Earl of Modesley was always a fast friend. Unfortunate Young Noble- 
man! He died of a malignant Fever at Avignon, just before attaining his 
Thirtieth Year! His Intentions towards me were of the most Bounteous 
Description; and he even, being pleased to say that I was a good-looking 
Fellow enough, and come to an Age when it behoved me to be settled in 
Life, proposed that I should enter in the bonds of Wedlock with one 
Miss Jenny Lightfoot, that had formerly been a Milliner in Liquorpond 
Street, but who, when his Lordship introduced me to her, lived in most 
splendid Lodgings under the Piazza, Covent Garden, and gave the hand- 
somest Chocolate Parties to the Young Nobility that ever were seen. 
So Boundless was his Lordship’s generosity that he offered to bestow a 
portion of Five Hundred Pounds on Miss Lightfoot if she would become 
Madam Dangerous—said portion to be at my absolute disposal—and to 
give mé besides a long Lease at a Peppercorn Rent of a Farm of his in 
Wiltshire. The Match, however, came to nothing. I was not yet disposed 
to surrender my Liberty; and, indeed, the Behaviour of Miss Lightfoot, 
while the Treaty of Alliance between us was being discussed, did not augur 
very favourably for our felicity in the Matrimonial State. Indeed, she was 
pleased to call me Rogue, Gambler, Bully, Led Captain, and many other 
uncivil names. She snapped off the silver hilt of my dress-sword (pre- 
sented to me after I had fought the Second in Hyde Park), and obstinately 
refused to restore that gewgaw to me, telling me that she had given it to 
her Landlady (one Mother Bishopsbib, a monstrous Fat Woman, that was 
afterwards Carted, and stood in the Pillory in Spring Gardens, for evil 
practices) in part payment for rent owing. Moreover, she wilfully 
spoilt my best periwig by overturning a Chocolate Mill thereupon ; and 
otherwise so misconducted herself that I bade her a respectful Fare- 
well,—she leaving the marks of her Nails on my face as a parting 
Gift,—and told my Lord Modesley that I would as lief wed a Roaring 
Dragon as this Termagant of the Piazza. This Refusal brought about a 
Rupture between myself and my Lord. He was imprudent.enough to 
talk about my Ingratiude, to tell me that the very coat on my back 
was bought and paid for with his Money, and to threaten to have me 
kicked out of doors by two of his Tall Lacqueys. But I speedily let him 
have a piece of my Mind. “My Lord,” says I, going up to him, and 
thrusting my face full in his, “ you will be pleased to know that I am a 
Gentleman, whose ancestors were ennobled centuries before your rascally 
grandfather got his peerage for turning against the true King.” 

He began to murmur something (as many have done before when 
my blood was up, and I have mentioned Royalty) about my being “a 
Jacobite.” 

“T’ll Jacobite your jacket for you, you Jackadandy !” I retorted. 
“You have most foully insulted me. I know your Lordship’s ways well. 
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If I sent you a cartel, you and your whippersnapper Friends would sneer 
at it, because I am poor, and fling Led Captain in my teeth. You won't 
fight with a poor Gentleman of the Sword. I am too much of a Man of 
Honour to waylay you at night, and give you the private Stab, as you 
deserve; but so sure as you are your father’s son, if you don’t make me 
this instant a Handsome Apology, I will cudgel you till there is not a 
whole bone in your body.” 

The young Ruffian—he was not such a coward as Squire Pinchin, but 
rather murderous—makes no more do, but draws upon me. I caught up 
a quarter-staff that lay handy (for we were always exercising ourselves 
at athletic amusements), struck the weapon from his grasp, and hit 
him a sounding thwack across the shins that brought him down upon 
his marrow-bones. 

“Below the Belt!’ he cries out, holding up his hands. “ Foul! 
foul !” 

“ Foul be hanged!” I answered. “ I’m not going to fight, but to Beat 
You ;” and I rushed upon him, shortening the Staff, and would have be- 
laboured him Soundly, but that he saw it was no use contending against 
John Dangerous, and very humbly craved a parley. He Apologised as 
I had Demanded, and lent me Twenty Guineas, and we parted on the 
most friendly terms. 

This Lord essayed, notwithstanding, to do me much harm in Town, 
saying that I had used him with black Cruelty, had requited his 
many favours with gross Treachery, and the like Falsehoods, until I 
was obliged to send him a Message to this purport: that unless he de- 
sisted, I should be obliged to keep my promise as to the Cudgel. Upon 
which he presently surceased. So much meanness had he, even, as to 
fudge up a pretended debt of nineteen guineas against me as for money 
lent, for the which I was arrested by bailiffs and conveyed—being taken 
at Jonathan’s—to a vile spunging-house in Little Bell Alley, Moorfields ; 
but the keeper of the House stood my friend, and procured a Bail for me 
in the shape of an Honest Gentleman, who was to be seen every day 
about Westminster Hall with a straw in his shoe, and for a crown and a 
dinner at the eating-house would suddenly become worth five hundred 
a year, or at least swear himself black in the face that such was his 
estate :—which was all that was required. And when it came to justify- 
ing of Bail before the Judges, what so easy as to hire a suit of clothes in 
Monmouth Street, and send him into court fully equipped as a reputable 
gentleman? However, there was no occasion for this, for on the very 
night of my enlargement I won fifty guineas at the tables; and walking 
very Bold to my Lord’s House, sends up the nineteen guineas to my 
Lord with a note, asking to what lawyer I should pay the cost of suit, 
and whether I should wait upon him at his Levee for a receipt. On the 
which he, still with the fear of a cudgelling before his eyes, sends me 
down a Receipt in Full, and the Money back to boot, begging me to 
trouble myself in no way about the lawyer; which, I promise you, I did 
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not. And so an end of this troublesome acquaintance,—a profitable one 
enough to me while it lasted. As for Miss Jenny, her Behaviour soon 
became as light as her name. I have heard that she got into trouble 
about a Spanish Merchant that was flung down stairs and nigh killed, 
and that but for the Favour of Justice Cogwell, who had a hankering for 
her, ’twould have been a Court-Job. Afterwards I learnt that she had 
been seen beating Hemp in Bridewell in a satin sack laced with silver ; 
and I warrant that she was fain to cry, “ Knock! oh, good Sir Robert, 
knock !” many a time before the Blue-coated Beadles on Evil Thursday 
had done swingeing of her. 

There are certain periods in the life even of the most fortunate man 
when his Luck is at a desperately low ebb,—when every thing seems to go 
amiss with him,—when nothing that he can turn his hand to prospers,— 
when friends desert him, and the companions of his sunshiny days chide 
him for not having made better use of his opportunities,—when, Do what 
he will, he cannot avert the Black Storm,—when Ruin'seems impending, 
and Catastrophe is on the cards,—when he is Down, in a word, and the 
despiteful are getting ready to gibe at him in his Misfortune, and to 
administer unto him the last Kick. These times of Trial and Bitter Tra- 
vail ofttimes strike one who has just attained Middle age,—the Halfway- 
House of Life; and then, ’tis the merest chance in the world whether he 
will be enabled to pick himself up again, or be condemned for evermore 
to poverty and contumely,—to the portion of weeds and outworn faces. 
I do confess that about this period of my career things went very badly 
with me, and that I was grievously hard-driven, not alone to make both 
ends meet, but to discover any thing that could have its ending in a Meal 
of Victuals. I have heard that some of the greatest Prelates, Statesmen, 
Painters, Captains, and Merchants—I speak not of Poets, for it is their 
eternal portion, seemingly, to be born, to live, and to Die Poor—have 
suffered the like straits at some time or another of their lives. Many 
times, however, have I put it on record in these pages, that Despair and 
I were never Bedfellows. As for Suicide, I do condemn it, and abhor 
it utterly, as the most cowardly, Dishonest, and unworthy Method to 
which a Man can resort that he may rid himself of his Difficulties. To 
make a loathsome unhandsome corpse of yourself, and deny yourself 
Christian Burial, nay, run the risk of crowner’s quest, and interment at 
the meeting of four cross-roads with a Stake driven through your Heart. 
Oh, ’tis shameful! Hang yourself, forsooth! why should you spend 
money in threepenny cord, when Jack Ketch, if you deserve it, will hang 
you for nothing, and the County find the Rope? Take poison! why, you 
are squeamish at accepting physic from the doctor, which may possibly 
do you good. Why, then, should you swallow a vile mess which you are 
certain must do you harm? Fall upon your sword as Tully—I mean 
Brutus—or some of those old Romans, were wont to do when the Game 
was up! In the first place, I should like to see the man, howsoever expert 
a fencer, who could so tumble on his own blade and kill himself. *Tis 
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easier to swallow a sword than to fall upon one, and the first is quite as 
much a Mountebank’s Trick as t’other. Blow your brains out! A 
mighty fine climax truly, to make a Horrible Mess all over the floor, and 
frighten the neighbours out of their wits, besides, as a waggish friend of 
mine has it, rendering yourself stone-deaf for life. If it comes to powder 
and ball, why, a Man of courage would much sooner blow out somebody 
else’s Brains instead of his own. 

I did not, I am thankful. to say, want Bread during this my time of 
ill luck ; and I never parted with my sword; but sure it is that Jack 
Dangerous was woundily pushed, and had to adopt many extraordinary 
shifts for alivelihood. Item: I engaged myself to one Mr. Macanasser, an 
Irishman, that had been a pupil of the famous Mr. Figg, Master of the 
Noble Art of Self-Defence, at his Theatre of Arms, on the right hand 
side of the Oxford Road, near Adam and Eve Court. Mr. Figg was, as 
is well known, the very Atlas of the Sword; and Mr. Macanasser’s body 
was a very Mass of Scars and Cicatrices gotten in hand-to-hand conflicts 
with the broadsword on the public stage. He had once presumed to 
rival Mr. Figg, whence arose a cant saying of the time, “A fig for the 
Trish ;” but having been honourably vanquished by him, even to the 
slicing of his nose in two pieces, the cracking of his crown in sundry 
places, and the scoring of his body as though it had been a Loin of Pork 
for the Bakehouse, he was taken into his service, and became a principal 
figure in all the grand gladiatorial encounters, at wages of forty shillings 
a week and his meat. As for Mr. Figg himself, who was as good at 
backsword as at broadsword, at quarter-staff as at foil, and at fisticuffs 
as any one of them,—to say nothing of his Cornish wrestling,—I saw 
him once, and shall never forget him. There was a Majesty blazed in 
his countenance and shone in all his actions beyond all I ever beheld. 
His right leg bold and firm; and his Left, which could hardly ever be 
disturbed, gave him the surprising advantages he so often proved, and 
struck his Adversary with Despair and Panic. He had that peculiar 
way of stepping in, in a Parry, which belongs to the Grand School alone; 
he knew his arm, and its just time of moving; put a firm faith in that, 
and never let his foe escape a parry. He was just as much, as great 
a master as any I ever saw, as he was a greater judge of time and Mea- 
sure. It was his method, when he fought in his Amphitheatre, to send 
round to a select number of his scholars to borrow a shirt for the ensuing 
combat, and seldom failed of half-a-dozen of superfine Holland from his 
prime Pupils. Most of the young Nobility and Gentry made it a part 
of their education to march under his warlike banner. Most of his 
Scholars were at every battle, and were sure to exult at their great 
master’s victories ; every person supposing he saw the wounds his shirt 
received. Then Mr. Figg would take an opportunity to inform his 
Lenders of the charm their Linen had received, with an offer to send the 
garments home; but he seldom received any other answer than “ Hang 
you, keep it.” A most ingenious and courageous Person, and immea- 
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surably beyond all his competitors, such as Macanasser, Will Holmes, Felix 
Maguire, Broughton, Sutton, and the like. 

Many good bouts with all kinds of weapons did we have at Mr. Mac- 
anasser’s theatre, which was down a Stable-yard behind Newport Market, 
not far from Orator Henley’s chapel. The shirt manceuvre we tried over 
and over again with varying success ; but we found it in the end impos- 
sible to preserve order among our Patrons, the greater part of whom were 
Butchers; and I am fain to admit that many of these unctuous sky-blue 
jerkins could fight as well as we. Then Mr. Macanasser was much given 
to drinking, and in his potations quarrelsome. “Iwas all very well fighting 
on a stage for profit, and with the chance of applause, a clean shirt, and 
perchance a Right Good Supper given to us by our admirers afterwards 
at some neighbouring Tavern; but I never could see the humour of 
Swashbuckling for nothing, and without occasion; and as my Employer 
was somewhat too prompt to call in cold iron when his Head was so Hot, 
I shook hands with him, and bade him find another assistant. This was 
the Mr. Macanasser that was afterwards so unfortunate as to be hanged 
at T'yburn for devalising a gentleman at Roehampton. Great interest 
was made to save him, his very prosecutor (who knew not at the first his 
assailant, or that he had been driven to the road by hard times) heading 
the signatures to a petition for him. But ’twas all in vain. He made a 
beautiful end of it in a fine white nightcap fringed; and his funeral was 
attended by some of the most eminent swordsmen in town, who had a 
gallant set-to afterwards for the benefit of his widow. ’Tis sad to think 
of the numbers of brave men that I have known, and how many of them 
are Hanged. 

About this time I was much with the Players, but misliked them 
exceedingly ; and although numbers of brilliant offers were made to me, 
I could not be persuaded to try the sock and buskin. Hard as were the 
names by which my enemies would sometimes call me, I could never abide 
that of Rogue and Vagabond, and such, by Act of Parliament, was the 
player at that time. No, I said, whatever straits I am driven to, I will 
be a Soldier of Fortune, and Captain Dangerous to the last. 

Of my Adventure with Madam Taffetas the Widow, I am not dis- 
posed to say much. Indeed, until my being finally settled, and made the 
Happiest Man upon earth by my union with the departed Saint who was 
the mother of my Lilias, it must be admitted that my commerce with the 
Sex was mostly of the unluckiest description. I have been used most 
shamefully by women ; but it behoves me not to complain, seeing how 
much felicity I was permitted to enjoy in my latter days. This much, 
however, I will discreetly set down. That meeting Madam Taffetas in 
a side box at Drury Lane playhouse, She was pleased to accept my 
Addresses, and to inform me that my conversation was in the highest 
degree tasteful to her. I entertained her very handsomely—indeed much 
beyond my means, for I was very heavily in debt for necessaries, and 
I could scarcely walk the streets without apprehensions of the grim 
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Sergeant with his capias. Madam Taffetas was an exceedingly comely 
person, amazingly well dressed, and, as I was given to understand, in 
very prosperous circumstances. She kept an Italian Warehouse by tne 
Sign of the two" Olive Posts, in the broad part of the Strand, almost op- 
posite to Exeter Change, and sold all sorts of Italian Silks, Lustrings, 
Satins, Paduasoys, Velvets, Damasks, Fans, Leghorn Hats, Flowers, 
Violin Strings, Books of Essences, Venice Treacle, Balsams, Florence 
Cordials, Oil, Olives, Anchovies, Capers, Vermicelli, Bologna Sausages, 
Parmesan Cheese, Naples Soap, and similar delicate cates from foreign 
parts. All her friends put her down as a forty-thousand-pounder. In 
Brief, she professed to be satisfied with my gentility and Ancient Lineage, 
though worldly goods I had none to offer her. All congratulated me 
on my Good Fortune; and not wanting to make any unnecessary bustle 
about the affair, we took coach one fine Monday morning down to 
Fleet Market, and were married by a Fleet parson—none other, indeed, 
than my old Friend Chaplain Hodge, who had taken to this way of life 
and found it very profitable, marrying his twenty or thirty couple a week, 
when Business was brisk, at fees varying from five guineas to seven-and- 
sixpence, and from a dozen of Burgundy to half a pint of Geneva. But 
’twas a rascally business, the venerable man said, and he sorely longed for 
the good old days when he, and I, and Squire Pinchin, made the Grand 
Tour together. Alas, for that poor little man: His Reverence told me 
that he had gone from bad to worse; that his Mamma had married a 
knavish lawyer, who so bewildered Mr. Pinchin with Mortgages, and 
Deeds of Gift, and Loans at usurious interest, that he got at last the 
whole of his property from him, brought him in many thousands in debt 
besides, and, after keeping him for three years locked up and half-starved 
in the Compter, was only forced to consent to his enlargement when 
the unhappy little man—whose head was never of the strongest, and his 
wits always going a wool-gathering—went stark-staring mad, and was, 
by the City charity, removed to Bedlam Hospital in Moorfields. There 
he raved for a time, imagining himself to be the Pope of Rome, with a 
paper-cap for a tiara, an ell-wand for a crosier, a blanket for a rochet, 
and bestowing his blessings on the other Maniacs with much force and 
vehemence ; and there, poor demented creature, he died jn the year 1740. 

Much better would it have been for me, had I gone straight off my 
Head and had been sent tv howl in Bedlam, than that I should have 
married that same thievish catamaran, Madam Taffetas. Surely never 
Madman deserved a Dark House and a Whip more than I did for that 
most foolishly contracted union. I defy Calumny to prove that I ever 
used any thing approaching false Representations in this matter. I told 
her plainly that my Hand, Sword, and Deep Devotion were all I had to 
offer, and that for mere vile pounds, shillings, and pence, and other Mer- 
cantile Arrangements, I must look to her. Absolutely I borrowed ten 
pieces, although I was then at a very Low Ebb, to defray the expenses 
of the wedding Treat, which was done most handsomely at the Bible 
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and Crown, in Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill. “Now then,” I said to 
myself, as we came home towards the Strand (for we were. resolved to 
have no foolish honeymooning in the Country, but to remain in town 
and keep an eye to Business),—“ now then, Jack Dangerous, thou art at 
last Married and Settled, and need trouble thyself no more about the 
cares and anxieties of money-grubbing and bread-getting. Thou art 
tiled-in handsomely, Jack; thatched and fenced, and girt about with 
Comfort and Respectability. Thy hat is on, and thy house is covered.” 
Alas, poor fool! alas, triply distilled zany and ‘egregiously doting idiot! 
No sooner did a Hackney coach set us down at the Leghorn Warehouse 
in the broad part of the Strand, than we found Margery the maid and 
Tom the shopboy in a great confusion of tears on the threshold ; and im- 
mediately afterwards we heard that during our absence to get married, 
Bailiffs had made their entrance, and seized all the Merchandise for a bill 
owing by Madam Taffetas to her Factor of Seven Hundred Pounds. The 
false Quean that I was wedded to was hopelessly bankrupt, and with the 
greatest impudence in the world she calls upon me to pay the Money; 
the Bailiffs adding, with a grin, that to their knowledge she owed much 
more than their Execution stood for, and that no doubt, so soon as it was 
bruited abroad that I was her Husband, the Sheriff of Middlesex would 
have something to say to me in the way of a capias against my person. 
In vain did I Rave and Swear, and endeavour to show that I could in no 
way be held liable for Debts which I had never contracted. Such, I was 
told, was the Law; and such it remains to this day, to the Great Scandal 
of justice and the detriment of Gentlemen cavalieros who may be en- 
trapped into marrying vulgar Adventuresses whom they deem Gentle- 
women of Property, and who turn out instead to be not worth twopence- 
halfpenny in the world. Nor were words wanting to add dire Insult to 
this astounding Injury ; for Madam Taffetas, now Dangerous, as I groan- 
ingly remembered, must needs call me Mercenary Rascal, Shuffling Pick- 
thank, Low-minded Fortune-hunter, and the like unkind names. 

Madam Dangerous indeed! But I am thankful to Providence that 
the title she assumed very soon fell away from her, and that I was once 
more left free and Independent. For whilst we were in the very midst of 
Hot Dispute and violent Recrimination comes a great noise at the door 
as though some one were striving to Batter it down. And then Margery 
the Maid and Tom the shop-lad began to howl and yelp again, crying out 
Murder and thieves, and that they were undone, the Bailiffs smoking 
their Pipes and drinking their Beer meanwhile, as though they enjoyed 
the Humours of the Scene hugely, and my wicked wife now pretending 
to faint, and now making at me with the avowed Design of tearing my 
eyes out. Presently comes lurching and staggering into the room a Great 
Hulking Brute of a Man that was attired like a Sea Captain; and this 
Roystering Tarpaulin makes up without more ado to my Precious Partner, 
gives her two sounding Busses on either side of her cheeks, and salutes 
her as his wife. 
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“‘ Your wife!” I cried, starting up; “why, she’s my wife! I married 
her- this very morning, and to my sorrow, before Parson Hodge, the 
Couple- Beggar, at the Fleet.” 

“That may be, Brother,’ answers the Sea Captain, with drunken 
gravity ; “but she’s my wife, for allthat. You married her this morning, 
you say. I married her five years ago at Horsleydown, and in the Parish 
church. I’ve got the ’Stifficate to prove it; and though I say it that 
shouldn’t, there’s not a Finer woman, with a neater ancle and such a 
Devil of a temper, to be found ’twixt Beachy Head and Cape Horn.” 

“A fig for both of you,” bellows Madam Taffetas, who had gone into 
one of her Sham Faints in the arm-chair, but was now conveniently re- 
covered again. “If I’m married to both of you—to you, you pitiless 
Grampus” (this was to the Sea Captain), “and to you, Rufian, Bully, 
and Stabster” (this was to me), “I’m married to somebody else, and my 
real Husband is a Gentleman, who, if he were here, would quoit the pair 
of you into the street from Exeter Change to the Fox under the Hill.” 

She said this in one Scream, and then Fainted, or pretended to Faint 

in. 

“ Brother,” said the Sea Captain to me, staggering a little (for he 
confessed to having much mixed punch under hatches), but still very 
grave,—“ brother, I think as how it’s clear that we’re both of us d—d 
fools, and d—d lucky fellows at the same time.” 

“ Amen !” cries one of the Bailiffs, with a guffaw. 

“ You belay,” remarked the Captain, turning towards the vermin of Law 
with profound disdain. “ Brother” (turning to me), “is the Press out ?” 

“What do you mean?” I inquired. “You know that there’s no 
warrant for press-gangs in this part of the Liberties of Westminster.” 

“ Liberty be Hanged!” quoth the Sea Captain. “If there was any 
liberty, there couldn’t be a press, for which I don’t care a groat, for I’m 
a master mariner. This is what I mean. Is them landlubbers there 
part of a press-gung? Are youtrapped, brother? Are you in the bilboes? 
Are you in any danger of being put under hatches?” 

“Why,” upspoke one of the Bailiffs, answering for me, “ the truth is 
that we are Sheriff's Sergeants, and have made seizure, according to due 
writ of fi. fa. of this worthy lady’s goods. We've nothing at all against 
the gentleman who says that he married her this morning; but as you 
said that you’d married her five years ago, it’s very likely that we, or 
some of our mates, shall have something to say to you, in the form of 
parchment, between this and noon to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” answers the Strange Seaman. “You speak like a Man 
0’ War’s chaplain, some Lies and some Lingo, but all of it d—d Larned. 
Have you got ere a drop of rum, brother?” 

“There’s nothing here but some Three-Thread Swipes,” responds Mr. 
Bailiff; “and, indeed, we were waiting until the gentleman treated us to 
something better.” 

“Then,” continues the Captain, “ youshallhavesomerum. Younker, 
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go and fetch these gentlemen some liquor ;” and he flings a crown to the 
shop-lad. “You may drink your grog and blow your baccy,” he went 
on, “as long as ever you like, and much good may it do you. And as for 
you, Pig-faced Nan,”—in this uncivil manner did he address the false 
Madam Taffetas,—“ you may go to bed, or to the Devil, ’zactly as you 
choose, and settle your Business with the Bailiffs in the morning ’zactly 
as you like. And you and I, brother,” he wound up, taking me by the 
arm in quite a friendly manner, “ will just go and take our grog and blow 
our baccy in peace and quietness, and thank the Lord for it.” 

All this he said with great thickness and indistinctness of utterance, 
but with an immovable gravity of countenance. I never saw a Man 
who was manifestly so Drunk speak so sensibly, and behave himself in 
such a proper manner in my life. 

As he turned on his heel to leave the parlour where all this took place, 
I saw one of the Bailiffs rise stealthily as if to follow us. 

“ Belay there!” the Captain cried, advancing his mahogany Paw in 
a warning manner. “ Hold hard, shipmates. I’m a peaceable man, and 
aboard they call me Billy the Lamb; but, by the Lord Harry, if I catch 
you sneaking about, or trying to find out where I and this noble gentle- 
man be a going, I’m blest if I don’t split your skull in two with this here 
speaking-trumpet.” And so saying the Captain produced a very long 
tin tube, such as Mariners carry to make their voices heard at a distance 
at sea, but which they generally have aboard, and do not carry with them 
in their walks. 

The Bailiffs were sensible men, and forbore to intermeddle with us any 
more. So we marched out of the House, it being now about nine o’clock 
at night; and, upon my word, from that moment to this, I never set eyes 
upon Madam Taffetas, or Dangerous, or Blokes,—for the Sea Captain’s 
name, he afterwards told me, was Blokes,—or whatever her real Name 
was. It is very certain that she used me most scandalously, and cruelly 
betrayed the trusting confidence of one that was not only a Bachelor, 
but an Orphan. 

Captain Blokes was a strange character. We had a grand Carouse 
that night, he paying the Shot like a Gentleman; and over our flowing 
Bowls, he told me that he had long had suspicions of his wife’s real cha- 
racter; and was, indeed, in possession of evidence (though he had kept it 
secret) to prove that she had given herself in marriage to another man 
before she had wedded him. And then, through the serving-lad, he had 
heard that very morning, on his coming into the Pool from Gravesend 
and Foreign Parts, that Madam, who thought him in China at least, 
and hoped him Dead, was about to enter into Wedlock once again: so 
that, determined to have Sport, he had well Primed himself with Punch, 
and lurked about the neighbourhood until Monsieur Tomfool and his 
Spouse (by which I mean myself, although no other man should call me 
so) had come home from the Fleet. And so all the Crying, and Lord 
ha’ Mercies, of the Wenth and the Boy, were all subterfuges; and they 
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knew very well, the sly rogues, that the Sea Captain would soon be to 
the Fore. 

Nothing would suit him after this but that we should have Supper 
at the King of Prussia’s Head, in the Savoy, and, as I had given up my 
Lodgings as not Grand enough for me on the eve of my Wedding, and 
the Vessel of which he was Commander was lying in the Pool, that we 
should have Beds—at his charges—at the same Tavern; and, indeed, 
your Seafaring Men, although rough enough, and smelling woundily of 
tar and bilge-water, are the most Hospitable Creatures breathing; and 
that makes Me so free with my Money when there is a Treat afoot; 
albeit I can, without Vanity, declare myself Amphibious, for I have 
seen as much service by Sea as by Land, and have always approved 
myself a Gentleman of Courage, Honour, and Discretion, on both Ele- 
ments. 

The next morning, after a Nip of Aquavite, to clear the Cobwebs 
out of our throats, we went down to Billingsgate, where we saw my old 
humorous acquaintances, Brandy Sall, the fishwife, and the humorous 
porter, the Duke of Puddledock ; likewise a merry Wag, that did por- 
terage work for the Fish Factors ‘in the Market, and thereby seemed to 
have caught somewhat of the form of the fish beneath which his shoul- 
ders were continually groaning, so that all who could take that liberty 
with him called him Cod’s Head and Shoulders. Here we breakfasted 
on new Oysters and Fried Flounders, with a lappet of Kippered Salmon, 
for Goodman Thirst’s sake, and a rare bow! of hot Coffee, which made us 
relish a Jug of Punch afterwards in a highly jocund manner. And then we 
fell to conversation; and I, who had nothing to Conceal, and nothing to be 
Ashamed of, did recount those of my Adventures which I deemed would 
be most diverting (for I forbore to tell him those which were tedious and 
uneventful) to Captain Blokes. And he, not to be behindhand in frank 
confidence, told me how many years he had been at sea; how many mer- 
chant vessels he had commanded; and what Luck he had had in his 
divers Trading Adventures. Likewise, that he was now under engage- 
ment with some very worthy Merchants of Bristol, to man, equip, and 
command a vessel called The Marquis, which, in company with two 
others, the Hope and the Delight, were about to undertake a Cruising 
Voyage round the World. Finding from my speech that I was not 
wholly unaccustomed to the Sea, and being made acquainted with what 
Thad done in the West Indies and elsewhere, Captain Blokes was pleased 
to say, that I was the very man for him, if I would join him. And at 
this time, in verity, it seemed as though nothing could suit me better; for 
my Resources were quite exhausted, and I was brought very Low. So, 
after some further parley, and a good Beefsteak and Onions, and a bottle 
of Portugee Wine for dinner, we went to the Scrivener’s in Thames 
Street, by the name of Pritchett, that was Agent for the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers at Bristol; and an Agreement was drawn up, by 
which, for Fifty Shillings a Month pay, all due rations and allowances, 
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and a certain proportion of the profits to be divided among the Ship’s 
Company at the termination of our Adventure, I bound myself to serve 
Captain Blokes as Secretary and Purser of the ship Marquis. 

“Which means,” says he, when we had taken a Dram and shaken 
hands on signing articles, “that you are to Write, Fight, Drink, and 
keep Accompts, play put with me in the Cabin, assist me in preserving 
the Discipline of the Ship, sing a good song when you are called upon, 
help the Doctor to take care of the sick, and see that the Steward 
don’t steal the Grog and Tobacco; and if you'll stick to me, by the Lord 
Harry, Billy Blokes will stick to you. I like you because you were such 
a d—d fool as to go and marry that old woman.” 

The next day we took Coach at the Swan, by Paddington Church, for 
Bristol, and two days afterwards arrived at that great and flourishing 
Mercantile city. Nothing worthy ofnote on the road; the Highwaymen, 
that were wont to be so troublesome, being mostly put down, owing to 
Justice Fielding and De Vit’s stringent measures. We were much beset 
with gangs of wild Irish coming over from their own country a-harvest- 
ing in our fertile fields; and those gentry were like to have bred a riot, 
quarrelling with the English husbandmen at Stow. Being at Bristol, 
comfortably housed at the Bible and Crown in Wine Street,—the land- 
lord much given to swearing, but one of the best hands at making of 
Mum that ever I knew,— Captain Blokes had great work in settling 
business with the Company of Merchant Adventurers and Alderman 
Quarterbutt, their President. As it seems we were at war with the 
French and Spaniards, the MVarguis (burden about 320 tons) was to 
carry twenty-six guns and a complement of 108 men, letters of marque 
being granted to us by private Commission, with secret instruction as to 
Prizes and Plunder, so that the disposal of both should redound to the 
advantage of the Mariners, the Profit of our Employers, and the honour 
of His Majesty’s arms. We had nigh double the usual complement of 
officers usual in private ships, to prevent Mutinies, which ofttimes happen 
in long voyages, and that we might have a large provision for a succes- 
sion of officers in case of Mortality. In the Marquis we had Captain 
Blokes, commander-in-chief of the whole Armament, a Mariner; a 
Second Captain, who was a Dr. of Physick, and also acted as President 
of our Committee (having much book-learning), and Commander of the 
Marines; two Leftenants; a Sailing Master; a Pilot that was well ac- 
quainted with the South Seas, having been in those Latitudes twice 
before ; a Surgeon and his Mate, or Loblolly Boy; Self as Secretary and 
Purser; two young lawyers, designed to act as Midshipmen; Giles Cash, 
as Reformado,—that was the title of courtesy given to those who were 
sent to sea in lieu of being hanged; a Gunner and his crew; a Boat- 
swain, cooper, carpenter, sailmaker, smith, and armourer, ship’s corporal, 
Sergeant of Marines, cook; a Negro that could shave and play the fiddle ; 
and the Ship’s company as aforesaid, one-third of whom were foreigners 
of every nation under the Sun, and of those that were His Majesty’s sub- 
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jects many Tinkers, Tailors, Haymakers, Pedlars, &c.—a terribly mixed 
Gang, requiring much three-strand cord to keep ’em in order. 

On the 2d August 1748, we weighed from King’s Road, by Bristol, 
and at ten at night, having very little wind, anchored between the Holms 
and Minehead. Coming on a fresh gale at S.E. and E.S.E., we ran by 
Minehead at six in the morning. Next day;the wind veered to N.E. and 
E.N.E.; on the 4th there was but little wind, and smooth water; on the 
th we saw Land; and finding that we had overshot our port, which was 
Cork, came to an anchor at noon off the tworocks near Kinsale. At 
eight at night we weighed, having a Kinsale Pilot on board, who was 
like to have endangered our safety, the night being dark and foggy, and 
the Pilot not understanding his Business ; so that he nearly turned us into 
the next Bay to the westward of Cork, which provoked Captain Blokes to 
chastise him publicly on the quarter-deck. Our two consorts got into Cork 
before us, and we did not anchor in the Cove until the 7th August, at three 
in the afternoon. We stayed here until the 28th of the month, getting’in 
stores and provisions, and replacing as many of our tailors and haymakers 
as we could with real Sailors that could work the Ship. Our crew, however, 
were continually Marrying while we were at Cork, to the great Merri- 
ment of Self and Captain Blokes, who had seen enough and to spare of 
that Game; but they would be Spliced, although they expected to sail 
immediately ; among others, there was a Danish man coupled by a Romish 
Priest to an Irish woman, without understanding a word of each other's 
language, so that they were forced to use an Interpreter; yet I perceived 
this pair seemed more afflicted at separation than any of the rest. The 
Fellow continued melancholy for many days after we were at Sea. The 
rest, understanding each other and the world better, drank their cans of 
Flip till the very last Minute, concluded with a health to our good voyage 
and their next Happy Meeting, and then Departed, quite unconcerned. 

We took sailing orders on the Ist of September; and then Captain 
Blokes discovered to the crew whither we were bound,—that is to say, 
on a four years’ voyage,—in order that, if any Disorders should arise 
among us, we might exchange our, Malcontents while in company with 
one of His Majesty’s ships. But no complaint was found on board the 
Marquis, except from one fellow who was expected to have been Tithing 
man that year in his Parish, and said his wife would be obliged to pay 
Forty shillings in his absence; but seeing all hands satisfied, he was easily 
quieted, and drank with the rest to a prosperous voyage. On the 2d Sep- 
tember we, having cleaned and tallowed our ships five streaks below the 
Water-line, the fiddler struck up “ Lumps o’ Pudding,” and to follow that 
“Cold and Raw,” the Ship’s company joining chorus with a will, and so 
fell down to the Spit End by the Culloden Man of War, as our two Con- 
sorts had done the Night before. When we came to the Spit End, Cap- 
tain Blokes saluted the Culloden with Seven Guns, to which they returned 
Five in courtesy, and then we again Three for thanks. And so commenced 
my Journey round the World. 
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Cen Days in Mount Lebanon. 





THE autumn of 1860 found me a resident in Beyrout. The summer had 
been a very hot one, and, owing to the disturbed state of the country, no 
one had been able, as is the annual custom with the Europeans who live 
in that town, to take refuge from the broiling plains amongst the cool 
heights of Mount Lebanon. 

During the months of June and July every one had been horrified 
with the fearful wholesale massacres which the Druses, aided and abetted 
by the Turkish soldiers and Turkish officials, had committed in all the 
large Christian villages of the mountain, and had witnessed almost daily 
the unfortunate female refugees who, flying from the murderers of their 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons, arrived by hundreds to take shelter 
in the town, where they hoped the presence of the foreign consuls and 
foreign ships of war would protect them from further outrage. Even in 
Beyrout itself we were living on a volcano, which might any day vomit 
forth murder and rapine, as had been the case at Damascus; where the 
Moslem population rushed to arms, and in a few hours burnt down the 
whole Christian quarter, butchering some five thousand unarmed Chris- 
tians, and making beggars of the whole Christian population of that city, 
numbering some fifteen thousand souls. As the season advanced, matters 
began to assume a brighter aspect throughout Syria, thanks, however, to 
the energy shown by the foreign powers, and certainly not to the good- 
will of the Turks. On the 26th or 27th of July arrived Admiral Martin, 
in the flag-ship Marlborough, followed next day by the Victor Emma- 
nuel, the Neptune, the Cesar, and the Liffey ; the four first being screw 
line-of-battle ships, the latter a 50-gun screw-frigate. The Exmouth, 
screw liner, and Mohawk, gunboat, were already in Beyrout; and these, 
with the French liners Donauwerth and Redoutable, under the Contre- 
Amiral Jehenne, formed a fleet strong enough to awe the Moslem 
population into order. The day after his arrival, Admiral Martin had 
an interview with Fuad Pasha, and, much against that functionary’s wish, 
insisted upon the dismissal from office of Koorchid Pasha, the governor 
of Beyrout, under whose auspices, if not by his special orders, the 
massacre of the Christian population throughout Lebanon had been 
carried out. The energy and determination shown by Admiral Martin 
in this matter was the first official intimation the Turks received that 
England would not countenance any of their misdeeds in Syria; and 
from that moment we may date the commencement of that slight good 
the Ottoman officials newly sent from Constantinople made some show of 
effecting. 

But notwithstanding what had been done by the end of July,—and, 
considering the enormities perpetrated throughout the land, this was 
little enough,—it was evident that one or more of the European powers 
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should show Turkey more effectually that they had the will as well as 
the means to insist upon reparation for the atrocities committed, under 
the very eyes of the Turkish officials, throughout Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, 
and in Damascus ;—not only under the very eyes of the Turkish officials, but 
—if circumstantial evidence be of any value—with their direct sanction; 
for it ought never to be forgotten that, although the Druses and Maronites 
fought in many parts of Lebanon, the only cold-blooded massacres of the 
latter by the former took place in the towns and villages where there 
were Turkish troops stationed. After long delay and many counter- 
orders, it was at last decided that a French force should be sent to Syria, 
the first of these troops arriving on the 16th of August, succeeded by 
other detachments, until the whole body of six thousand effective men 
was assembled at Beyrout in the first week of September. Then it was 
that the Christian population, which—or at least such as were rich 
enough—had in June and July fled from Syria to Alexandria, Malta, 
Corfu, Athens, Algiers, and Tunis,—any where to be out of reach of the 
Sultan’s rule and the Osmanli troops,—began to return to their homes; 
and with them Beyrout assumed an appearance which in these days is 
seldom witnessed in any part of the world. In every nook and at every 
corner of the town were to be seen hundreds of the unfortunate refugees 
from Damascus, Dheir-el-Kammar, Hashbeiya, and Rasheiya, whose 
miserable clothing and downcast wretched appearance did far more to 
excite feelings of charity for them, and indignation against their perse- 
cutors, than the most eloquent appeal to charity ever set forth by the 
press or from the pulpit could have effected. Here, there, and every 
where were to be seen French soldiers, who, although their camp was 
some three miles from the town, appeared to be ever and always pur- 
chasing provisions in Beyrout. The light-blue jacket of the 1st Hussars, 
the African customs of the Algerian Spahis, the French gray, long-waisted 
pelisse of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, the well-known red trowsers and long 
gray coat of the Line, the entirely dark-blue uniform of the 16th Chas- 
seurs-i-Pied, the blue and red of the artillery, and the fantastic though 
most sensible’ dress of the Zouaves, seemed at all times in or about the 
streets of the city; whilst, mixed up with them, were to be seen the crews 
from English, French, Russian, Austrian, Spanish, Dutch, and Greek 
men-of-war, together with Maronite monks, Greek Catholic priests, French 
Lazarists, Italian Capuchins, American missionaries, Lebanon moun- 
taineers, Turkish soldiers, Albanian irregulars, European merchants, camp- 
followers of various nations, special correspondents, and—though last, not 
least— English travellers. Certainly a more motley crowd than that 
which thronged the streets of Beyrout from the middle of August until 
the commencement of October could hardly have been seen in any land 
under any circumstances. 

At last the number of troops in the French camp was greatly lessened. 
After throwing every possible obstacle in the way of General de Beau- 
fort, who commanded the force, Fuad Pasha at last consented that a por- 
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tion of the French division should join the Turkish troops in an attempt 
to capture some of the most notorious of the Druse chiefs; care being 
taken to warn these same chiefs, and to let them slip through the Turkish 
outposts, which—as a kind of Oriental joke-—were placed so as to prevent 
their flying to the Houran. Of this private arrangement between the 
Turks and Druses General de Beaufort of course knew nothing, and in 
allgood faith proceeded to move into the mountain with his troops. 
Having, by means of a letter of introduction from a mutual friend, made 
the general’s acquaintance soon after he arrived from France, I called on 
him, and asked leave to accompany the expedition; and not only was my 
request at once and most cordially granted, but M. de Beaufort was kind 
enough to ask me to be his guest throughout the expedition, and offered 
to provide me with a tent as well as a seat at his table. Unfortunately 
an attack of fever prevented my moving for about a fortnight after the 
force had left camp; and it was not until the French troops had been 
posted at the various places selected by the general in the mountain that 
I was able to undertake my projected trip. 

My route from Beyrout, towards those districts of Lebanon called the 
Druse Mountains, led me from the town to the south, through the pine- 
wood, where that part of the French force which the general had not 
taken with him was still encamped. 

Although the roads in this part of the mountain were deemed safe 
enough, I was strongly advised, as I intended visiting some of the more 
remote villages of Lebanon, to take a small escort with me. Accord- 
ingly, through the kindness of the English vice-consul in Beyrout, who 
applied to the pasha for me, I was furnished with two Moslem horsemen, 
who in every sense of the word were irregulars. The bargain was, that 
their horses were to be fed at my expense throughout the trip, and that 
when we returned to Beyrout I was to give them any present in the 
shape of money which I deemed they had earned by their work and con- 
duct: the Tefekgie Bashi, or chief of the police, assuring them in my 
presence, before we left the town, that should I complain of them on my 
return, they would be dismissed from their employment, having previously 
been made to eat an unlimited quantity of stick, in the shape of bastinado 
upon the soles of their feet. As it was, no men could behave better than 
they did throughout the journey. In addition to these men, I had a 
Syce, or groom, who rode a second horse of my own, and looked after 
both the animals on the journey. For baggage I carried a small pair of 
saddle-bags on my own horse, a large pair, which my irregulars took it 
by turns to carry on their respective nags, and a third pair,—containing 
nose-bags, brushes, heel-ropes, and other horse-gear, which were slung 
behind the groom. Tents or cooking-utensils I did not trouble myself 
with, being determined to trust for board and lodging to such places and 
persons as I ran across in my journey. Of arms, I had a revolver in my 
own belt, whilst the groom carried an old double-barreled French fowl- 
ing-piece,—from which I would much rather have stood a shot than have 
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incurred the risk of firing it myself. My irregulars were, as a matter of 
course, armed to the teeth, each having an old musket, which was in 
much the same category as the fowling-piece, besides sabres, daggers, 
and any number of silver-mounted, flint-locked, long-barreled pistols, 
much of the same make as those which Cromwell’s Ironsides must have 
used. With this party, and thus equipped, I started forth on the second 
day of my journey, continued for some distance along the table-land on 
the first ridge of Lebanon ; then turning to my left, lost sight of the sea; 
crossed the ridge, and passing through the Druse village of Kaffer Metta, 
commenced a most villanous break-neck descent towards the bridge of 
Jessir-el-Kady, which in this valley spans the river Damour. The path- 
way to the bridge, which is about two thousand feet below the level of 
the top of the hill, was so steep that to ride down it in any comfort was 
out of the question; whilst in its broadest parts it was barely three feet 
wide. On one side there was a steep bank, to go up which was impossible ; 
and on the other a precipice, of some five hundred feet, to fall down 
which would have been any thing but pleasant. Owing to the turnings 
of the path, it was impossible to see more than two hundred yards ahead; 
and just as I came to one of these turnings, an immense number of mules, 
belonging to the French baggage-train, came in sight,—they coming up 
as I was going down the hill. It seemed that our only chance of safety 
would be to turn up the hill, and retrace our steps to the top of the moun- 
tain, which, with the day advancing, a long journey before us, and as 
we had already got more than half-way down to the bridge, did not seem 
a very bright prospect. However, the sergeant in command of the party 
soon solved the difficulty. He called a halt of the mules (which were 
unladen), and, making some two dozen of his men come forward with 
spades and pickaxes, cut out of the bank a recess large enough for the 
four horses of our party to be huddled, so as to give the mules room to 
pass. The task took nearly half-an-hour to accomplish ; but, as the ser- 
geant said, any thing was better than making our party retrace its steps. 
Whilst the men were at work, their commander accepted a cigar and a 
glass of sherry from me, giving me very willingly any information I 
wanted about his corps, which had struck me, ever since the troops landed 
at Beyrout, as the most effective baggage-corps I had ever seen, and con- 
trasted greatly with the sorry attempts at any thing like an organisation 
of baggage-animals which I remembered in our Indian campaigns. 

The regiment of which I then saw a part is called Le T'raind Af- 
rique, having been raised and used exclusively for service in Algiers, 
from whence two squadrons had been brought to take part in the Syrian 
expedition. The corps consists of six squadrons, each of the latter being 
officered by a captain, a second captain, two lieutenants, and two sub- 
lieutenants, and consisting of two hundred mules, with one hundred 
drivers, besides a due proportion of non-commissioned officers. The 
latter are mounted on good horses; but the drivers all walk, each man 
having charge of two animals. ‘The mules are, without exception, the 
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finest animals of their kind I ever saw, those of Spain itself not excepted. 
They are bred in Algiers, on government farms, and are the offspring of 
half-bred Irish mares and large Spanish donkeys, purchased and brought 
over exclusively for this purpose. The officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Train d Afrique are dressed and armed something like light 
dragoons; but the drivers wear canvas smock-frocks, with the red fez 
or skull-cap, their red trousers and white gaiters alone showing they are 
soldiers. Each man is armed with a short, large-bored, and very handy 
carbine, to which is added a sword-bayonet,—an excellent weapon with 
which to defend themselves and their animals at close quarters, the only 
way in which they are likely ever to be attacked. The loads which the 
mules carry are of such exact weight, so equally balanced and so well 
hung, the pack-saddles of such excellent construction, and the care taken 
of the animals so great, that a sore back—that great bane of all baggage- 
animals—is almost unknown in the corps. Every driver is answerable 
for the condition of his two mules, each brigadier or corporal is obliged 
to give an account of ten drivers and twenty mules, the sergeants have 
- each to look after a squad of twenty drivers and eighty mules; and thus 
the chain of responsibility is carried on throughout the corps. And cer- 
tainly the system seems to work well. During the whole time that the 
French troops were in Syria the baggage-corps was ever at work. Some- 
times it was carrying provisions to the various posts on Mount Lebanon, 
on other occasions planks or stones to the camp, or else bringing military 
stores from the shipping to the various dépédts. Wherever you went, the 
most conspicuous objects to be seen were the French military mules. 
And yet the latter never appeared out of condition, but to the very last 
were as sleek, and had as fine coats as could be found in well looked- 
after carriage-horses. In fact, it often struck me that the French cavalry 
might, so far as grooming and condition is concerned, take a lesson from 
the Train d’Afrique. One reason why this corps works so well is, that 
the drivers are all specially selected from the conscripts which come from 
those parts of France (towards the Pyrenees) where mules are much 
used. I observed that nearly all the men spoke the same patois, and 
even appeared (to me, at least) to have something of a family likeness, 
—such as you see amongst the Bavarians, Swiss, Irish, and the High- 
landers of Scotland. Until after the Crimean war, the baggage-train in 
Algiers was by no means what it ought to be; but since then the Em- 
peror himself changed all the system of the corps; and, from the breed- 
ing of the mules down to the most minute details of the regiment, every 
thing has been specially laid down and ordered by Imperial command ; 
certainly doing great credit to Napoleon’s military knowledge and fore- 
thought. 

So soon as I had got rid of the mule difficulty, I pushed on to the 
foot of the mountain, crossed the bridge, and immediately commenced 
the ascent of the second ridge of Lebanon. From this half-an-hour’s 
ride brought me to the once populous, but now burnt-down and 
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deserted, town of Dheir-el-Kammar, abandoned by all save by a 
party of French soldiers from the garrison at Bteddin, who were em- 
ployed in clearing away the rubbish of broken-down houses and walls. 
This town four months before had contained a thriving, industrious, 
and—many of them, at least — wealthy population of 6000 souls, 
busily engaged in the cultivation of the silk-worm, and in the manufac- 
ture of silk-stuffs, which were in great request throughout Syria. In 
and about the place there were more than 800 silk hand-looms at work. 

I pushed on through the town of Dheir-el-Kammar, and, turning out 
of the main road to Mooktara, commenced first the descent, and then 
the ascent leading to the castle of Bteddin, which stands opposite Dheir- 
el-Kammar, with a deep valley or ravine between them. And here the 
difference between present French and former Turkish occupation of the 
place became visible. The latter had maintained a strong garrison in 
Bteddin for twenty years, but it had never for a moment entered their 
heads to make a road between the castle and the neighbouring town; the 
former had not been twenty days in the place, and had already constructed 
an excellent, wide, safe, and well-drained bridle-path between the two local- 
ities. The last time—about a year previous to my present trip—that I had 
visited Bteddin, every person going there from Dheir-el-Kammar was 
obliged to dismount from his horse, so bad and dangerous was the road; 
now the French soldiers had made it so safe that, but for the steepness of 
the path, we could have ridden down it at a hand-gallop. From the bottom 
of the ravine, an equally good road—also made by the French—took us 
up the hill to the gate of the castle of Bteddin, garrisoned by two bat- 
talions of the 13th of the Line, and where, what with French soldiers on 
guard at the entrance, French soldiers on fatigue-duty, squads at drill in 
the vast court, and French camp-followers keeping three or four ‘small 
eating-houses and cafés outside the gate, it was easy to imagine oneself 
back in France. 

Upon addressing myself to a group of officers lounging under some 
fig-trees near the gate, I found that General de Beaufort had taken his de- 
parture for Beyrout by another road than the one I had come that very 
morning, and that all his staff had gone with him. This was bad news 
for me, as by this time the sun was nearly set; horses and riders had had 
a long day of it; Mooktara, the only other halting-place within a twelve 
hours’ march, was two hours’ journey over a bad road; and yet I could 
hardly ask for even a night’s hospitality from people I had never seen be- 
fore. I was on the point of ordering my irregulars to mount again, when 
one of the officers stepped forward, and said that, if I would accompany 
him to the colonel of the regiment, who commanded the garrison, and ask 
leave to sleep in the castle,—a mere matter of military form,—he (the 
speaker), and the officers who messed with him, should be delighted if I 
would accept such hospitality as they could offer for the night in the way 
of dinner, bed, and so forth. 

Under the circumstances, I was only too happy to say yes; the more 
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so, as the invitation was given in a frank, gentleman-like, and soldierly 
way, and with an evident wish on the part of the speaker to be of service 
to a wandering stranger, although that wanderer was a son of perfide 
Albion. I therefore at once dismounted, and, leaving my horses and 
escort at the gate, proceeded with my host to the quarters of Colonel 
d’Arigo, who commanded the 18th Regiment of the Line, as well as the 
post at Bteddin. 

Upon being shown in to the colonel, he at once said I was most wel- 
come to remain as long as I liked at Bteddin. On leaving the colonel 
I was introduced to, and most kindly received by, the five messmates of 
my companion, and nothing could exceed the hospitality shown me during 
my sojourn amongst them. ‘The next morning I took leave of the 
officers, whose kindness and hospitality I shall never forget, and who, 
for every thing that gentlemen and soldiers ought to be, would bear a 
very favourable comparison with our best English regiments. Mounting 
my horse, and setting my irregulars in motion, I moved farther up the 
hill, and took the road to Mooktara, the property and seat of the famous 
Druse chief, Sheik Syud Jumblat, who was at that time in prison at 
Beyrout, and whose castle—for Mooktara is in many respects hardly 
inferior to Bteddin—was in possession of the Turkish authorities, General 
Kmetty having his head-quarters in the dwelling-house of the imprisoned 
sheik. I arrived at my destination about sunset, meeting with a very 
hearty welcome from the general, who had that afternoon arrived from 
his tour in the neighbouring districts. Here too I was in the very 
middle of soldiers, a Turkish division of troops, consisting of four or five 
battalions, being encamped in various spots near the village, and all 
within view of the castle. 

Although it is not upon so grand a scale as Bteddin, Mooktara strikes 
the traveller in some points more favourably—as being erected on one 
of the most picturesque spots, and in the middle of the finest mountain 
scenery it is possible to conceive. The house is in excellent order ; for it 
was rebuilt by degrees, within the last ten years, on the site of an older 
but nearly ruined castle ; and, moreover, it has been as yet but a short time 
in the hands of the Turks. At a little distance, the place gives one the 
idea of an English nobleman’s seat, which somehow has found its way 
into a wild, mountainous country. And the grounds for some distance 
round help to strengthen the notion; for, being full of very large fine 
olive-trees, with plenty of verdure on the ground, they look exactly like 
a very large English park, that has accompanied the nobleman’s castle 
to its present sojourn. Nor is water wanting to make the scenery more 
perfect. At the bottom ofa small valley close to the house, there is a 
noisy, tumbling, rocky river, whose very counterpart I have seen in 
various parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Mooktara, although there 
are some Christian inhabitants in many of the villages about, is in the 
very heart of the Druse country; and, as a Turkish military commission 
was sitting in the castle to inquire into matters connected with the recent 
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outbreaks, there were hundreds of this strange people in and about the 
place in every direction. Nor was society wanting during the three days 
I remained at Mooktara. Besides two or three Hungarians in the Turkish 
service, all of whom spoke French, there was an English officer, a Colonel 
O’Reilly, also in the service of the Porte, who was there on a special 
mission. These gentlemen met every evening at the general’s, as did 
also the superior Turkish officers, some of whom also spoke French. 
Wandering about the neighbourhood in the morning, gun in hand, there 
was always something new to visit in the splendid scenery with which this 
part of Lebanon abounds. I had also here an excellent opportunity of 
seeing Turkish troops in camp; but the battalions under General Kmetty 
were in very different order from the dirty, listless vagabonds who compose 
the very great majority of the Ottoman army. These men had only been 
a few weeks from Constantinople, they were well dressed, smart, belonged 
to a picked body of soldiers—the Imperial Guard,—were not in arrears of 
pay, and were under an officer they knew, liked, and feared, and who 
had officers he could trust on his staff. 

On the fourth day of my sojourn at Mooktara, I started off to join 
General de Beaufort, who had returned from Beyrout to the mountain, 
and whose camp I learnt was at Mejdelmahoush, a village about four 
hours’ march from General Kmetty’s head-quarters. But before I had 
been an hour in the saddle, I fell in with the French head-quarters, con- 
sisting of the general, his personal staff, and a small escort of Zouaves, 
all of whom had halted to breakfast under the shade of some olive-trees, 
on their way from Bteddin to some of the other posts on Lebanon. The 
general at once asked me to join their meal, which, although every 
thing was very good of its kind, consisted only of cold meat, ration-bread, 
some very good light Bordeaux, with excellent black coffee as a finish. 
“You must take us in the rough,” said the general, who, like the rest 
of us, used a clasp-knife to cut his meat with, as there were neither 
knives, forks, nor plates provided. However, when the eatables are good 
and the appetite better, it is not difficult to make a hearty meal, even 
without these usual adjuncts to the table; and I question whether any 
of those present ever enjoyed their breakfast more than on this occasion. 
The novelty of the scene, too, was not without its charms tome. The 
clump of trees under which we sat was not large; and therefore, in order 
to allow the Zouaves to enjoy the shade, they were necessarily seated 
close to where the general was; so that the whole seemed to form one 
large party. Iwas very much struck with the familiar, yet perfectly 
respectful, manner in which even the private soldiers addressed their 
chief, whom they seemed to like very much. One old sergeant, with the 
legion of honour, and several medals on his breast, came up to the gene- 
ral with a letter, which an orderly had just brought from one of the sta- 
tions on the mountain. Seeing that the man was smoking, the general 
asked him for a light for his cigar, which he of course gave; and then 
asked the chief whether the spot they were halted at was not very like 
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some place or other they had seen together on service in Algiers. The 
general did not seem to think the sergeant’s remark at all out of place, 
but looked round him, and said, yes, that it was very like the place in 
question. Another old Zouave sitting near then chimed in, and gave his 
opinion on the subject; but without appearing in the least to presume, 
and quite respectful, although quite at his ease. There is in the French 
army a strange mixture of familiarity and respect amongst the various 
ranks, which seems extraordinary to any one who has been in the English 
army. In our service, when off parade or duty, all the officers with the 
exception of the commanding officer, are on terms of the most perfect 
equality. But not so with our neighbours. When a major in the French 
army meets a captain, even if they are not of the same corps, the latter 
salutes the former first, and so on throughout all the other ranks. Yet 
the same officers think it quite natural to talk, shake hands, and even sit 
down in a café, with a sergeant, corporal, or private ; a proceeding which 
in our service would cause the officer’s dismissal by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

As General de Beaufort was anxious to push on to Mooktara, and as I 
did not care to visit again the place from which I had come, I took leave 
of him that afternoon; he being kind enough to furnish me with letters 
of introduction to the officers commanding the various corps and forts on 
the mountain. We started about the same time, the general going by 
the road I had come, whilst I moved direct north, up the magnificent 
valley of the Barook. A ride of two hours brought me to a very pretty 
spot, where, close to a Druse village, the 16th battalion of Chasseurs-d- 
Pied were encamped. Asking my way to the tent of the major who 
commanded the battalion, I presented the letter which General de Beau- 
fort had given me for him. He at once asked me to dismount, saying, 
that as a matter of course I must stay the night there, and that, if I 
would excuse the shortcomings attendant on campaigning, he would 
be delighted to see me at dinner; an invitation I was only too glad to 
accept. Upon my informing him that I had no tent with me, he im- 
mediately sent for three or four soldiers, who in half an hour had erected 
a kind of hut made with sticks, and covered with leaves, forming a very 
good sleeping apartment in fine weather, and quite proof against the 
heavy dew that falls during the night-time at this season. By the time 
my temporary dwelling-house was built, and I had divested myself of 
my riding-boots, dinner was announced ; and we sat down—a very merry 
party, consisting of the commandant, or major of the battalion, his “ad- 
jutant- major” (in our service called the adjutant; but in the French 
army the adjutant of a battalion is a non-commissioned officer, corre- 
sponding to our regimental sergeant-major), the doctor of the corps, the 
special correspondent of the Paris Presse newspaper, a captain of the 
staff corps, and myself. As with my former hosts of the 13th Regiment 
at Bteddin, the dinner was plain, well cooked, and served up hot; whilst 
conversation was kept up pretty briskly, owing chiefly to the mail from 
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Europe having reached the camp that afternoon, and all the party, except 
myself, having received their letters and newspapers from home. Just as 
our meal was finished, and we had begun upon the coffee, cigars, and 
pipes, a messenger who had followed, and traced me from Beyrout to 
Bteddin, from Bteddin to Mooktara, and thence to my present halting- 
place, arrived with my letters, newspapers, and magazines that had come 
by the last steamer. In those days Zemple Bar was not yet in ex- 
istence ; but, much to the astonishment of the party, who thought, from 
the size and number of my packets, I must be at the least some diplo- 
matic character travelling incognito, I received, owing to the stupidity of 
my servant in Beyrout, who had forwarded every thing that came by the 
mail for me direct to the mountain, although he hardly knew any thing 
for certain of my whereabouts, besides a host of letters, and several files 
of the Evening Mail, copies of Blackwood, Fraser, All the Year round, 
Once a Week, and the Cornhill, besides the Illustrated Nems, and the 
monthly part of Punch. As the latter contained a not very flattering 
portrait of the Emperor Napoleon, I was unwilling to let my companions 
see it, and tried to hide it amongst my newspapers; but one of them hap- 
pened to see the name on the cover, and insisted on my bringing it forth, 
which I did, protesting against my responsibility, should any one be 
annoyed by what he saw. However, there was no need for my fear, as 
one and all of the party received the print with the greatest good temper, 
and with shouts of laughter. 

The next morning saw me early in the saddle, as I intended proceed- 
ing up the valley as far as the village of Barook; then ascending and 
crossing the last ridge of Lebanon, and so down to the valley of Coelo- 
Syria, commonly’ called the Bekaa, and along the eastern foot of Leba- 
non to the Damascus road, where, at a village called Cabilias, there was a 
large French post. This would have made a journey of at least twelve 
hours; so that, to arrive before sunset, I had need to be off betimes in the 
morning. I reached Barook in safety ; but as I was stopping to water my 
horse at the stream which runs near the village, I discovered that the 
animal had cast a shoe. We rode into the village, and asked for the 
bithar, or blacksmith, but found he had started the day before to Mook- 
tara, and would not be back before sunset; so there was no help for it. 
With only three hours out of a twelve hours’ journey got over, I was 
obliged to make up my mind to spend the whole of the day—it was then 
only eight o’clock—and the following night in the village, without a soul 
who could speak any living tongue but Arabic. How I blessed the blun- 
dering of my servant, who had forwarded all my magazines from Bey- 
rout! and how still more glad I was that I had not carried out my first 
intention of sending them back by the messenger who brought them! 

The village of Barook is inhabited exclusively by Druses, and nearly 
all who belong to the village had taken more or less part in the massacre 
of Dheir-el-Kammar. When I rode into the place, all the people came 
out on the tops of their houses to look at me; but when I inquired for a 
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room in which I could put up for the night, I received nothing but sulky 
answers in the negative from every one. They had “ no rooms to spare,” 
they said; their “ houses were not fit for rich men to live in;” and so forth. 
The reason for this was, that they imagined I was a Frenchman, for whom 
the Druses—looking on France as the protector of their enemies, the 
Christians of Syria—have a great dislike. But no sooner was it known 
that I was an Englishman, than every house was at my disposal, each of 
the sheiks begging me to honour his habitation by taking up my abode 
in it. Having selected one which looked a little cleaner than the rest,— 
not that there was much to chose between them, for all appeared alike 
filthy,—I picked out a room, had it swept out, spread my carpet in a corner, 
made a bulwark of my saddle-bags, books, and other belongings, and 
begged as a special favour that I might be left alone for—at any rate the 
better part of—the day. The latter request I was induced to make from 
seeing a numerous body of Druses outside, who proclaimed their intention 
of paying their respects to me. I summoned one of my irregulars, and 
told him that upon his head be it if my privacy were violated until after 
sunset, when I should be happy to receive as many of the sheiks as liked 
to come. In the mean time, the Turkish Busbashi, or captain, command- 
ing the detachment of Ottoman troops in the village, having heard of my 
arrival, sent over his servant with an immense dish of pillaf, cooked after 
the manner of Constantinople; so that, with the addition of some kebats 
and boiled eggs, which my syce cooked, and some good French ration- 
bread and win ordinaire, which I had bought at the canteen of the 16th 
Chasseurs, I made a very tolerable meal; and, what with the magazines, 
the Hvening Mail (the tri-weekly edition of the Times), some very excellent 
tobacco, and a little sleep, it was astonishing how quickly the day passed 
over, and how soon I found on looking at my watch that it wanted but a 
couple of hours to sunset. 

Whilst lying reading and smoking in the room, I was much amused 
by a conversation I overheard outside the window, between one of my 
irregulars and some Druses of the village. After the usual Arab com- 
pliments, the latter asked whether they could go in to visit the Comasjit 
(the gentleman). The answer was no, that he was particularly busy, 
and had given orders that until after the evening meal was over he could 
receive no one. 

“ But,” said the Druse, “he must be very lonely, and our visit will 
serve to amuse him—to pass away the time.” 

“He is never lonely,” answered the irregular; “ he is a holy man 
amongst the Franks, and spends all his time reading their holy books. 
Whenever we halt on the road to take coffee, smoke a pipe, or feed the 
horses, he takes out of his saddle-bags a green book, and reads it with 
attention until we proceed again.” 

The man’s story was so far true that I am much given to while away 
the time by reading, and it was perfectly correct that I often brought 
forth a “green book” to read, which was in fact a volume of Household 
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Words, than which I know no better companion for a solitary wanderer 
in any land. 

When the sun was set, and my dinner over, I was told that, according 
to appointment, some of the Druse sheiks were outside and wished to pay 
their respects. On permission in they came by twos and threes, until the 
room was perfectly full; there could not have been less than fifty persons 
present, including attendants, for a considerable part of the evening. 
Each visitor, after slipping off his shoes at the door, advanced towards 
me, salaamed by touching with his right hand his heart, mouth, and fore- 
head, asked after my health, my prosperity, hoped the Almighty would 
bless me, wished that my days might be long, and all the string of Arab 
compliments, repeated in a fast tone, but each having its appropriate reply 
from the visitee, who remains standing until the visitor has finished his 
formula of good wishes. The latter then begs the former to be seated, 
which invitation, until repeated a second and a third time, is half de- 
clined in a sort of coy manner. At last the visitor squats down on his 
hams, but in a much inferior place, or much nearer the door, than his 
rank entitles him to. The visitee again begs he will come nearer or sit 
on the divan, if there be one. This invitation has also to be repeated once 
or twice, until at last the visitor, with seeming reluctance, gets into his 
proper place, and then the ceremony has tu be gone all over again with the 
next who arrives. Let this be repeated, as I had to do, twenty or more 
times in the course of an evening, as each batch of Druses came in, and 
the ceremony ends by being fatiguing, to say the least of it. In fact, I 
don’t think that Martin Chuzzlewit was more tired after his celebrated 
lévée at the National Hotel, than I was after I had got all my Druse 
visitors settled down into their places. Fortunately for my resources in 
the way of coffee-cups and chibooks, nearly all who came to see me were 
Ackals, that is, of the initiated class, who never smoke, and very few of 
whom indulge in coffee, considering these luxuries, as well as all kinds of 
liquor, sinful and to be altogether abstained from. Even as it was, for 
the few Djahals, or uninitiated, who were present, I had to borrow coffee- 
cups and pipes from my neighbour the Turkish captain,—he who had so 
hospitably supplied my breakfast in the morning with a Constantinople 
pillaf. 

For a couple of hours the conversation was very general, the Druses 
confining themselves to asking questions about what ships of war were in 
Beyrout, how long the French intended to remain in the mountain, 
whether England also proposed sending troops into Syria, and what was 
the general opinion in Europe regarding the late civil war. In my replies 
I did not mince matters ; for as an Oriental seldom speaks the truth himself, 
and never does so when to hear it would be disagreeable to those he ad- 
dresses, so he has the most profound respect for such as speak their minds 
openly. I told them one and all, that, so far as the mere fighting in the 
civil war was concerned, the sympathies of England were with the Druses, 
who had bravely repulsed an enemy greatly out-numbering them ; but 
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that by the brutal wholesale massacres of unarmed men at Dheir-el- 
Kammar, Hashbeiya, and Rasheiya, as well as by the part they had taken 
in the plundering and murdering at Damascus, they had excited horror 
throughout Europe, and not less in England than elsewhere. As I said 
this, I could observe that many of them looked from one to the other, as 
if this very plain speaking was almost too much for them, the more so as 
I knew very well that nearly every one of those before me had taken an 
active part in the horrors committed at Dheir-el-Kammar. I then went 
on to say that in one thing, and one only, were the Druses better than 
the Osmanli soldiers ; which was, that they never in any way ill-treated 
women, whereas the Turks’ conduct in this respect had been on all occa- 
sions most brutal. “But,” I continued, “what every one blames you most 
for, is the way in which you have allowed yourselves to be made the tools 
of the Turkish officials. The latter wished and wanted the whole Christian 
population of Lebanon to be exterminated, but feared themselves to take 
an active part in this hellish deed. They therefore made you Druses 
their tools, and you will find that those who made the tools can also break 
them. Are not all your chief sheiks either refugees in the Houran, or 
prisoners in Beyrout? Do you think that the Turks will stand between 
you and the punishment which Europe demands for your misdeeds? On 
the contrary, even now the English Commissioner has to exert himself to 
save the sheiks who are in prison from being condemned to death without 
a fair trial, and almost without a hearing.” To this they all assented, say- 
ing, what is perfectly true, that before the country was given back to 
the Turks in 1840, the Christians and Druses were not enemies, but lived 
in peace one with another; and that since then the mountain had been in 
constant hot water, from the deadly hatred which has sprung up between 
the two sects. 

At a later period of the evening the whole party, save three or four 
of the elder sheiks, rose to take leave. Much the same ceremony had 
to be observed at their departure as on their arrival, except that they all 
filed off ina body. The elders who remained then drew near me, said 
that they had a favour to ask, which, being an Englishman, they felt 
certain I would not mention again, even if I did not grant their prayer ; 
for that Englishmen, unlike the French, could keep a secret as well as 
Druses, and were not given to useless talking. I replied that, al- 
though I could not promise to grant their request until I knew what 
it was, I would certainly not mention any thing they told me in private. 
They then proceeded to say how a certain sheik of the village, whose 
name they mentioned, whom I knew to be a most bloodthirsty scoun- 
drel, and who was universally believed to have fled to the Houran, was 
even now hid in the village—that, in fact, he was in the next room. He 
had delayed so long leaving the mountain, that now all the outlets were 
more or less guarded by the French troops; and that, as the Turkish 
government had set a heavy price upon his head, it would be impossible 
for him to escape unless I favoured his doing so. That the matter had 
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been talked over since my arrival was known, and it was determined to 
beg me to allow him to go with me as my guide, in which character he 
could get past all the French outposts unquestioned, and could then make 
his way safely to the Houran. All this plan was told me almost in 
whispers, and with a vast deal of gesticulation and energy; the speaker 
ending by offering for my acceptance a very fine mare, of pure blood, 
which I had admired greatly on passing through the village in the 
morning. 

Although my mind was at once made up what to do, I told my visi- 
tors that I would think over the matter during the night; and that if 
they would come to see a little after sunrise in the morning, I would give 
them my answer. To this they agreed, saying that the English were a 
great people, who never acted without reflection, and begging that I 
would give their request a favourable consideration. They then rose and 
took their leave; and I lay down to sleep, very tired and worn out with 
the long talk and crowd of visitors I had had all the evening ; for by the 
time the last had taken their leave, it was considerably past midnight. 

The next morning, almost before it was light, I heard the voice of 
one of my last night’s visitors outside the house, asking my syce whether 
I was yet visible. By the time I was dressed and reudy to see him, 
several more Druses had joined him outside; but these he would not let 
enter, saying he had private business with me. When he came in, he at 
once began again on the subject of last night, saying that, if I would 
but grant his request, the refugee sheik would precede me out of the 
village, and join me where none of the inhabitants could see him. I 
then told him that I could in no way help in the escape of any one 
who was denounced by the Turkish authorities ; and that, as in all mat- 
ters connected with Syria the French and English governments were 
acting together, if I helped to deceive the one, it would be in fact de- 
ceiving the other. That, as regarded the hiding-place of the sheik, their 
secret was perfectly safe with me; but that, as he knew well, the Eng- 
lish were people of one word, and that he must excuse me for not lend- 
ing myself to assist a man who had caused the death of hundreds of in- 
nocent unarmed people. My answer was evidently not unexpected; but, 
at a signal from my visitor, in rushed a pale, haggard, careworn man, 
who threw himself at my feet, and begged me, by all that was sacred and 
holy in the world, to save him, and allow him to go with me. I replied, 
that my mind was made up, and that no one should go with me except 
my own servant and the escort of irregulars upon any condition whatever. 
I then called to my syce to get the horses ready, as I wished to start 
at once. Upon this, the refugee declared that he would at all risks 
mount, and join me outside the village; to which I replied, that if he 
did so, I should consider my promise of secreey at an end, and would 
denounce him at the very first French post we came to. He then re- 
tired, and I saw nothing more of him; but learnt about a month later 
that he had managed to get past some of the Turkish posts,—by the usual 
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method of making matters pleasant, I presume,—and was safe in the 
Houran, with all his family. 

By the time the above interview was over, the blacksmith had shod 
my horse, the nags of all my party were saddled, and the baggage packed; 
so that I at once mounted, and started on my way. Our road led still 
farther up the valley for a short distance, and then, turning sharp towards 
the east, we commenced a rapid ascent up the last ridge of Lebanon. 
The path was wide, and pretty free from stones, but so steep that in a 
very short time we were in quite a different temperature, and I was glad 
to unstrap my cloak and put it on, so sharp was the cold, after the 
warmth of the valley below. In about three hours after leaving Barook 
we arrived at the watershed of the ridge, and near it a small ravine, well 
sheltered from the sun, in which the snow of last year—we were now at 
the end of September—was still lying. 

The view from this spot was one of the finest it has ever been my lot 
to see in any part of the world. To the westward we overlooked ridge 
upon ridge, and valleys beyond valleys, of the mountain, with the blue 
Mediterranean Sea in the distance, and villages to be seen in every direc- 
tion. Turning again to the west, some three thousand feet below us, 
was the immense and fertile valley of the Bekaa, commonly called Ccelo- 
Syria, a plain of 200 square miles in size, and which might, but for the 
infamous government under which the whole country groans, and the 
utter want of any thing like security of life or property, be made the 
granary of nearly half Europe. In the far distance, the heights of Anti- 
Lebanon were visible ; whilst, looking farther to the south, we caught a 
glimpse through the rising haze of snow-capped Hermon,—the Jebel-Sheik, 
or Chief of Mountains, as it is called inSyria; while here and there, wan- 
dering like silver threads through the vast plain before us, ran the Litany 
and other streams, watering and rendering fertile the soil in every direction. 

It was truly a glorious sight on that fine morning, and in the ever- 
genial climate of Syria, to behold, as it were at the same moment, such 
an extent of that fair and goodly land; but, like all such pleasures in 
the East, one greatly mixed with pain. For above all, and first of all 
thoughts,—to me, at least,—ever comes the reflection, What would Syria 
be with any thing like a good government? and next comes the feeling 
of regret that it is being eaten up piecemeal by the godless crew of Turk- 
ish pashas and officials, who, whilst they take every thing out, put nothing 
into the country. I often think of the fervent, heartfelt prayer I once 
heard uttered by an old Maronite monk, whilst looking at one of the 
many fine views in Lebanon from the window of his convent, at which I 
was stopping for the night: “May God soon send the Russians, the 
French, the English, or even the Moslem Egyptians, to rule over this 
land; but, oh, may He in his mercy quickly deliver it from the govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Turk !” 

From the watershed we commenced our descent into the plain of 
Coelo-Syria, when the change of climate from cold to heat began again 
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to be very soon felt; and I was as glad to divest myself of my cloak as 
I had been to put it on. On the top of the ridge we had been shivering 
with cold, whereas in half an hour, at a small spring where we halted to 
breakfast, the heat of the sun was so great that we were glad to creep 
under the shadow of a small rock. After an hour’s rest we pushed on, 
and soon reached the plain ; where, for the first time sinee leaving Bey- 
rout, the poor horses got an even, smooth road, entirely devoid of stones, 
to travel upon; and their speed in walking was not a little increased, to 
the great comfort of the riders. 

A pleasant ride of some two hours along the plain, at the foot and 
close te the mountain, brought us to the village of Kib-Elias, where was 
encamped a considerable French force, consisting of two squadrons of 
the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, one of the 1st Hussars, one of Spahis, or native 
Algerian Irregulars, two battalions of the 5th Infantry of the Line, and 
some mountain-guns ; the whole being commanded by the colonel of the 
5th Regiment. After riding into the village, and securing a room for 
the night in a native house, I walked over to the camp and presented my 
letter of introduction to the colonel, and asked leave to visit the various 
parts of the camp; to which he at once consented, sending a very intel- 
ligent non-commissioned officer of the Chasseurs d'Afrique with me as 
guide. Being myself an old cavalry officer, I was anxious to see the lines 
of the French horses, and how they managed their stable-duties in camp. 

The whole of the cavalry—some 450 or 500 strong—was commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel of the Chasseurs d’Afrique,—a tall, very gentle- 
manly, and very soldierlike-looking man, about forty or five-and-forty 
years of age, who had seen service in Algeria, in the Crimea, and, more 
recently, in Italy. He received me very kindly, and was good enough 
to walk over all the horse-lines with me, the men being at that moment 
at stable-duty. The horses were all from Algeria, and in breed, size, 
and general appearance, were very much like the “ Gulf Arabs” on which 
our cavalry in India is mounted. The condition of the horses was not 
very good, and the grooming was worse than any thing I ever saw of the 
kind. The men had nocurrycombs on which to clean their horse-brushes, 
and, indeed, had no proper horse-brushes, but made a sort of pretence of 
cleaning the horses with what, in English stables, is called a water- 
brush. Throughout the whole force, not a single man was what we call 
“putting elbow-grease” into his work ; they merely wisped the animals 
over, as an English dragoon does after his nag is well cleaned, to take 
any little particles of dust off it, or as an English groom does when a 
horse is saddled and all ready for his master to mount. The saddles, 
bits, and other horse-gear of the Chasseurs appeared very clean, and 
neatly put together near each horse, so that the men could saddle them 
at a moment’s notice. The stable-gear, too, I thought very imperfect, 
each horse being merely tied by the fore-leg to a long rope running from 
one end to the other of each squad of horses. Unlike our cavalry horses 
in India, these had their heads as well as their hind-legs free ; the con- 
Sequence was that, being stallions, they fought and hurt each other far 
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more than would have been the case had they been properly secured. In 
the lines of the 1st Hussars the horses were not even as clean as in the 
Chasseurs, and their saddlery appeared to be very little cared for. Alto- 
gether, their stable-duties appeared to be a very secondary consideration 
to what they are in the English service. With us, a detachment of 
cavalry in the field would have had all the officers present when the horses 
were being cleaned ; but here there was but an officer of the week to look 
after the whole, and he only seemed to come and go in an off-handed 
way, and was dressed in a sort of light fancy cloak, not even in uniform. 
With us the orderly officer would have jacket, belt, and sword on, and 
have been with his eyes every where at once. A smart English cavalry 
adjutant would have gone demented on the spot had he seen such listless, 
apathetic work called by the name of “stable-duty.” But, with all this, 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique have some excellent traits in the corps. They 
are certainly very rough, but they are also exceedingly ready, and seem 
to combine many of the best qualities of both regular and irregular 
cavalry. There are some curious features in this regiment. or rather in 
the three regiments,—for there are three regiments of Chasseurs d’ A frique, 
each corps consisting of six squadrons, and each squadron of a hundred 
and sixty horses,—namely, the great number of young men of good family 
that are to be found initsranks. For some years past, whenever a young 
Frenchman has outrun his means, or when he fails to get through the 
Military College, he ends by joining the Chasseurs d’ Afrique as a private 
trooper, hoping to rise in time to be an officer,—which he generally does. 
Even in the two squadrons of the corps which were in Syria, there were 
nearly a dozen young men with titles, some of them belonging to the 
oldest families in France, doing duty as privates and non-commissioned 
officers, whilst all the latter belonged to the middle and upper classes of 
French society. Those peasants who join the regiment as conscripts 
have very little chance of ever rising, there being so much better ma- 
terial to select from when a private has to be selected for non-commis- 
sioned officer. I was told that very few of these young penitents break 
down in the somewhat severe ordeal; most of them in time obtaining 
the epaulet, and some few rising to high rank in the army. Here, as 
or every occasion when I visited the French camps, nothing could exceed 
the civility and kindness that was shown me by the officers, nearly all of 
whom, although still young men, had risen from private, through the va- 
rious ranks, to their present position. They all appeared to be thorough 
soldiers, and there were few amongst them who had not the Crimean or 
Italian medals on their jackets. 

Like the rest of the French officers I had spoken to, they appeared 
very much disgusted with the inactive part they had to take in the Sy- 
rian business, and showed no great love of the Turks in their conversa- 
tion. If ever the much-talked-of Eastern question is settled by an appeal 
to arms, the French army will go heart and hand into the business; and 
the slights which their leaders had to bear from the Ottoman officials 
during the Syrian expedition will not be forgotten in a hurry. 
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After going through the other cavalry lines, we visited those of the 
Spahis, or Irregular Algerian Cavalry, of whom there were some two 
hundred (a squadron) with the force. The Spahis, in many respects, 
might serve asa model on which to construct, by way of experiment, 
some of our Indian irregular corps, although they are utterly wanting in 
that soldier-like smartness which distinguishes our Hindostan cavalry : 
they have one or two excellent rules, which, if introduced into our service, 
would greatly strengthen the affection of these corps to their rulers. 1n the 
first place, the men in the Spahis can rise to the grade of first lieutenant, 
and as officers take rank with their French comrades; not as in India, 
where the native officer of thirty years’ standing is commanded by the 
cornet or ensign who joined yesterday. The day I was in the camp I 
saw thirty or forty mounted men of the Spahis going on duty ; the com- 
mander of the party was an Algerian first lieutenant, whilst under him 
were one Algerian and one French sub-lieutenant. Another good rule in 
this corps is the mixing up of French soldiers with the natives. Of the 
privates one fourth, of the non-commissioned officers one third, and of 
the subaltern officers one half, are Frenchmen. All this tends to give a 
certain degree of European leaven to the corps, and would, I have no 
doubt, greatly diminish the chances of any thing like a mutiny, such as 
we have but too often witnessed in India. In fact, the corps is in all respects 
far more Europeanised than any of our Indian corps, although they still 
retain the wild fantastic dress, the heavy, cumbersome saddlery, and their 
awkward native arms of Algeria. When not on active service, the 
Spahis are used in Algeria as a native rural police-corps, each squadron 
being kept in the district where it was originally raised; so that the men 
are never very far from their families—another reason for the Eastern 
soldier to be always content with his lot. 

After going through the various lines of the cavalry camp, and partak- 
ing of a cigar and some absinthe with some of the officers, I went back to 
the village of Kab- Elias, where I had left my horses; and making such a 
meal as my syce could cook, I lay down on my carpet, and took such an 
amount of sleep as the fleas would permit me, which was not much. Let 
no man, and still less any woman, who intends wandering in the East, 
attempt any journey, no matter how short, without a plentiful supply of 
flea-powder, and some sort of bedstead or cot on which to put his bed- 
ding. Don’t be put off this by the consideration of weight or expense. 
You may learn to do without wine or beer, to live on badly-cooked food, 
and to ride any number of hours in the day; but no man can do with- 
out sleep and be in good health, far less enjoy himself as he goes through 
the fatigue of Oriental travelling. And if you attempt to sleep upon the 
ground, no matter how much or how good bedding you have under you, 
devoured by fleas you will be most certainly, as I was on the night I 
write of. It is true that the natives sleep on the ground, but fleas don’t 
appear to annoy them, or, at any rate, not so much by a very long way 
indeed as they do us. And don’t imagine that your experiences in 
Italian, no nor even in Spanish fourth-class inns can give you any idea 
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as to what fleas are in the East. In Southern Europe you may have 
fleas by tens, twenties, hundreds; but in the Levant, above all in Syria, 
you have them in thousands of thousands. Five times during this ever- 
to-be-remembered night I struck a light, and with a basin of water by my 
side, into which to put my game, had a hunt, or rather I picked them off 
my body as fast as I could, and until I was tired. But it was all of no 
use. Five minutes after I laid down to sleep, the fleas had returned as 
bad as ever, or even worse. As an old farmer in Somersetshire used to 
say of the rats, for each one I killed, a dozen seemed to come to his 
funeral. At last I could bear it no longer, but about two a.m. struck a 
light, lit my chibook, and, with the green volume which my irregular 
thought was a holy book, I waited for daylight. Then, getting out clean 
under-clothing from my saddle-bags, I went down to the river, and after 
a glorious but very cold bath, returned to breakfast as fresh as possible. 

By seven o’clock my party was under way, commencing the ascent of 
Lebanon on the new Damascus carriage-road, which has lately been made 
by a French joint-stock company,.and which, if the late outbreak had 
not taken place, would have opened out the resources of the country in a 
great degree. Up and up we went; the road being good and the ascent 
very gradual, made it delightful travelling for our horses. The novelty 
of meeting every now and then European carts, the drivers of which were 
also European, and to draw which there were horses harnessed in the 
European fashion, was, to say the least of it, a pleasing change from the 
usual monotony of a Syrian journey. These vehicles were employed in 
the making of this new road over the mountain, as were also large gangs 
of native workmen, superintended by French overseers, with whom we 
fell in every now and then. Nothing can exceed the solidity and care with 
which all the bridges, drains, watercourses, and the rest of the masonry, 
as well as the road itself, have been made. I could not help thinking as 
I rode over it, what a standing rebuke it must be to the Turks, who, after 
twenty years’ possession of perhaps the most wealthy country in the world 
for its produce, are even now obliged to allow a foreign company to 
construct with foreign funds the only decent means of communication 
throughout this province, and one that connects Beyrout on the sea-coast 
with Damascus, their holy city. 

Six hours’ riding along the road brought us to the summit of Lebanon, 
where, after a short halt for refreshment at a small road-side inn, which a 
French camp-follower had set up, we commenced to descend for the last 
time, and with our faces towards the sea. Two hours more brought us 
to the village of Bhamdan, where, at the hospitable house of an American 
missionary, I got a hearty welcome, good fare, and, for the first time since 
I left Shemlin, where I slept on the first night of my journey, a good 
clean bed with sheets on it, into which I could get, and in which I could 
sleep, after the usual fashion of civilised man. On the morrow a five 
hours’ ride brought me into Beyrout; thus ending my wanderings on the 
evening of the tenth day after I had left that town. 
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Dreakfast in Bed ; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. I. 


ON A REMARKABLE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE, 


Do you know Hircius and Spungius, servants to Dorothea, in that curious 
old play by Massinger, the Virgin Martyr? Ihave always looked upon 
these two fellows as the perfection of scoundrelism. To steal pence off 
the tray of a blind man’s dog is ordinarily esteemed the acmé of baseness ; 
but Hircius and Spungius go far beyond this. They take the saintly 
Virgin’s wages, but they are bondservants to Venus—La Venere de’ 
ruffiani, and to Bacchus: head warden of Vintners’ Hall, ale conner, mayor 
of all victualling houses; lanceprezade to red noses and invincible Ada- 
lantado over the armada of deep scarleted, rubified, and carbuncled faces. 
How they drink and gorge and swear and lie and bear false witness ! 
When Dorothea sends them out with meat and medicines to comfort her 
almswomen, Hircius and Spungius convey the cates to a receiver of stolen 
goods, and spend the proceeds in foul riot. “ For blood of grapes they 
sell the widow’s food,” and “ snatch the meat out of the prisoner’s mouth” 
to fatten the naughty. With vile hypocrisy they simulate devotion ; but 
when the meek Angelo, who is always walking about with upturned eyes 
and a lighted taper, has gone on his way, Hircius and Spungius thrust 
their tongues into their cheeks, and reel into the nearest tavern, blasphem- 
ing. Finally, when Dorothea, their mistress, their benefactress, their 
Saint, is to be scourged, outraged, tortured, who but Hircius and Spun- 
gius are there to help the hangman? Faugh! There is but one merry 
passage in this mournful tragedy, and that is where the twin villains are 
dragged away by the heels to the gallows. 

Every man who feels strongly, and works hard, and has made a name, 
and hates Rogues, is pestered with a Hircius and a Spungins. They 
begin by fawning upon and slavering him; and when they find that he 
will have none of their lip-service, they become his enemies. With one 
more ally, they would be a counterpart of the three Jews who put their 
three-hatted heads together to “devise devices against Jeremiah, and 
make his life a torment to him.” Ever since I laid down pencil to take 
up pen, I have had my Hircius and my Spungius for ever carping, sneer- 
ing, maligning, reviling. Hircius libels me in the Cud's Chronicle be- 
cause I have declined to lend him three-and-sixpence; Spungius, who 
is reviewer-in-ordinary to the Gutterblood Gazette, essays to filch from 
me my good name because I would not insert his “ New Scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth” in Zemple Bar. Yet I honestly confess that the 
enmity of Hircius and Spungius does me good. It is better, O Sage, to 
wriggle on a cushion stuffed full of the thorns of abuse than to rest the 
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head on the hop-pillow of flattery. A dog barking at your heels is not 
so agreeable, but he is more useful than a cringing Boswell. Then, again, 
is there not a pleasure in taking one’s traducers by the ear, and cudgelling 
their bewrayed hides with sounding thwacks? To hear Hircius howl, to 
listen to Spungius as he squeals,—this is sack and sugar to one who is con- 
tent to abide by the wholesome dectrine of give and take, and who, in 
return for a craven blow, can deliver the “ auctioneer” well over the face 
and eyes. 

“ Aha!” I hear Hircius and Spungius cry when they open this sheet, 
and see “ Breakfast in Bed’ at the head of the page. “ Now we have 
him on the hip. Now we will gird at him, and snarl, and gloze, and ‘ make 
his life a torment to him.’” Yes, H. and §., so shall you do from month 
to month, if you like the sport. “Oho!” Hircius and Spungius continue. 
* “Breakfast in Bed, forsooth! Here is another sample of literary vanity. 
His lordship breakfasts in bed, does he, and not at the penny coffee-shop ? 
What does he condescend to take at his breakfast? Chocolate frothed 
in a silver mill? devilled kidneys, muffins, flowery pekoe, truffled 
turkey, or Strasburg pie? Does he read the Morning Post?” (Yes, 
he does; and a capital paper it is, with columns inexorably closed 
against Hircian and Spungian contributions.) “Does he subsequently 
rise, don a brocaded dressing-gown, and, with a golden pen, on violet- 
tinted paper, set down the thoughts that have flitted through his mind 
at breakfast-time? Or, does his Ineffability (and be hanged to his im- 
pudence !) have a rosewood writing-desk inlaid with ivory (Mechi and 
Bazin, makers) brought to his bedside, and deposited on his pink silk 
quilted counterpane, while a trembling slave holds the standish? Or, per- 
haps we shall be favoured with a description of the bedchamber on the 
model—he is an inveterate plagiarist—of Xavier de Maistre’s Vogage 
autour de ma Chambre. Now for a broker’s inventory of the furniture : 
chairs, washhand-stand, tiger-skin rug, and adjoining bath-room. Ob, 
be joyful ; let us say grace, my brother, for anon we shall be full of 
meat. The old, old Galimatias is coming. The old conceit, ignorance, 
fragments of slangy French, scraps of bad Latin, wiredrawn descriptions, 
interminable digressions, and affected verbiage. And this wretched imi- 
tation of the immortal Roundabout Papers he calls ‘ Breakfast in Bed.’ 
Breakfast in Bed, quotha! Why not Breakfast on a doorstep, Breakfast 
in the workhouse, Breakfast in gaol?” 

Well, all may be on the cards; for the life of mortal man is full of 
strange vicissitudes. Meanwhile I am content to Breakfast in Bed. Do 
You want a reason for a decidedly indolent and perhaps unhealthy habit? 
you should have a hundred, were you so minded. I breakfast in bed 
because I like it; because I am much given to sitting up all night, with 
cats, and owls, and friends, and books, and things; because I am gene- 
rally very tired when I go to bed, and my poor feet require rest as well 
as my poor head; because a cup of tea taken between the sheets tastes 
more sweetly to me than the family souchong on the ground-floor ; 
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because I am much given to quarrelling with my bread-and-butter at 
breakfast-time,—and, alone, in bed there are but two parties to the quarrel 
instead of three or four; because there is a bell close to my hand, which 
I can pull viciously when I choose; because you can get through the 
perusal of six daily newspapers much better in bed than in an arm-chair ; 
and finally, because when in bed in the fresh morning, and wide awake, 
not in the incoherence of drowsiness, you can think, plot, devise, arrange, 
decide upon the momentous Yea, the irrevocable No; bid farewell to the 
evil, welcome the good, and rise a new man. 

Never mind what my sleeping apartment is like. Damask-hung 
four-poster, ceiled with plate-glass, feather-bed and down pillow, or iron 
pallet, with straw palliasse and hard-stuffed bolster, what does it mat- 
ter? Task not Hircius and Spungius to what twopenny-rope their ham- 
mocks are hung pending the final sus. per coll. How many pairs of * 
boots are there in the dressing-room? Do I urticate my back hair with 
two brushes (ivory-backed)? Have I any Ess. Bouquet, Rondeletia, 
Toilet. Vinegar, on the dressing-table? All these are things of little 
moment. Suffice it to say that the windows are open from the top, that 
there is no looking- glass in the room,—for this reason, that most men have 
an invincible propensity for looking at their tongue the first thing in the 
morning, and when you look at your tongue you can’t help looking at your 
face; and then comes the cold shudder when you discover that you are a 
night older, and that gray hair No. 19 has just put in an appearance, 
Stay, there is one other circumstance which I may mention in connexion 
with my domestic arrangements. On the wall opposite my bed hangs, 
neatly-framed, an old Dutch Engraving of the martyrdom of some five 
hundred saints, who suffered in the persecutions of the Roman Emperors 
from Valerian to Maxentius. There they are, being fried, grilled, boiled, 
roasted, barbecued, flayed alive, burnt, steamed, whipped, pinched, 
hanged, decapitated, baked, drowned, minced, scolloped, hewn in pieces, 
sawn asunder, impaled, broken on the wheel, and flung to wild-beasts. 
A lively composition, with a long epigraph in Duteh, beginning “ Het 
Martelen der bloed-getuigen de onder der Vervolging der Roomse Keisers 
voer de Waarheid des Evangeliums,” and so forth. I like to look at this 
sanguinolent old print, first, in complacency for being in bed, in Blooms- 
bury, in the Queen’s peace, with the breakfast-things coming jangling up 
stairs on the tray—Ha! another breakage at that unlucky second-pair 
landing ; next, in gratitude remembering that the five hundred persons 
here represented were cruelly done to death because they presumed to differ 
in matters of conscience from the “ Roomse Keisers;’’ and, thank God! 
no King or Kaiser nowadays dare so much as pinch an Englishman’s little 
finger for what he writes or speaks according to his conscience. 

Cannot one get up a little Philosophy between the Sheets this fine 
rainy morning? Here are the Newspapers. Surely some texts must 
turn up in those extensive, close-printed, loose-meditated columns. In 
the advertisements always there is a mine of philosophy; but they always 
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detain the Times Supplement down-stairs—I presume with a hankering 
after the Births, Marriages, and Deaths; the abandoned Initials who 
have run away from home; and the Bank announcements of unclaimed 
stock. There is none standing in my name, I am sure. Here are the 
telegrams-—Reuter’s hottest? The Tuileries compliment Turin. Do 
they? The Reichsrath? No; its the Landtag. Stay, its the council 
of the nobility of the government of Tambotf, who have been memo- 
rialising somebody about something. Indeed! Montenegro. Where is 
Montenegro? There is no use in consulting the map; for has not a great 
authority informed us that all maps professing to give a projection of any 
places out of the British Dominions are simply impostures? The Turks 
have taken Spuz, and are marching on Cettigne. Much good may it do 
them! Another dreadful murder. There is always another dreadful 
murder. Infanticide. Ditto. Swindling extraordinary; more garotte 
robberies; death through crinoline; Lord John Manners on agricultural 
prizes; Mr. Henley on labourers’ cottages; Mr. Disraeli on himself; 
“‘consols opened heavily”—did they? state of trade; suicide; destitu- 
tion; another awful fire. Well, I do not see that the world has altered 
its ordinary jog-trot since yesterday,—since 2,190,000 yesterdays. We 
are still labouring, groaning, crashing in M. Victor Hugo’s dark tunnel ; 
and I for one am choked with the engine’s ever-belching smoke, and 
deafened by the rattle and roar; and they don’t give us lights in the 
second-class carriages; and thrusting my head out of the window, at the 
risk of having it (the bead) knocked off, I can see no glimmer of the 
luminous point which is so visible to M. Hugo’s eagle eye,—the happy 
valley; the promised land; the bright terminus—Canaan. 

Here are leading-articles galore. “It was once wittily remarked by 
Rochefoucault”— Connu. “Tbe Fabian policy of General McClellan,”— 
I have seen that before. ‘Those whom the gods are resolved to destroy 
they first deprive of reason; and the conduct of the Indian government 
with reference to the Gwalior bungalows, the farming of mofussils to 
Kansamabs, and the breach of Sudder Adawlut towards the ryots of the 
Himalayan compounds,’—Very clever and exhaustive, I have no doubt ; 
but my acquaintance with Hindostan stops at curried lobster, and Indian 
politics are to me among the cosas de Espana. 

I just glance at the theatrical advertisements above the leaders. My 
eye lights on the unvarying staple of the bill of fare at the Haymarket. 
Our American Cousin, of course. Tremendous and continued success 
of Un Sather as Lord Dundreary. Why, let me collect my thoughts. 
Where was I last night? whom did I meet? with whom did I quarrel? 
which are synonymous terms. Why, I went to the Theatre Royal Hay- 
market, and paid for my admission,—at least somebody else paid for me, 
the free list being suspended, and orders hopelessly unattainable ; and I 
saw Mr. Sothern in Lord Dundreary, and I have seen him twice within 
as many weeks. 


I don’t go often to the play. It is too good for the likes of me. I 
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envy the people who seem to enjoy the performance, which wearies and 
stupefies me. I am restless and uneasy; long for the green-curtain to 
descend, and for the festoons of brown holland to envelop the boxes. I 
never sat out a theatrical performance without wishing, not that the roof 
might fall in, and the chandelier tumble into the pit,—for those accidents 
would hurt my brethren below,—but that the stage-manager would step 
forward and inform the audience that the French had landed, or that 
a blue monkey was standing on his head on the summit of Bow-church 
steeple, or that Captain Fowkes’ brick barn at South Kensington had 
caught fire: any thing sensational, in fact, to put a stop to the mummery 
on the stage and clear the house. I had not, before I went to see Lord 
Dundreary, been inside the Haymarket theatre for years. I remember 
the last time well; the pit black with paying playgoers’ heads, the boxes 
radiant with famous men and fair women, and one old man on the stage, 
white-bearded, straw-bedecked, babbling to his Fuol about his daughter’s 
ingratitude. Vidi tantum. I have seen William Charles Macready in 
King Lear; and after that wondrous impersonation, the rant and buf- 
foonery of the modern stage disgust a dull man somewhat. LExult not, 
my Hircius and Spungius; I am not about to descant on the glorious old 
‘days of the drama,—on Young and Charles Kemble, whom I have 
seen,—on the Kean, whom I never saw,—on “ Jack Bannister, sir,” who 
died years before I was born. 

And let me tell Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, whom I have known, 
admired, and respected for very many years,—who has been, I am proud 
to say, from the first, a subscriber to this Magazine, that he is very much 
mistaken if he thinks I am about to puff either Mr. Sothern or himself. 
No, J. B. B., perpend. You may cut off with ruthless excision your 
subscription to 7. B., but you shall listen to the impartial critic now 
Breakfasting in Bed. You may strike, but you shall hear. 

Some kind despotic friends I am happy to possess were good enough, 
lately, to take me to the Exhibition (where I had never been, of my own 
motion, since the opening day), and to feed me on maccaroni dressed in 
the real Neapolitan fashion, with tomatoes, and to give me some grouse, 
and some selzer and sillery, and other nice things, which cast a sunshine 
on the shady walks of life, and to tell me that three front seats had been 
secured a week before at the Haymarket, and that I was to go, en sand- 
wich, and see Lord Dundreary. I protested; but in vain. I pleaded 
my engagements, the printer’s devil of 7: B., my incapacity to appreciate 
the drama, my aching head, and those perennial poor feet. All remon- 
strance I found unavailing; and ten minutes before the termination of a 
very stupid farce, I found myself in the first agonies of that cramp which 
is the lot of all who occupy front rows at an English theatre. 

It is not, I conceive, necessary that I should describe the plot and 
incidents of the piece entitled Our American Cousin, and which is 
called a Comedy. This much, however, I may say, that it is, as regards 

construction, dialogue, and intrigue, about as much a comedy as I am 
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a Dutchman. As comedies go, however, I suppose that it is received as 
something quite in the style ef Sheridan or Mrs. Inchbald.. There is 
plenty of “ broad fun” in it, which may be said to be analogous with 
‘‘ Broad church,” i.e. no fun at all. Is it funny for the “tag” to the 
first act to depend on a Yankee pulling the string ofa shower-bath, and 
bellowing beneath the cascade; or for the wind-up of the second to turn 
on the popping of a champagne-cork and the casting of an effervescing 
jet over Lord Dundreary ? These funniments remind one of the old 
“real water” effects of Sadler's Wells. The fun of Mr. Buckstone ap- 
pearing in the costume of the Ancient Order of Foresters, dilating on 
the pleasant odour of the back hair of the young lady he is hugging, 
and of his mixing sherry-cobblers and brandy-cocktails in an English 
drawing-room, I cannot discover. But all this must be funny, you see, 
because the public roar with laughter at every feat of mountebank horse- 
play ; and whatever is, you know, is right. 

Although Mr. Buckstone’s Asa Z'renchard does not in the slightest 
degree resemble either a Northern or a Southern American, it is unde- 
niably a very droll performance. But then Mr. Buckstone would be sure 
to make you laugh were he playing the part, say of a Mute, or of Ham- 
let Prince of Denmark, or of grim Death himself. He makes the most 
of an unnatural and ungrateful réle, manifestly written down by a bad 
dramatist to suit the morbid vanity ofa Bowery audience—or wherever 
else in Braggadociodom the thing was played. Indeed, the whole 
“comedy” bears evident signs of being written to order, and with the 
view of ‘cracking up” the most conceited people in the world. The 
quasi-American from Vermont is made chivalrous, generous, self-sacri- 
ficing, even to lighting his cigar with the document which assures him 
the possession of large property; of the two salient English gentlemen 
represented, one is a “bloated aristocrat” of a Baronet, hopelessly in 
debt, the other a vapid brainless nobleman. All the types of English 
character, save Florence and Mary (who is to have the signal honour of 
marrying the Yankee), are absurd and repulsive. The butler is a mon- 
strosity of malaspirated H’s; the dairyman who brings the letters is a 
cringing fawner; the lawyer (the villain of the piece) is a thief, and his 
clerk a drunkard. Captain De Boots is a fool and nothing more ; and 
Mrs. Mountchessington has the manners of a washerwoman, and sells her 
daughters to the highest bidders. This, I suppose, is English Society. 
Is it? Iam sure I don’t know. I don’t go into society myself ;—and, 
my dear, I ‘ave rung twice for another lump of sugar; and to-morrow 
being Sunday we will go to the Foundling Chapel, and be thankful for 
all things. 

I look upon the Lord Dundreary of Mr. Sothern as a most finished, 
artistic, ingenious, and amazingly well-sustained delineation of a cha- 
racter he has undeniably originated :—that of a well-dressed but grotesque 
imbecile. It is easy to see directly he comes on the stage the man is a 
thorough actor. Like Mr. Fechter, he is never idle; his by-play is always 
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exquisite, never obtrusive. Many comedians, when they have done mouth- 
ing what is set down for them, subside at once into gawky inertia; and 
because they are no longer near the footlights think that they have a right 
to twiddle their thumbs, to yawn, to stand on one leg, or to gaze vacantly 
at the wings. They are just like the Marionettes you see at Genoa : one 
moment full of spasmodic action, and the next flaccid and powerless, 
with their heads on one side, their backbones apparently drawn out, 
and propped against the wing. With Mr. Sothern it is entirely different. 
You never see too much of him, when in comparative repose; but you 
may be always sure that he is doing the right thing in the right place. 
He dresses in wonderfully good taste. His costumes (with one excep- 
tion, which I shall notice presently) are true to the character which, 
otherwise, he so often falsifies. His face is marvellously “made up ;” 
his management of an eye-glass as dexterous as Perea Nena’s manage- 
ment of afan. He cannot unfold a pocket-handkerchief, open a letter, 
put on a pair of gloves, cross his legs, or pull his moustuches, without 
showing you that he has made those seemingly petty details the matter 
of careful and artistic study. Finally, to sum up his good qualities, he 
appears to be an admirable mimic, and imitates very successfully the 
drawl, the lisp, and the stutter, which he has turned to such famous 
account. He is the more entitled to praise for his powers of mimicry, as 
the tones of his natural voice, when heard from time to time, have a harsh 
and unpleasant twang, suggesting to those who hear him that Asa 
Trenchard in his hands, or rather in his mouth, would be much more a 
lifelike performance than is the Yankee of Mr. Buckstone. 

And the per contrd. Js there any thing to be said on the other side? 
Can any thing, without malice or hypercriticism, be set down in depre- 
ciation of an actor who has taken the town by storm, who for months has 
crammed the Haymarket to the very ceiling, whose photograph is in every 
shop-window, whose name the theme of every drawing-room conversa- 
tion, who has won colossal notoriety for himself, and has made a hand- 
some fortune—for his manager? I think that there is a great deal to be 
said on the other side, and I mean to say it plainly, but temperately. First, 
however, let me express my opinion that the responsibility of the blemishes 
to which I am about to call attention lies at the door, not of Mr. Sothern, 
not even at that of the playwright, who originally gave only the sketchy 
skeleton of'a part which Mr. Suthern has clothed in such a vascular manner, 
but at the door of his audience. The gallery roar at him because he is fall of 
laughable absurdities, The pit are delighted with him, because the pitites 
are mostly simple-minded country-folks, who know no more of the habits 
and manners of a live lord than they do of the private life of a hippopotamus. 
The stuck. up middle-classes in the boxes praise his impersonation as “ so 
delightfully true to nature,” because they themselves have rarely the op- 
portunity of meeting with the aristocracy; and because Mr. Sothern’s 
Dundreary is the caricature of a caricature, the exaggeration of tle sham 
copy they are themselves acquainted with—the Government clerks and 
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sucking bankers and stockbrokers’ sons, who dress in an outré manner, 
know the outside of all the clubs, walk arm-linked four abreast in 
Rotten Row, and fancy themselves “swells.” Mr. John Leech even, 
who ought to know his swell by heart, has blundered in seizing upon the 
outer Dundreary as the type of the inner exquisite; and the thousands 
who pin their faith to the social sketches in Punch are content to believe 
that if Mr. Leech, like Mr. Lincoln, “ puts down his foot” on Lord Dun- 
dreary being identical with the real swells, with my Lord Tomnoddy, and 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, and—swells of swells !—the Marquis of Farin- 
tosh and the Honourable Percy Popjoy,—Mr. Leech must be right, and no 
dog must dare bark at Sir Oracle. But I pass from assertion to proof. 
When so much is said about “ lifelike portraiture,” and something “ de- 
lightfully true to nature,” it behoves me to show in what manner Mr. 
Sothern sins against verisimilitude in the character he assumes. I am 
inclined, first, to think that Lord Dundreary’s appearance in brilliantly- 
dyed black hair, moustache, and whiskers is, artistically considered, a 
mistake. Nine-tenths of our English swells are tawny. Old swells use 
hair-dye (on the employment of which by Dundreary part of the plot of 
this precious piece turns); young swells never. I will, however, pass 
this by, as now and then one meets a phenomenally sable swell; only 
Mr. Sothern “ makes up” so very darkly as to appear almost Jewish; and 
no Jew could ever look like a gentleman. A much more reprehensible 
solecism is his first entrance in an elaborately embroidered dressing-gown. 
Since when has such a careless style of attire been tolerated, even in the 
case of a nobleman, in the house of an English baronet, and in the pre- 
sence of ladies and gentlemen who are all in walking dress? Again, 
the real “ swell,” donkey as he frequently may be, would never be so 
positively rude and unmannerly to ladies as Mr. Sothern is. He might 
be lazy, lounging, and limp; but, as the English swell can generally ride, 
drive, and fence very well, he is hardly ever awkward. It is the perfectly 
calm self-possession and the languid politeness of the swell that make 
him so characteristic. Mr. Sothern is always committing bévues, tum- 
bling over settees, knocking over music-stools, and frightening old ladies 
out of their ‘wits. He has not been three minutes on the stage before 
he turns his back on the lady with whom he is conversing. I do not 
object to his speaking of Mrs. Mountchessington, sotto voce, as “a d—d 
stupid old woman,” for I am afraid that the swells are much given to quiet 
profanity ; but I do object to his jogging that lady in the stomacher and 
hustling her about the room,—lI object simply for this reason, that if any 
Lord Dundreary adopted such a course of conduct in any English draw- 
ing-room, he would infallibly be kicked down-stairs by the host. Of Mr. 
Sothern’s drawl I have already expressed my admiration. His lisp is 
also very good, and is not offensive, as the more imbecile among the swells 
do imitate or acquire by habit a lisp. But that part of an actor’s great 
reputation should rest upon his mimicry of so painful, lamentable, and 
repulsive a physical imperfection as stammering strikes me as being very 
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disgusting. A lisp is a slight matter: the stammerer and stutterer must 
be reckoned among the Almighty’s afflicted creatures. If corporeal ail- 
ments are to be made the subject of “lifelike portraiture” in “ comedy,” 
we shall have one actor famous for his wonderful delineation of the ring- 
worm, another made famous through his photography of a hare-lip, and 
a third gain renown for his curious imitation of club-foot. In fact, Mr. 
Sothern very nearly approaches a parody of the last-named defect, in the 
shape of a hop, or “kick in his gallop,” which a young English lady 
accounts for by saying that my Lord has been advised to run, and that 
he is doing his ruvning by instalments. This young lady, Florence (very 
charmingly played by Mrs. Charles Young), also ridicules Lord Dun- 
dreary to his face for saying “‘ widdle” instead of “ riddle,” an exercise of 
sarcastic humour I did not hitherto know to be habitual in polite society. 
Much of Mr. Sothern’s popularity rests on the incoherent nonsense he 
talks, and the idiotic non seguiturs in which he revels. The confusion 
arising from his utter want of the faculty of reason is certainly very 
amusing. For instance, when he tries to count his fingers and toes, and 
discovers that he has eleven of each; when he sticks up one thumb to re- 
present his mother, and another for his brother Sam’s mother, until he 
gets into a haze between the two, and wonders who the d—1 (he is nearly 
always swearing) his mother can be, it is impossible to avoid shouting 
with laughter. I wonder, supposing my friend Mr. Nicholas were to send 
me up a Born Idiot from the admirable Asylum at Earlswood, and I were 
to try to procure him an engagement at the Haymarket, whether the 
drivelling balderdash of the poor creature would excite the risibility of a 
highly cultivated audience? Many of Mr. Sothern’s non sequiturs are 
droll enough; but they are not new. The enumeration of the fingers and 
toes is as old as the hills, and has made many generations of chawbacons 
grin when performed by Mr. Merryman in front of a booth at the fair. 
The transposition of proverbs in which Lord Dundreary delights is equally 
venerable ; and I had the pleasure of hearing the famous hotch-potch of 
“the early bird knows his own father,” and “a wise child picks up the 
worm’’ (if that be the precise formula of the nonsense), from the mouth of 
an English clown, in the circus at Copenhagen, and in the year of grace 
1856. Indeed, the majority of the jokes smell of the sawdust, and have been 
heard over and over again at Astley’s. The more refined witticisms are 
drawn from other sources. The perpetual reference to “some other fellah” 
is only a paraphrase of the “any other man” of the nigger stump-orator 
at the music-halls ; and the joint-stool conversation between Dundreary 
and Georgiana at the Dairy-farm is not very skilfully copied from a 
wonderful bit of inane chit-chat in one of Mrs. German Reed’s earlier 
entertainments. If I remember correctly, it hinged upon an asinine 
young gentleman’s asking a lady whether she liked cheese, or whether, if 
she had a brother, she thought that he would like that caseous delicacy. 
Do I blame, do I quarrel with Mr. Sothern for making himself the 
mouthpiece of all this bald buffoonery? Not in the least. I only quarrel 
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with the silly and depraved people who persist in crying up as a “ life- 
like portraiture” and “as delightfully trae to nature” what might just as 
well be assumed to be the likeness of Beau Tibbs or Beau Brummel, as 
that of an English aristocrat of the nineteenth century. I dare say the 
Americans admired Lord Dundreary hugely. To the greater number of 
those who flock to see Mr. Sothern in England, he would be quite as 
welcome if he wore a sky-blue coat, a false nose, and a pink wig. We 
want quantity nowadays, not quality, in our humour. The “ Perfect 
Cure” has been an immense success; so has “In the Strand, in the 
Strand ;” and if any body will tell me the real gist of those celebrated 
“comic” songs, I will give him any number of post obits, my Ms. notes 
for the history of Merry Andrews, and a live guinea-pig. 

I apprehend that Mr. Sothern came to play this part in England in 
perfect good faith, and that he became a hero sans s’en douter. Dun- 
dreary had had a tremendous run in America; why shouldn’t it go 
down in England? Mr. Sothern has been, I believe, resident for many 
years in the United States and in the Colonies. It is not very probable 
that he could have enjoyed many opportunities of studying the pecu- 
liarities of the class of whom Lord Dundreary is erroneously supposed 
to bea type. He created the part, or at least filled it up from a mere 
vague outline. He saw how it would square with his own particular 
notion of humour, how he could adapt it to his own idiosyncrasy. He 
has been triumphantly successful in the production of a “ lifelike por- 
traiture,” not of a dandy Lord, but of an Eccentric. I don’t deny that 
there may be a Dundreary or two wandering up and down society ; 
but I utterly repudiate the theory accepted by the public, and endorsed 
by the powerful pencil of Mr. Leech, that Mr. Suothern’s Dundreary 
is the representative of a class in the community. The Haymarket 
actor has, however, succeeded, perhaps unconsciously, in naturalising 
in England a character who for many years has been highly popular 
on the French stage. I mean the traditional Jocrisse. The late Mr. 
Kenney gave a very humorous notion of him in the Billy Lackaday 
of Sweethearts and Wives; but Lord Dundreary is a thorough An- 
glicised Jocrisse. When this droll imbecile is sent for a quart of oil, 
he holds out his cap, which contains a pint. When asked how he will 
carry the other pint, he turns the cap inside out. His master tells him 
to count the ehickens, and he says that he has reckoned them all up 
except one, which ran about so that he couldn’t count it. He digs a 
hole in the ground; and when asked how he means to get rid of the 
earth thrown up, replies, “ Put it in that hole, of course.” He asks for 
some stale bread instead of new at dinner, and being told that there is 
none, desires that some stale bread may be baked. He sees a fresh 
salmon at the fishmonger’s, and announces his intention to save up his 
pocket-money until he can buy it. The cat jumps on to the bird-cage, 
claws the canary out, and eats it. Hearing his mistress coming, Jocrisse 
thrusts the cat into the cage, and declares that the canary is quite safe, be- 
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cause it is /@-dedans, pointing to the imprisoned felina. There are Jocrisses, 
under various names, at Naples, at Palermo, at Madrid, at Constantinople, 
at Moscow, as I dare say there were likewise in old Rome and old Athens. 
Who doesn’t know the old, old non sequitur of the traveller who exclaimed, 
“They may well call this place Stoney Stratford, for I have been most 
terribly bitten by fleas’? What is that but a Dundrearyism pure and 
simple? The town has chosen to go mad after the English Jocrisse ; and 
the town, [ suppose, is perfectly right. Long live Lord Dundreary at 
the Haymarket, Blondin on the high rope, Léotard on the trapéze, the 
Perfect Cure, The Strand, the Strand! and the Beni-zoug-zoug Arabs! 
If I say that this vulgar farrago at the Haymarket, libellously called a 
comedy, and this clever droll, who has so successfully moulded it to his 
own purpose, made me think with shame and sorrow of the days when 
Wrencu, StrickLAND, FarrREN, MaTuews, VestrIs, GLover, Nis- 
BETT, trod its boards, and BucksToNnE gave us Englishmen to the life, 
and not galvanised travesties of Yankees,—what am I but a jaundiced 
and splenetic croaker? The drama is dead. Hurrah for “ sensations,” 
comic or tragic! The theatrical city of Paris is not free from similar 
crazes. All Paris crowded five-and-forty years ago to see Les Anglaises 
pour rire; thirty years ago to see Passé Minuit ; twenty years ago to 
see Le Thé chez Madame Gibow; ten years ago to see a performer 
who had, in his way, as great a specialty as Mr. Sothern. His name 
was Joseph Kelm; and he created a furore by singing a comic song 
called Le Stre de Framboisy, in which there was a truly Dundrearyish 
line, telling how the Sire cut off his wife’s head dun coup de son 
Jusil:—with a musket-shot. * But it strikes me that all the extrava- 
ganzas I have named ran their course at little trumpery Boulevard 
theatres; and that the humours of M. Joseph Kelm were confined to the 
Funambules or the Folies Nouvelles. The Sire de Framboisy did not 


invade the chosen homes of comedy. Le did not claim a triumph at the 
Théditre Frangais. 


Yes: there certainly was either too much cayenne-pepper, or too 
much Worcestershire sauce with—never mind what: the kidneys, the 
grilled haddock, the devilled fowl,—any thing you like. Breakfast is 
over; hot water arrives; and Bluck Care stands over against the shaving- 
glass and scowls at the Shaver. 


G. A. 8. 
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On Words, 


Part IT. 


In the account given by Mr. Glaisher of his scientific balloon-ascent from 
the Crystal Palace in July last, he speaks of “the fine massive clouds of 
day” above which he rose, and technically designates these as “rocky 
eumuli.” Now the word cloud itself originally signified this precise 
appearance of rocks piled on rocks, being derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
cléid, which meant literally a rock or mountain. In the old Norse tongue 
klakkr was equivalent both to cléd and cloud ; and in Sanscrit, likewise, 
most of the appellatives for rock, cliff, crag, or mountain signify also 
cloud. “ Every language,” says Richter, “is a dictionary of faded me- 
taphors ;” and it is necessarily so, for this among other reasons, that the 
acquisition of new ideas by observation and experience always involves 
the act ef comparing new things with old. Fire was wholly unknown to 
the aborigines of the Ladrones or Thieves’ Islands before the arrival of 
Europeans, and their first acquaintance was made with it after Magel- 
haen’s landing on one of their islands, where he burned fifty of their 
huts as a punishment for some offence. They conceived it to be a kind 
of animal that fell upon the wood, and devoured it. The first savages 
that approached the spot, and got singed, put the rest on their guard ; 
and for a long time none of them would venture to look at fire, except 
from a distance at which they were safe, as they expressed it, from the 
animal’s bites and its strong breath. The New Zealanders, whose largest 
quadruped was the dog, called horses “ big dogs ;” and the astonished 
Cattres gave the name of “ cloud” to the first parasol they had seen. 

“ Language,” says Mr. Carlyle, “is the flesh-garment of Thought. I 
said that Imagination wove this flesh-garment ; and does she not? Meta- 
phors are her stuff. Examine Language. What, if you except some primi- 
tive elements (of natural sound), what is it all but metaphors recognised as 
such, or no longer recognised ; still fluid and florid, or now solid-grown 
and colourless? If those same primitive elements are the osseous fixtures 
in the flesh-garment, Language, then are metaphors its muscles and tissues 
and living integuments. An unmetaphorical style you shall in vain seek 
for: is not your very attention a stretching-to ?” 

It may often be found that the metaphorical character of a word has 
become obscured by time, as in the instance of cloud, where one element 
of the metaphor has dropped off, and been left behind in a dead language; 
but still oftener it happens that long use has deadened us to the percep- 
tion of imagery which a very easy effort in etymology would disclose 
to us. 

“T have heard,” says Mr. Marsh, “a very distinguished poet say that 
the Latin imago first suggested itself to him as the root of the English 
word imagination, when, after having been ten years a versifier, he was 
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asked by a friend to define this most important term in the critical vocabu- 
lary of his art.” 

It is strange that a people like the English, so notoriously observant 
of the weather and its prognostics, should have so few popular and pictu- 
resque terms distinctive of the typical features of “ Cloud-land, gorgeous 
land.” Ifmy memory does not deceive me, gray mare’s-tail and a mac- 
karel sky constitute the whole wealth of our vocabulary in this depart- 
ment, with the exception of phrases conveying local images, such as the 
mountain’s “ putting on its cap,” “the spreading of the table-cloth” on 
Table Mountain, and so forth. Gray mare’s-tail very happily denotes an 
appearance in the skv that commonly foretokens windy weather. It 
consists of long filaments of cloud, looking in form and arrangement just 
like the tail of Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, streaming in the storm, before 
it was plucked from its stump by Nannie of the Cutty Sark. The same 
appearance, or one allied to it, is called in Germany the storm tree, 
Adam’s tree, or Abraham’s tree. Wind is looked for from the quarter 
towards which its tapering top is pointed; and when it “ blooms,” rain 
may be expected. In the mackuarel sky spots of silvery white are dap- 
pled over a ground of azure. Sometimes the spots have a rounded, 
fleecy appearance, and vary in colour from white to reddish yellow. 
Such clouds were believed in good earnest by the Teutons and Scandina- 
vians of pagan times to be heavenly sheep, and they are still called sheep 
and lambs by their continental descendants. It does not appear that 
these sheep ever played any important part in the northern mythology: 
it took note of their existence, and that was all; but there were many 
other animals which it recognised as agents of great meteoric potency. 
Foremost among these were the heavenly cows, whose milk was the 
rain that refreshed the earth. Another was the cat, the mysterious light 
of whose piercing eyes was compared to the lightning, and whose habits 
seem to prove that it knows beforehand what is in the wind, and indeed 
make it likely enough that the animal is concerned in putting it there. 
On ship-board, when the cat is more than usually frisky, English sailors 
say, “The cat has a gale of wind in her tail.” Hence the goddesses 
and the human witches that ride the storm were believed to assume at 
will the form of cats. The stormy north-west wind is called cat’s-nose 
(katzennase) in the Harz to this day; and in Upper Germany they say 
of a violent hail-storm, “It hails cats.” In England, when we talk of its 
“raining cats and dogs,” we may pretend to ourselves that we mean no-. 
thing more than that the tempest rages with the noise and fury of cats 
and dogs fighting ; but the fact is, that we have lapsed into the language 
of rank paganism,—angels and ministers of grace, defend us !—just as 
much as when we swear by Jove, or exclaim “Q Gemini!” The dog and 
the wolf are symbols of the wind. They are attendants upon the storm- 
god Odin, the wild huntsman who rides through the air on his milk 
white steed, with clang of hoof and horn, and hounds in full ery, followed 
by his company of disembodied spirits In German miniatures of the 
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tenth century, the wind is often figured as the head of a dog, a wolf, or 
other animal, from which a blast issues, although the Christian artists of 
the Middle Ages generally adopted the symbol of'a human head with 
puffed cheeks and blowing lips, which was devised by the heathen Ro- 
mans in the second century. It was a primitive belief of the Arian, or 
Caucasian, stock of mankind, that when the soul had quitted the body it 
was escorted upon its path to heaven by the wind in the form of a dog ; 
and this probably explains why the Persians and Bactrians did not bury, 
but exposed the dead, and even the sick and the aged, to be devoured by 
dogs. In Bombay it is the custom of the Parsees to place a dog before 
the eyes of the dying, so that they may rest upon it at the last moment ; 
and before a woman dying in pregnancy they place two dogs, one for 
each departing soul. 

The northern races regarded the production of gold and jewels in the 
mine as one of the mysterious effects of lightning. In Tyrol, when any 
one finds coin after a storm, he invariably hangs it round his neck, in 
the firm belief that the money has fallen from heaven. As Odin and his 
wind-spirits rest in the mountainous clouds when the tempest is over, so 
dwell in the heart of the earthly mountains divine maidens, keeping 
guard over incalculable treasures of gold and precious stones. Every 
seven years the mountain opens. Commonly the entrance to the mar- 
vellous subterranean halls is found only by a herdsman, who is in posses- 
sion of a “ springwort,” or has picked up a flower of a kind never seen 
before, and which is either red, yellow, or blue, the colours of the light- 
ning. Before the flower or the plant there springs open a door, invisible 
at all other times to mortal eyes, and the lucky man enters. The maiden 
leads him to the treasures, lets him fill his pockets, and gives him leave 
to come again. When he turns to depart, she calls after him, “ Foraret 
NOT THE BEST ;” but he has dropped his hat, to which he had fastened 
the flower, and in the transport of his joy he hastens away without think- 
ing of it. ‘The door slams behind him with a crash of thunder, and cuts 
off his right heel; the flower is lost, and he never again finds entrance 
into the marvellous cavern. The little blue flower he had so thought- 
lessly abandoned has ever since borne the warning name, Forget-me- 
not. 

Let us go back upon the word abandoned in the last sentence. The 
ordinary sense in which it is there used is not its primary one; it is 
merely metaphorical. ‘The primitive meaning of banir, bannire, to ban, 
was that of summoning the lieges to the dann or standard, and thence it 
came to be used in a general sense for issuing an edict or proclamation of 
any sort. The noun corresponding to this stage of meaning still survives 
in such phrases as “ banns of marriage,” “ ban of excommunication,” &c. 
In Italian and Spanish it became bands, and in Frencli bandon ; and the 
latter, which was also adopted in English, but is now obsolete, had its 
meaning further modified into that of command, order, dominion. 
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“ Alangst the land of Ross he roars, 
And all obeyed at his bandown, 
Even frae the north to suthren shores.” Battle of Harlaw,. 


“ T thoucht have maid Ingland at his bandown 
So utterly it suld beyn at his will, 
What plesyt him, to sauff the king or spill.” Wallace. 


Hence to abandon is to put a thing at a person’s absolute disposal ; 
and as whatever is so put must be entirely given up by the original 
possessor, one step more brings us to the meaning of renunciation or 
desertion, in which the word s most commonly used in modern times, or 
to that of dedication, as in this passage from the Parson’s Tale: 


“ He that dredeth God wol do diligence to plese God by his werkes, 
and abandon himself with all his might well for to do.” 


From this extract it is apparent, as Mr. Wedgwood observes, that the 
elliptical expression, “an abandoned character,” to which accident has 
attached the notion of one enslaved to vice, might with equal propriety 
have been used to signify one devoted to good. 

The history of the word danger is not a little curious. In medieval 
Latin, damnum signified a fine imposed by legal authority ; and then the 
term was elliptically applied to the property for trespass upon which a 
fne might be imposed. A man’s enclosed field was in this sense his 
damnum, or in French his damage, or domage ; damager was to distrain 
or seize cattle found trespassing; and domigerium was the power of 
exacting a damnum, or fine, for trespass. As damage is written damge 
in the laws of William the Conqueror, the derivatives from it mentioned 
above became damger, danger. Chaucer says, in his version of the Ro- 
man de la Rose, 

“ Narcissus was a bachelere 
That Love had caught in his daungere ;” 
that is, had caught trespassing in his close. Narcissus was therefore 
liable to a penalty at his hands. From this point the word passed, by an 
easy transition, to its ordinary acceptation at the present day. 
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Che Danube in Hungary. 


Cuapter III. 
THE TOWNS. 


THERE is much that reminds one of the familiar characteristics of towns 
in Western Europe in many of the collections of habitations passed in 
steaming up the Danube; but Belgrad, with its old fortress frowning 
defiance on the river at its feet, with its mixed spires and minarets, its 
mud hovels and its palaces, its gardens and its narrow streets, all huddled 
together, and all more or less characteristic, offers a striking exception to 
commonplace European towns, even when first caught sight of from the 
deck of the steamer. But although the last stronghold of Turkey in Ger- 
many, this town is not Turkish. The greater part is Servian, and much of 
the remainder German—German at least in style and appearance, if not 
in actual fact. The old guns of the Turks are at this moment pointed 
at the town below, and occasionally one or two may be heard booming; 
threatening that destruction which seems to hang over every thing with 
which Turkey is associated. The steamer, in ‘passing up and down the 
Danube, does not, however, pay its respects to the Servian side, and in 
order to reach Belgrad we must stop at Semlin and take the little ferry- 
steamer across, 

The Save separates Semlin from Belgrad; and Semlin itself, the last 
Hungarian town on the right bank of the Danube, is an interesting place. 
Much of it is modern; but though tolerably clean and well built, it is 
certainly rather dull. Close to the river there are no houses, and it is 
evident that the banks are too shifting to justify any buildings very near 
the water’s edge. Always subject to the rush of a double stream, and 
swept by much ice in winter and spring, it is no wonder that this pro- 
montory is doubtful land. Like the islands at the mouths of great rivers, 
it is, however, defended by the very cause that would seem likely to 
destroy it. It stands high and dry, with the water rushing and tearing 
along’ by its side, and the smallest change in the set of the current must 
at once undermine some portion, and continue to do so, till a fresh balance 
had been struck. The land thus seems at the mercy of the water, but 
the water may not go beyond a certain point. The mud removed from 
one place is deposited at another, and the general conditions are retained. 
The landing at Semlin is at first sight like landing in aswamp; but a few 
minutes’ walk through the low willows and alders brings one into a place 
where a kind of road commences, and following this for a quarter of a mile 
the town is reached. A wide street of clean white houses, very irregu- 
larly built, conducts to a church, and from this one main street branches 
at right angles. There are several other good streets parallel to these. 
Almost every house in the main street is a place of business or public 
entertainment, including under the latter designation the cafés, of which 
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the number seems preposterously large. Every thing is written in the 
Hungarian language, and is therefore to most Europeans quite unintelli- 
gible. There are plenty of shops, but apparently not many customers ; 
plenty of coffee-houses and beer-gardens, but few stragglers to enjoy 
these luxuries, Semlin has rather a suspicious appearance of general 
dullness. 

The style of building adopted in most Hungarian towns of any pre- 
tence is rather singular. The houses are low, and though built on the same 
general plan do not seem to correspond with each other. The streets are 
wide, often so wide as to astonish one accustomed only to more Western 
European towns, but not unlike in this respect many American towns. 
There is a wonderful rawness about the general aspect, which also reminds 
one of a rising place in the Western States of America,—a place where 
yesterday there was virgin forest, where to-day a rising town shows itself, 
and where to-morrow there may be a mighty city. But no such mag- 
nificent history attaches, or is likely to attach, to these towns in Hun- 
gary. ‘They are not like mushrooms,—they are rather like those trees of 
unconquerable vitality that will not be killed. Cut down to the ground 
over and over again, still there shoot up from such trees living branches, 
green and fresh, not indeed tending to make a noble tree again, but often 
covering the ground with healthy and useful vegetation. So here the old 
towns, destroyed over and over again by the Turks, have been as fre- 
quently rebuilt after the old fashion; and now that the cause of destruc- 
tion is less powerful, they are likely to flourish more in proportion to the 
excellence of their position. 

Semlin, being admirably situated, is a rising place, doing much trade, 
and filled with rich people. There are several steamboat services that 
here make their head-quarters. The great Save is close at hand, a river 
bardly heard of in England, but pouring down into the Danube from the 
Eastern Alps a large stream swollen by numerous considerable affluents. 
It has a long course, and is a navigable river for a great distance above 
its mouth. Steamers already ascend a considerable distance; and when 
there shall be better communication, and the railway connects the Lower 
Danube with the Adriatic, this and other feeders of the Danube will 
become very important, for they pass through districts naturally rich. 
The Save as a river is even now very useful to Semlin. So is the Theiss, 
a river running through the great plains of Hungary, and coming into 
the Danube not far off from the Carpathians, and therefore on the side 
opposite to the Save. ‘'he Theiss is not only navigable, but has long 
been navigated; and the vast natural wealth of the corn-lands on its banks 
was carried down by boats long before steamers were invented. Nowadays 
a trip up the Theiss introduces one to half-a-score interesting, flourishing, 
and remarkable towns. The glorious wines of 'Tokay,—the richest and 
fullest flavoured of all fermented productions,—are thus brought to market. 
It is true that much of the business carried on in the plains of the Theiss 
is to the benefit of the railway, which crosses them in several directions; 
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but the river has its share; and Semlin feels the more rapid beat of the 
commercial pulse of Hungary arising from the development of the vast 
resources of this district of the Theiss. There is regular and good steam- 
boat communication from Semlin to Szegedin, a town of some importance 
on the railway, about half-way between Pesth and Baziasch. 

Not only is the Theiss itself important as a means of communication, 
but some of its tributaries assist wonderfully in this respect. Thus the 
Maros passes through rich plains and past important towns, of which 
Arad is the most interesting. Arad is a good specimen of the better 
class of Hungarian towns, as improved by railroad communication. A 
straggling waste of sand, wide enough for half-a-dozen carriages side by 
side, is flanked by paved roads on each side, and.these again by houses. 
In winter the opposite houses must be separated by an impassable gap. 

Within the town, Arad is bright, clean, well built, and lively ; but the 
streets are disproportionately wide. The buildings are new, the churches 
ugly, and the architecture generally tasteless; but the general effect is 
pleasant. The hotels and cafés are excellent. Arad is interesting as con- 
nected with the late revolutionary disturbances. 

From Semlin to Belgrad is a short trip by the steam-ferry. The 
appearance of the town and fortress, whether from Semlin itself, from 
the steamer in crossing, or from the Danube in coming past from Baziasch 
towards Semlin, is always fine and picturesque. The rock on which 
stands an old castle and fortress, that has often changed hands, and has 
played an important part in Europe’s history, frowns gloomily and looms 
large from every quarter. It is certainly a very defensible place. Com- 
manding the Danube and the Save, and not itself commanded by any 
higher ground, it is capable of being converted into a much stronger for- 
tress than it now is. At present it is neglected, and would probably be 
taken easily enough by a bold enemy; but the Servians, although rest- 
less subjects, have not till lately proved very dangerous in this respect.* 

Belgrad is on a tongue of land, high and bold, and terminating with 
a bluff rock, separating the waters of the Save from those of the Lower 
Danube below the town. Were it not for this the whole of the right 
bank of the Danube for some distance would run a risk of being occa- 
sionally swamped. The town is built partly in terraces and partly at the 
foot of the rock. The fortress of course crowns the rock, and the guns ot 
the fortress are pointed to the luckless houses in the Servian part of the 
town. ‘There is, or rather was till lately, a fine hotel in Belgrad. 





* Since the above was written, the Turks have endeavoured to destroy the in- 
habited part of Belgrad, and have themselves been driven back within the fortress, 
where they are at present beleaguered. There is open war declared between the 
Servians and their so-called protectors; a war which will probably end sooner or 
later in driving the Turks entirely out of Servia, and perhaps in separating other 
outlying European countries still subject to them. Doubtless some of the next 
great movements of Europe will take place in this district, and it will soon be seen 
how far the Christian populations will consent to be subordinate to the rapidly failing 
Mahometan influence. 
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There is generally a fair amount of shipping collected near the mouth 
of the Save, which gives an appearance of business to Belgrad and Sem- 
lin not altogether realised on entering the streets of the two towns. Look 
we to the right or left bank of the Save, we see numerous houses rising 
one above another, or forming long rows. and blocks, and with the houses 
are buildings of greater pretence. But when we enter the towns the 
streets are not lively. Belgrad is, however, duller than Semlin, and 
makes up for liveliness with astounding dirt and filth. In this respect 
no traveller can help feeling, if he walk through the town from the banks 
of the Save to those of the Danube, that he is in a place as strictly Ori- 
ental as Constantinople itself. 

Besides the Servian and German parts of Belgrad, there is a Turkish 
and also a Jewish quarter: the minarets and the stench inform one very 
soon when the former is reached; increased stench without the minarets 
marks the latter. Before reaching the former there is a curious mixture 
of church and mosque; but the cathedral outtops the minaret, and the 
bell is more distinct than the muezzin. It is curious to see on one side 
of a large open square European houses several storeys high, with staring 
green jalousies and numerous windows open to the streets; and on the 
other low, gloomy, whitewashed, one-storeyed dwellings, like dead walls, 
in which live the Turks with their shut-up wives and families. Bazaars 
converted into shops, others in progress of conversion, and others in which 
the commencement has not yet been made, and where the open front still 
reveals the sleepy tradesman sitting contentedly idle in some gloomy recess 
—these are all scenes to be met with and studied by those who are in- 
terested in the gradual transition from West to East. 

From the higher part of Belgrad, as well as looking towards the town 
from the river, the scenery is panoramic and very fine. There is a grand 
and rich effect, broud enough to please the painter in every view of this 
remarkable town. What will become of it? It is at this moment fast 
slipping from the feeble grasp of Turkey. IJts nominal protectors, the 
Turks, have recently brought up the Danube, with the assistance of Aus- 
tria, some military stores and means by which they hope to get a stronger 
hold than at present on this Servia, which, with the Adriatic possessions 
of Turkey, is a source of weakness rather than strength. Can the dying 
man long retain energy enough to hold these outlying possessions, or is 
he not rather a cat’s-paw in the hand of Austria or Russia, who means to 
absorb possessions capable of being made so useful? Surely it were better 
and wiser that both banks of the Danube and the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic should be in the hands of Austria than Turkey; and it would 
be a happy exchange if Venetia could thus be set free. But we must 
not wander from Belgrad into European politics, however tempting the 
theme. 

In the interior .of the town, and in the Turkish and Jewish quarters, 
there is much picturesque costume rivalling the dirt. Minarets and mud 
hovels alternate in the former; but in the latter the hovels are without 
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the minarets. Although there is a large and fine hotel at Belgrad, there 
is little inducement now to stay long in the place. 

The smaller towns on the banks of the Danube are very much alike, 
or rather they are of two kinds, one fortified and the other open. Peter- 
wardein is a fine old fortress,—not, indeed, like Belgrad,—and having 
less beauty of situation, but not without a good deal of historic interest, 
and picturesquely placed. There is a modern German town on the oppo- 
site side of the river, which is not fortified. A number of other towns 
are passed in steaming up the Danube, though the intervals are much 
greater than on the Rhine. Let us take two examples, one a place of 
business, the other a quiet cathedral city, as samples of the rest, leaving 
of course the capital for separate description. 

Mohacs is a busy place,—busy in every sense but one, that one being 
the outward and visible sign of business, movement, and activity in the 
streets. Mohacs is really busy, and has a tolerably large population; and 
yet to all appearance there is not in it a single shop, and hardly a place 
of public entertainment, except a few small houses by the water-side. 
Let the reader land at Mohacs, and on landing turn to the left towards 
the town, avoiding the railway-station, and let him wade through the 
heavy loose sand, or heavier and more hopeless mud, till he reaches the 
houses. ‘They are not far off; but he will find it the longest quarter of 
a mile he has ever traversed. The journey will, however, come to an end 
at last, and he will reach the houses. These are somewhat Oriental in 
style, built round small inner courts, standing for the most part alone 
and in small gardens, and having no shadow of relation to or dependence 
on each other. They seem to have no fronts and no backs,—all is equally 
dull and meaningless. No doubt there is a door, but it does not give one 
the idea of ever being opened. In the middle of one row, if so irregular 
a group deserves the name, is the church, or rather one of the churches, 
for there are two or three all exactly alike. The churches, like the houses, 
ale in uncultivated gardens; for death is not here made needlessly attrac- 
tive by the snugness of the lodging provided for the dear or illustrious 
departed. The church is but a house, with a low tower and spire. 
Nothing can be more monotonous or uninteresting. There is positively 
not a word to be said that can give the smallest idea of the place, beyond 
the fact of the utter absence of all characteristic features. 

Such is the group of buildings forming the town of Mohacs. They 
may be examined at leisure, for hardly a single human being appears to 
disturb the contemplation. If we advance and turn into another street 
we find similar houses, and another church exactly like the first; if we 
go on, we come, after a time, to the last house, and enter kitchen-gardens, 
or run a risk of tumbling into the river. The streets, if they can be called 
so, are wide; and a few rough stones, at irregular distances from each 
other, form just paving enough to be dangerous and uncomfortable. The 
houses are low and cover much ground, by which style of building a 
small town in point of actual population appears equal in size to alarge 
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town differently arranged. The width of sandy waste between the houses 
is frightful, and after heavy rain it must be almost impossible to get 
along. 

But, as we have said, Mohacs is a busy place. It is an important 
coaling station for the steamers; it is a railway terminus ; it is a place of 
much trade in a small way between the towns on the Danube and those 
of the interior towards that great and magnificent though rarely-visited 
lake, the Platten-See. And it is not without a corresponding population; 
for if, instead of turning to the left to wander among the ghosts of 
houses, we turn to the right and mount a black pile just at hand, we 
shall at once see the occupation of the peopie. It is described in the 
previous chapter, when speaking of the people of Hungary. 

The business of Mohacs, then, is carried on, not in the town, but on 
the banks of the river, at some little distance. It is carried on in its 
own peculiar way, and no doubt has effected a favourable change; but 
one cannot easily discover the proof, for a more miserable collection 
of shabby men, shabbier women, and shabbiest of girls and boys, is 
surely not to be found elsewhere. ‘The traffic in coal has, however, 
increased with great rapidity, and is still increasing, as the whole of 
the Danube steam-navigation now depends on this town for receiving 
fuel. 

But all the towns are not like Mohacs. Take Gran as an example. 
Gran is the ecclesiastical capital of Hungary, the see of the principal 
archbishop, who is generally a princely personage, for the revenues of 
Gran would be worth the serious contemplation even of an Anglican 
prelate. One hundred thousand pounds sterling of annual revenue is a 
sum that might make the mouth of any ecclesiastic water, and excuse 
much energetic jobbing on the most gigantic scale. 

As may be supposed, Gran abounds with churches and religious 
houses ; but they have none of them the smallest pretence to architectural 
effect, if we except the new cathedral, crowning a high cliff overlooking 
the Danube, at the foot of which most part of the town is built. Gran 
occupies the prettiest angle of the Danube between Presburg and Pesth. 
It is built on the salient part of the angle, and from the court surround- 
ing the cathedral a fine view is obtained of a chain of hills, beyond 
which lies Schemnitz, and which is in fact a spur or subsidiary chain 
connecting the northern or north-western Carpathians with the Styrian 
Alps. Through a cleft in this chain the Danube passes; and the valley 
of the Gran, which opens into the river a little beyond from the east and 
north-east, is described as extremely picturesque. 

Rich in churches—numerically at least—Gran is wonderfully poor in 
every other object of interest. Large blocks of very ugly-looking houses, 
with only one grilled door opening into a large chapel, for the benefit of 
the public, and another door where the religious inhabitants enter, are the 
prisons of the ecclesiastics. Comfortable prisons, no doubt, where the 
palate and the stomach are well looked after, but not the less prisons 
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for all that. Black dresses prevail in the streets.* A gloomy air cha- 
racterises every thing, and the principal hotel is a great barrack of a place, 
filthily dirty, and very badly kept, but not unprovided with a good cook, 
and having excellent wine in the cellars. 

The streets are wide and not badly built, and on a market-day they 
are well supplied both with buyers and sellers. The shops are good. 
Built, however, on the low ground, the town is subject to flooding after 
heavy rain ; and when some of the almost tropical showers that fall in the 
Danube valley have been experienced, the streets become almost im- 
passable. Near the river the streets are seriously interfered with after 
such rains, for the alluvial mud of the banks being unpaved, the whole of 
the surface turns into a slimy clay, that is almost impossible to walk 
over without slipping. 

The cathedral of Gran is quite modern, and consists of a huge dome 
rising from the centre of a Greek cross. This form is not uncommon in Hun- 
gary, and points to the East for the origin of the taste. The long nave of the 
Latin cross is rarely seen, and when it is, the proportions are generally 
peculiar and the transepts poor. In the case before us the parts of the 
building projecting beyond the dome are larger than they at first 
seem. No expense has apparently been spared to complete the archi- 
tectural effect; but, in spite of all effurt, there is a total want of that 
elevation and grandeur that to an English eye is produced by a success- 
ful Gothic elevation. ‘The lines are all square and hard and horizontal ; 
the pediments are ineffective; and the fine portico at the west, and circu- 
lar apex at the east end, are hardly recognised trom the river, where the 
building was probably meant to be most telling. The interior is very 
richly decorated with marbles and paintings. The church of the Made- 
leine in Paris will give some idea of the effect to any one not visiting 
Hungary; not that the buildings are similar, as the characteristic of that 
at Gran is its dome, but the arrangement of the chapels in the interior, 
where the dome is not specially regarded, is comparable. 

Few, if any, of the cathedral towns in Europe at all resemble Gran, 
and it is a place very rarely visited, as indeed the state of the accommo- 
dation pretty clearly proves. These few words about it may therefore 
possess some interest. 

Of the larger, more-visited, and more thickly-peopled cities of Hun- 
gary, the twin capital of the present day, Buda-Pesth, or Pesth-Ofen, 
either of which names may be applied to it, is by far the most interest- 
ing. Hungary being but a small country rejoices in three capitals, and 
these by a process of subdivison become four. Pesth is the commercial 
capital, which is gradually absorbing every thing. Buda is the South- 
wark (it would fain be the Westminster) of Pesth, and preceded it as the 





* It is only fair to state that the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of all classes in 
Hungary are well-educated and well-informed. They are almost always of respect- 
able families, and the bishops and other dignitaries are distinguished for their learn- 
’ ing, liberality, and patriotism. 
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real capital of the country. Presburg is the old political capital, where 
the kings of Hungary were crowned, and where once the parliament of 
the country was held. This, however, is now transferred to Pesth. 
Gran is the ecclesiastical capital, and retains its dignity and its dullness. 

Pesth flourishes, and grows with extreme rapidity. Already a fine 
city, it attracts not only the wealth of the Hungarian families, but the 
numerous strangers and foreigners who think they can see a people and a 
country by visiting its capital. It is crowded with hotels and coffee- 
houses to an extent which we in London have little idea of. Certainly 
the business of Pesth must be pleasant business, it is so connected with 
coffee and beer and restauration generally. Certainly also it must be 
profitable business, if one may judge of the result as shown in the bril- 
liancy of the equipages dashing along the streets as the time for going to 
the theatre approaches. The ladies are all dressed in the newest Parisian 
fashions, and the gentlemen are rich in the most nondescript patterns 
embroidered on their coats, waistcoats, and trousers, and brilliant in their 
long Hessian boots. 

There is much worth seeing and studying in Pesth, and there is great 
interest also in Buda, which is as remarkable for the picturesque as Pesth 
for the useful and practical. Pesth is built on the flat left bank of the 
Danube, with every convenience for commercial purposes, but none for 
either offensive or defensive military operations. It is completely com- 
manded by the smaller and older town opposite, and is thus quite free to 
expand. Happy are cities thus planted. Their people have breathing 
space; they are not shut in by walls or troubled with gates; they ex- 
pand or contract naturally ; and if, as is the case with Pesth, they must 
supply accommodation for an army, they have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that the army and its barrack are enclosed by, and can never 
surround, the houses. 

Although very modern in appearance, Pesth was really a town before 
many of those of greatest interest in Europe can be said to have existed ; 
but it has no antiquities. The Turks have too often, and tvo effectually, 
done their work to admit of any being retained that may once have 
existed. It is not very likely that there ever was any thing of much 
architectural interest ; and Buda, although better in this respect, is still 
without picturesque constructions worth detaining the passing traveller. 
What one admires in Pesth is the broad, handsome, modern quay along 
the whole of the river frontage; the handsome and convenient landing- 
places for passengers by steam, and even for ordinary goods brought by 
ships and barges; the wide space left for business and promenading 
before the road is reached; the wide road and street, and the grand and 
lofty houses, worthy of the river and its quay. All is on a large scale. 
The principal hotels, the casino, and some of the public buildings, are 
here; and from the quay there run up large, handsome streets, that inter- 
sect the town, and are themselves intersected by other good streets, not 
indeed so wide, but still respectable. Within the town there are also 
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many large, open squares, in which are theatres or churches, the latter 
adapted to all varieties of religious faith, and in almost all languages. 
Thus we have Roman Catholic, Greek Church of the two kinds,—the 
Modern United, and the Old Separatist. There are Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic Protestant churches ; and there is a noble synagogue, the hand- 
somest and most striking of all the places of worship. The variety of 
languages is equally great, German, Magyar, Romanisch, Servian, 
Greek, and Hebrew, besides many others, being heard in the streets. 
Even English is not unrepresented. 

But there is one remarkable building at a small distance from the fash- 
ionable part of the town. This building, though by no means picturesque, 
is quite prominent enough wherever seen, and far too important when seen 
from Buda, to be passed by without remark. It is called the Neugebiiude, 
and is said to be as large as Belgrave Square. It is probably one of the 
largest barracks in the world. Of course it is there to keep down all 
tendency to revolt, and during the revolution of 1844 it was filled with 
the best society of Pesth, who were detained there as prisoners and host- 
ages, and no doubt had to pay handsomely for their uncomfortable lodg- 
ing. It is a vast enclosure, four storeys high, with a central court for 
exercise. No buildings are allowed to touch it, and thus it stands 
forth in its native gigantesque proportions, to be compared with the 
poor habitations near it. Perhaps some day, when the land it occu- 
pies has become too valuable to be thrown away in this manner, it will 
be converted into one of those enormous houses of which there are some 
already in Vienna, having in themselves the accommodation and population 
of towns, The barrack will be removed to some place where it is not 
quite so much exposed to mischief. 

There are several good theatres in Pesth, two of them handsome build- 
ings enough, and well designed. On the whole, however, it is chiefly 
house architecture that seems to flourish; but of this there is plenty, and 
of good kinds. There are a few poor arcades; but in this respect Pesth 
rather represents Loudon than Paris. The best shops are in the streets 
near the quay, and they are really very large, well filled, and apparently 
well attended. The hotels are very large, very handsome, and very com- 
fortable. Attached to the principal ones are large restaurants; but there 
is generally a separate room in tke house for those staying in the hotel. 
It is the custom in Hungary, and even in Vienna to some extent, to pay 
separately for every meal; the hotel-bill only including apartments, and 
what is done for the traveller in his bedroom. This custom is very con- 
venient when one is a little habituated to it. 

Here, as in Austria, the food arrangements are excellent, the cooking 
being only inferior to that of Paris in those articles of food especially 
French and Parisian, and superior to Paris in many local dishes. Fresh- 
water fish is so much better on the Danube, and so much better cooked 
in Pesth and Vienna than elsewhere, that no gourmet ought to decide 
the value of this kind of food in his own mind without a trip as far as the 
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Lower Danube. The varieties of sturgeon, especially those of smaller 
size, are capable of being made up into dishes, by the side of which the 
lordly turbot would certainly fail to keep his ground. There are many 
excellent fish; and if care is taken to avoid a few disagreeable methods 
of serving the food, among which that of sending it to table cold after 
frying in too much oil must be especially mentioned, there will be no 
disappointment on this score. 

There is a capital club or casino at Pesth, large, well supplied with 
papers in all languages, and liberally conducted with regard to strangers. 
There is a good restaurant attached. 

A detached building, constructed at great cost, near the outskirts, but 
still within the town, serves at once as a house of representatives and a 
national museum. It was intended for the latter purpose only, and would 
contain collections very much larger than those at present housed. In 
this respect it deserves all praise; for although the collections are already 
extensive, there cannot be a doubt that they must increase enormously. 
They include all departments; natural history of all kinds, and geology, 
form one important division, and the fine arts another. There are also 
mechanical models, coins and medals, antiquities and historical relics. 
All are in a certain kind of order; and the most interesting collections in 
all departments are really what they ought to be, strictly national. 

The geological collections are peculiarly rich and interesting, and 
deserve careful examination, as they include a multitude of fossil bones 
found in the banks and bed of the Theiss, one of the richest localities 
known for such objects of interest. A complete zoological garden of 
strange animals seems to have flourished at no distant period in the great 
plains through which the Theiss runs. The alluvial mud and sand sup- 
ply fragments of the skeletons of so many elephants, hippopotamuses, 
rhinoceroses, gigantic deer with horns double the proportions of the 
largest living species, large lions, tigers, hyenas, and bears, and many 
other rare and well-known animals, that one worders what the conditions 
of the land must have. been to admit of the strange mixture. It would 
seem, in fact, that Africa must then have been more nearly connected 
with Europe than it is now; that these animals ranged from point to point 
until they lived at latitudes far to the north of those to which they are 
now limited; and that the land they occupied, as well as the intermediate 
land to the south, has since been submerged and buried before coming 
again into the state in which we find it now in Hungary. Nothing can 
be more interesting’ than the study of the bones, accumulating in this 
national museum under the auspices of the present intelligent curator. 

There are good public walks and drives around Pesth, and a little 
park or prater, extending on the south side of the town towards an island 
in the Danube much visited in summer, and covered with cafés and 
restaurants. In winter all is changed, and in spring the water rises and 
prevents the use of these pleasant resorts. The hot summer, which is 
very long, beginning early and ending late, is followed by a very severe 
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winter, and that by a spring marked by floods of rain. The climate is 
excessive, but not generally unhealthy. 

Buda has already been mentioned as affording a strong contrast to 
Pesth. It is hilly, the road rising precipitously from the river-bank to 
the top of high ground, on which are now an old palace and some bar- 
racks. Formerly there was no access to the palace except by the road; 
but within the last few years a tunnel has been driven through the rock, 
commencing at the point at which the handsome and often-described 
suspension-bridge crossing from Pesth reaches the banks of the river. 
The bridge is very handsome and of noble proportions, and may challenge 
comparison with any in Europe. 

The views of Pesth and of the surrounding country from the top of 
this hill, or from the adjacent hill called the Blocksberg, are singularly 
beautiful and very extensive. The eye ranges over the wide plain on the 
left bank of the Danube, and takes in a large part of the nearest sweep 
of the river itself, and of the great islands stretching away upwards of 
twenty miles, one above and the other below Pesth. The town looks 
small in the great open sweep of cultivated land before us. The river, 
however, never looks small. Its proportions are noble, and always adapted 
to the circumstances under which it is seen. Around and behind are 
the picturesque, well-wooded, and broken outlines of the hills, that lend 
to this part of the river so much beauty. Two broken hills form the 
promontory on which we are standing, and these are separated from the 
hills behind by a deep valley. All along this valley, and up the sides of 
the bills on the other side as far as the eye can reach, there are houses 
and gardens. Immediately below is the busy and also exceedingly dirty 
town of Buda, the Jews’ quarter being especially squalid and miserable. 

But among these dirty houses at the foot of the hill come up to the 
surface the hot springs from which the German name of Buda ( Ofen, the 
stove) is derived. The water comes to the surface at a temperature of 
about 120° Fah., strongly impregnated with sulphur. There are three 
great public baths of the Turkish kind still used, and numerous others, in 
better order, for those who prefer and can afford to pay for a little pri- 
vacy. 

There are several remains of Turkish buildings besides the baths at 
Buda ; but the Turkish reminiscences are fast fading from the memories 
of the inhabitants. It will soon be so, perhaps, at Belgrad ; and then this 
singular people, once so powerful, will have been removed one step further 
from ull Western associations, and one step nearer the oblivion they seem 
doomed to suffer. 

Three centuries ago, Solyman the Magnificent occupied Buda, and 
garrisoned its fortress with some twelve thousand Janissaries. For nearly 
a hundred and fifty years there was no change in the occupancy. The 
Danube then below Pesth was all practically Turkish. Buda was a fine 
Turkish city, covered with mosques and bristling with minarets. It was 
not till near the commencement of the seventeenth century that the 
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Austrians recovered this part of Europe, and destroyed, as far as they 
could, the vestiges of Turkish rule. No mosques and minarets now greet 
the traveller here, and Turkey seems almost as far off at Pesth as it does 
at Vienna or Paris. 

The country excursions from Pesth, except by railroad, are all on the 
Buda side; and thus the principal villas and residences of those who 
desire to escape from dust, and see green fields, are in this direction. It 
is this that makes Buda both more lively and less poverty-stricken than 
it would otherwise be; but still, except for the official life, and the uni- 
versity and public library, which are congregated upon the hill over the 
tunnel, there is not much to attract, and the shops are very poor and 
badly supplied. The steamboat touches at Buda before crossing to 
Pesth, and occasionally lands a few passengers. ‘There is generally a 
good deal of shipping also on the right bank of the river, so that a certain 
amount of trade is carried on independently of the modern and more 
flourishing town opposite. There are several churches and some theatres 
at Buda, and one or two good hotels and restaurants. A railroad con- 
nects Buda with the Adriatic, and a branch of the same line connects 
with Vienna, passing by Raab. 

Thus, then, we have seen that on the Danube there are towns of 
various kinds, some poor and picturesque, others rich and busy but 
- without much of the picturesque, and others which can neither be called 
rich or poor, picturesque or ugly. There is certainly nothing in this part 
of Europe that professes the attraction of the Belgian cities or Cologne. 
There is no Nuremberg, with its turrets and old walls, and there are no 
miniature cities and toy towns on the banks of the river. Tlie interest of 
Hungary is not medieval, and no doubt this part of it is less attractive 
than many places on the Rhine or in Western Germany. But Hungary 
possesses its own charms, and they are great. Every thing on the 
Danube is gigantesque, and affects the imagination accordingly. The 
river itself is a noble and majestic stream; its islands are not only ex- 
tremely numerous, but large enough to be stored with wild animals of 
the larger kind, and covered with forest-trees of ancient growth. Its 
tributary streams are wider and longer than many large rivers entering 
the sea; and its towns and cities also possess their own great interest. 
Many of them are large, and what they want in architecture they make 
up for in historic associations. ° 

Near Belgrad have been fought some memorable battles between the 
Christians and the Turks. The fortress was once besieged by 200,000 
Turks, and only saved by the intervention of a crusade. It was besieged 
by Prince Eugene in 1717, and the lines he drew around it may still be 
seen. It has been stormed and starved; it has resisted and yielded; and 
battles have been fought round it more frequently than can be said of 
any other European city. And now, although it belongs to Servia, it is 
bombarded once more by its technical but not real lords, the Turks. Who 


knows how soon it may fall into the possession of another master ? 
VOL. VI. cc 
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And Mohaes too, with its blank walls and dull streets and ugly 
churches—who would think that two of the most important battles ever 
fought in Europe took place in its immediate neighbourhood? But so it 
is, and the dynasty of Hungary has been changed,—a German prince 
introduced to the throne of that country,—Hungary has been separated 
from Transylvania,—and the Turks gained the first victory that intro- 
duced them to Western Europe, and lost the battle that finally drove 
them back to their Eastern possessions, owing to events here transacted. 
Stirring events have enlivened this dull neighbourhood, events not less 
influential on the present condition of Europe than on the countries in 
which they originally took place. Surely the site of these events is worth 
a passing glance. 

And lastly, we have, at a short distance from the city of Pesth, that 
memorable field of Rakos, where the old assembly of the Magyar nobles 
was anciently held in the open air. Hither came the princely archbishop, 
in his priestly robes, with mitre and crosier, attended by his vassals. The 
great magnates were here, armed to the teeth, and with a following worthy 
of the occasion. The deputies also were here; and the whole assembly 
lived for a while in tents. The population collected is said to have 
amounted sometimes to a hundred thousand men, thus putting to shame 
all other parliaments of which history gives account. From the year 
1298, for more than a hundred and fifty years, the events discussed and 
the measures adopted in this field influenced the whole of Central Europe ; 
and long after that it continued to be a place of great importance to 
Hungary. Now, and for some time past, horse-races and other public 
amusements have been carried on from time to time on the ground once 
devoted to meetings of the great national assembly. 

Hungary, then, may be fairly regarded as an interesting country to 
visit, in its towns as well as for its inhabitants, and on land as well as by 
water; and if our readers take an interest in the natural wealth and 
resources of the country, their researches will be rendered easier by refer- 
ring to a volume recently published, which we may recommend to their 
notice* as combining the scientific with the picturesque in its descrip- 
tions and remarks. 





* A short Trip in Hungary and Transylvania in the Spring of 1862. By Pro- 
fessor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: W.H. Allen and Co. 
’ 
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Aurora Sloyd. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JOHN MELLISH FINDS HIS HOME DESOLATE. 


Tue sun was low in the western sky, and distant village-clocks had 
struck seven, when John Mellish walked slowly away from that lonely 
waste of stunted grass called Harper’s Common, and strolled homewards 
in the peaceful evening. 

The Yorkshire squire was still very pale. He walked with his head 
bent forward upon his breast, and the hand that grasped the crumpled 
paper thrust into the bosom of his waistcoat; but a hopeful light shone 
in his eyes, and the rigid lines of his mouth had relaxed into a tender 
smile—a smile of love and forgiveness. Yes, he had prayed for her 
and forgiven her, and he was at peace. He had pleaded her cause a 
hundred times in the dull quiet of that summer’s afternoon, and had 
excused her and forgiven her. Not lightly, Heaven is a witness; not 
without a sharp and cruel struggle, that had rent his heart with tortures 
undreamed of before. 

This revelation of the past was such bitter shame to him; such horri- 
ble degradation; such irrevocable infamy. His love, his idol, his empress, 
his goddess—it was of her he thought. By what hellish witchcraft had 
she been ensnared into the degrading alliance, recorded in this miserable 
scrap of paper? The pride of five unsullied centuries arose, fierce and 
ungovernable, in the breast of the country gentleman, to resent this out- 
rage upon the woman he loved. O God, had all his glorification of her 
been the vain boasting of a fool who had not known what he talked 
about ? He was answerable to the world for the past as well as for the 
present. He had made an altar for his idol, and had cried aloud to all 
who came near her to kneel down and perform their worship at her 
shrine ; and he was answerable to these people for the purity of their 
divinity. He could not think of her as less than the idol which his love 
had made her—perfect, unsullied, unassailable. Disgrace where she was 
concerned knew in his mind no degrees. 

It was not his own humiliation he thought of when his face grew hot 
as he imagined the talk there would be in the county if this fatal in- 
discretion of Aurora’s youth ever became generally known; it was the 
thought of her shame that stung him to the heart. He never once dis- 
turbed himself with any prevision of the ridicule. which was likely to fall 
upon him. 

It was here that John Mellish and Talbot Bulstrode were so widely 
different in their manner of loving and suffering. Talbot had sought 
a wife who should reflect honour upon himself, and had fallen away from 
Aurora at the first trial of his faith, shaken with horrible apprehensions 
of his own danger. But John Mellish had submerged his very identity 
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into that of the woman he loved. She was his faith and his worship, and 
it was for her glory that he wept in this cruel day of shame. The 
wrong which he found so hard to forgive was not her wrong against 
him ; but that other and more fatal wrong against herself. I have said 
that his affection was universal, and partook of all the highest attributes 
of that sublime self-abnegation which we call Love. The agony which 
he felt to-day was the agony which Archibald Floyd had suffered years 
before. It was vicarious torture, endured for Aurora, and not for him- 
self; and in his struggle against that sorrowful anger which he felt for her 
folly, every one of her perfections took up arms upon the side of his 
indignation, and fought against their own mistress. Had she been less 
beautiful, less queenly, less generous, great, and noble, he might have 
forgiven her that self-inflicted shame more easily. But she was so per- 
fect; and how could she, how could she? 

He unfolded the wretched paper half-a-dozen times, and read and 
re-read every word of that commonplace legal document, before he could 
convince himself that it was not some vile forgery, concocted by James 
Conyers for purposes of extortion. But he prayed for her, and forgave 
her. He pitied her with more than a mother’s tender pity, with more 
than a sorrowful father’s anguish. 

“ My poor dear!” he said, “‘my poor dear! she was only a school- 
girl when this certificate was first written; an innocent child, ready to 
believe in any lies told her by a villain.” 

A dark frown obscured the Yorkshireman’s brow as he thought this ; 
a frown that would have promised no good to Mr. James Conyers, had 
not the trainer passed out of the reach of all earthly good and evil. 

“* Will God have mercy upon a wretch like that ?” thought John Mel- 
lish ; “ will that man be forgiven for having brought disgrace and misery 
upon a trusting girl?” 

It will perhaps be wondered at that John Mellish, who suffered his 
servants to rule in his household, and allowed his butler to dictate to him 
what wines he should drink, who talked freely to his grooms, and bade his 
trainer sit in his presence,—it will be wondered at, perhaps, that this frank, 
free-spoken, simple-mannered young man should have felt so bitterly the 
shame of Aurora’s unequal marriage. It was a common saying in Doncaster, 
that Squire Mellish of the Park had no pride; that he would clap poor 
folks on the shoulder and give them good-day as he lounged in the quiet 
street ; that he would sit upon the cornchandler’s counter, slashing his 
hunting-whip upon those popular tops,—about which a legend was cur- 
rent, to the effect that they were always cleaned with champagne,—and 
discussing the prospects of the September Meeting; and that there was 
not within the three Ridings a better landlord or a nobler-hearted gentle- 
man. And all this was perfectly true. John Mellish was entirely with- 
out personal pride; but there was another pride, which was wholly in- 
separable from his education and position, and this was the pride of caste. 
He was strictly conservative; and although he was ready to talk to his 
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good friend the saddler, or his trusted retainer the groom, as freely as he 
would have held converse with his equals, he would have opposed all the 
strength of his authority against the saddler had that honest tradesman 
attempted to stand for his native town, and would have annihilated the 
groom with one angry flash of his bright blue eyes had the servant in- 
fringed by so much as an inch upon the broad extent of territory that 
separated him from his master. 

The struggle was finished before John Mellish arose from the brown 
turf and turned towards the home which he had left early that morning, 
ignorant of the great trouble that was to fall upon him, and only dimly 
conscious of some dark foreboding of the coming of an unknown horror. 
The struggle was over, and there was now only hope in his heart—the 
hope of clasping his wife to his breast, and comforting her for all the past. 
However bitterly he might feel the humiliation of this madness of her 
ignorant girlhood, it was not for him to remind her of it; his duty was 
to confront the world’s slander or the world’s ridicule, and oppose his own 
breast to the storm, while she was shielded by the great shelter of his 
love. His heart yearned for some peaceful foreign land, in which his 
idol would be far away from all who could tell her secret, and where she 
might reign once inore glorious and unapproachable. He was ready to 
impose any cheat upon the world, in his greediness of praise and worship 
for her; for her. How tenderly he thought of her, walking slowly home- 
wards in that tranquil evening! He thought of her waiting to hear from 
him the issue of the inquest, and he reproached himself for his neglect 
when he remembered how long he had been absent. 

“But my darling will scarcely be uneasy,” he thought; “she will 
hear all about the inquest from some one or other, and she will think that 
I have gone into Doncaster on business. She will know nothing of the 
finding of this detestable certificate. No one need know of it. Loft- 
house and Hayward are honourable men, and they will keep my poor 
girl’s secret; they will keep the secret of her foolish youth,—my poor, 
poor girl!” 

He longed for that moment which he fancied so near; the moment 
in which he should fold her in his arms and say, “ My dearest one, be 
at peace; there is no longer any secret between us. Henceforth your 
sorrows are my sorrows, and it is hard if I cannot help you to carry 
the load lightly. We are one, my dear. For the first time since our 
wedding-day, we are truly united.” 

He expected to find Aurora in his own room, for she had declared 
her intention of sitting there all day; and! he ran across the broad lawn 
to the rose-shadowed verandah that sheltered his favourite retreat. The 
blind was drawn down and the window bolted, as Aurora had bolted it 
in her wish to exclude Mr. Stephen Hargraves. He knocked at the 
window, but there was no answer. 

“Lolly has grown tired of waiting,” he thought. 

The second dinner-bell rang in the hall while Mr. Mellish lingered 
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outside this darkened window. The commonplace sound reminded him 
of his social duties. 

“T must wait till dinner is over, I suppose, before I talk to my 
darling,” he thought. “I must go through all the usual business, for the 
edification of Mrs. Powell and the servants, before I can take my darling 
to my breast, and set her mind at ease for ever.” 

John Mellish submitted himself to the indisputable force of those 
ceremonial laws which we have made our masters, and he was prepared 
to eat a dinner for which he had no appetite, and wait two hours for 
‘ that moment for whose coming his soul yearned, rather than provoke 
Mrs. Powell’s curiosity by any deviation from the common course of 
events. 

The windows of the drawing-room were open, and he saw the glimmer 
of a pale muslin dress at one of them. It belonged to Mrs. Powell, who 
was sitting in a contemplative attitude, gazing at the evening sky. 

She was not thinking of that western glory of pale crimson and 
shining gold. She was thinking that if John Mellish cast off the wife 
who had deceived him, and who had never legally been his wife, the 
Yorkshire mansion would be a fine place to live in; a fine place for a 
housekeeper who knew how to obtain influence over her master, and who 
had the secret of his married life and his wife’s disgrace to help her on 
to power. 

“He’s such a blind, besotted fool about her,” thought the ensign’s 
widow, “that if he breaks with her to-morrow, he’ll go on loving her just 
the same, and he’ll do any thing to keep her secret. Let it work which 
way it will, they’re in my power—they’re both in my power; and I’m 
no longer a poor dependent, to be sent away, at a quarter’s notice, when 
it pleases them to be tired of me.” ; 

The bread of dependence is not a pleasant diet; but there are many 
ways of eating the same food. Mrs. Powell’s habit was to receive 
all favours grudgingly, as she would have given, had it been her lot 
to give instead of to receive. She measured others by her own narrow 
gauge, and was powerless to comprehend or believe in the frank impulses 
of a generous nature. She knew that she was a useless member of poor 
John’s household, and that the young squire could have easily dispensed 
with her presence. She knew, in short, that she was retained by reason 
of Aurora’s pity for her friendlessness; and having neither gratitude nor 
kindly feelings to give in return for her comfortable shelter, she resented 
her own poverty of nature, and hated her entertainers for their generosity. 
It is a property of these narrow natures so to resent the attributes they 
can envy, but cannot even understand; and Mrs. Powell had been far 
more at ease in households in which she had been treated as a lady-like 
drudge than she had ever been at Mellish Park, where she was received 
as an equal and a guest. She had eaten the bitter bread upon which she 
had lived so long in a bitter spirit; and her whole nature had turned to 
gall from the influence of that disagreeable diet. A moderately gene- 
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rous person can bestow a favour, and bestow it well; but to receive a 
boon with perfect grace requires a far nobler and more generous nature. 

John Mellish approached the open window at which the ensign’s 
widow was seated, and looked into the room. Aurora was not there. 
The long saloon seemed empty and desolate. The decorations of the 
temple looked cold and dreary, for the deity was absent. 

“No one here!” exclaimed Mr. Mellish disconsolately. 

“No one but me,” murmured Mrs. Powell, with an accent of mild 
deprecation. 

“ But where is my wife, ma’am ?” 

He said those two small words, “ my wife,” with such a tone of re- 
solute defiance, that Mrs. Powell looked up at him as he spoke, and 
thought, “‘ He has seen the certificate.” 

“Where is Aurora ?” repeated John. 

“T believe that Mrs. Mellish has gone out.” 

“ Gone out ! where ?” 

“You forget, sir,” said the ensign’s widow reproachfully,—“ you appear 
to forget your special request that I should abstain from all supervision 
of Mrs. Mellish’s arrangements. Prior to that request, which I may ven- 
ture to suggest was unnecessarily emphatic, I had certainly considered 
myself, as the humble individual chosen by Miss Floyd's aunt, and in- 
vested by her with a species of authority over the young lady’s actions, 
in some manner responsible for—” 

John Mellish chafed horribly under the merciless stream of long 
words which Mrs. Powell poured upon his head. 

“Talk about that another time, for heaven’s sake, ma’am,” he said 
impatiently. “I only want to know where my wife is. Two words will 
tell me that, I suppose.” 

“Tam sorry to say that I am unable to afford you any information 
upon that subject,” answered Mrs. Powell; “Mrs. Mellish quitted the 
house at about half-past three o’clock, dressed for walking. I have not 
seen her since.” 

Heaven forgive Aurora for the trouble it had been her lot to bring 
upon those who best loved her. John’s heart grew sick with terror at 
this first failure ofhis hope. He had pictured her waiting to receive him, 
ready to fall upon his breast in answer to his passionate cry, “ Aurora, 
come! come, dear love! the secret has been discovered, and is forgiven.” 

“Somebody knows where my wife has gone, I suppose, Mrs. Powell?” 
he said fiercely, turning upon the ensign’s widow in his wrathful sense 
of disappointment and alarm. He was only a big child, after all, with a 
child’s alternate hopefulness and despair; with a child’s passionate devo- 
tion for those he loved, and ignorant terror of danger to those beloved 
ones. 

“‘Mrs. Mellish may have made a confidante of Parsons,” replied the 
ensign’s widow ; “but she certainly did not enlighten me as to her in- 
tended movements. Shall I ring the bell for Parsons ?” 
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“Tf you please.” 

John Mellish stood upon the threshold of the French window, not 
caring to enter the handsome chamber of which he was the master. Why 
should he go into the house? It was no home for him without the wo- — 
man who had made it so dear and sacred ; dear even in the darkest hour 
of sorrow and anxiety, sacred even in despite of the trouble his love 
had brought upon him. 

The maid Parsons appeared in answer to a message sent by Mrs. 
Powell; and John strode into the room and interrogated her sharply as 
to the departure of her mistress. 

The girl could tell very little, except that Mrs. Mellish had said that 
she was going into the gardens, and that she had left a letter in the study 
for the master of the house. Perhaps Mrs. Powell was even better aware 
of the existence of this letter than the Abigail herself. She had crept 
stealthily into John’s room after her interview with the Softy and her 
chance encounter of Aurora. She had found the letter lying on the table, 
sealed with a crest and monogram that were engraved upon a blood-stone 
worn by Mrs. Mellish amongst the trinkets on her watch-chain. It was 
not possible, therefore, to manipulate this letter with any safety, and 
Mrs. Powell had contented herself by guessing darkly at its contents. 
The Softy had told her of the fatal discovery of the morning, and she 
instinctively comprehended the meaning of that sealed letter. It was.a 
letter of explanation and farewell, perhaps; perhaps only of farewell. 

John strode along the corridor that led to his favourite room. -The 
chamber was dimly lighted by the yellow evening sunlight which streamed 
from between the Venetian blinds, and drew golden bars upon the matted 
floor. But even in that dusky and uncertain light he saw the white 
patch upon the table, and sprang with tigerish haste upon the letter his 
wife had left for him. 

He drew up the Venetian blind, and stood in the embrasure of the 
window, with the evening sunlight upon his face, reading Aurora’s letter. 
There was neither anger nor alarm visible in his face as he read; only 
supreme love and supreme compassion. 

“My poor darling! my poor girl! How could she think that there 
could ever be such a word as good-by between us! Does she think so 
lightly of my love as to believe that it could fail her now, when she 
wants it most? Why, if that man had lived,” he thought, his face 
darkening with the memory of that unburied clay which yet lay in the 
still chamber at the north lodge, — “if that man had lived, and had 
claimed her, and carried her from me by the right of the paper in my 
breast, I would have clung to her still; I would have followed wherever 
he went, and would have lived near him, that she might have known 
where to look for a defender from every wrong; I would have been his 
servant, the willing servant and contented hanger-on of a boor, if I could 
have served her by enduring his insolence. So, my dear, my dear,” 
murmured the young squire, with a tender smile, “it was worse than 
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foolish to write this letter to me, and even more useless than it was 
cruel to run away from the man who would follow you to the farthest 
end of this wide world.” 

He put the letter into his pocket, and took his hat from the table. 
He was ready to start—he scarcely knew for what destination; for the 
end of the world, perhaps—in his search for the woman he loved. But 
he was going to Felden Woods before beginning the longer journey, as 
he fully believed that Aurora would fly to her father in her foolish terror. 

“To think that any thing could ever happen to change or lessen my 
love for her,” he said ; “ foolish girl! foolish girl!” 

He rang for his servant, and ordered the hasty packing of his smallest ~ 
portmanteau. He was going to town for a day or two, and he was 
going alone. He looked at his watch; it was only a quarter after eight, 
and the mail left Doncaster at half-past twelve. There was plenty of 
time, therefore; a great deal too much time for the feverish impatience 
of Mr. Mellish, who would have chartered a special engine to convey 
him, had the railway officials been willing. There were four long hours 
during which he must wait, wearing out his heart in his anxiety to 
follow the woman he loved, to take her to his breast and comfort and 
shelter her, to tell her that true love knows neither decrease nor change. 
He ordered the dog-cart to be got ready for him at eleven o’clock. 
There was a slow train that left Doncaster at ten; but as it reached 
London only ten minutes before the mail, it was scarcely desirable as a 
conveyance. Yet after the hour had passed for its starting Mr. Mellish 
reproached himself. bitterly for that lost ten minutes, and was tormented 
by a fancy that, through the loss of those very ten minutes, he should 
miss the chance of an immediate meeting with Aurora. 

It was nine o’clock before he remembered the necessity of making 
some pretence of sitting down to dinner. He took his place at the end 
of the long table, and sent for Mrs. Powell, who appeared in answer to 
his summons, and seated herself with a well-bred affectation of not know- 
ing that the dinner had been put off for an hour and a half. 

“T’m sorry I’ve kept you so long, Mrs. Powell,” he said, as he sent 
the ensign’s widow a ladleful of clear soup, that was of the temperature 
of lemonade. “The truth is, that I—I—find I shall be compelled to run 
up to town by the mail.” 

“‘Upon no unpleasant business, I hope ?” 

“Oh, dear no, not at all. Mrs. Mellish has gone up to her father’s 
place, and—and—has requested me to follow her,” added John, telling 
a lie with considerable awkwardness, but with no very great remorse. 
He did not speak again during dinner. He ate any thing that his servants 
put before him, and took a good deal of wine; but he ate and drank 
alike unconsciously, and when the cloth had been removed, and he was 
left alone with Mrs. Powell, he sat staring at the reflection of the wax- 
candles in the depths of the mahogany. It was only when the lady gave 
a little ceremonial cough, and rose with the intention of simpering out of 
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the room, that he roused himself from his long reverie, and looked up 
suddenly. 

“Don’t go just this moment, if you please, Mrs. Powell,” he said. 
“Tf you'll sit down again for a few minutes, I shall be glad. I wished to 
say a word or two to you before I leave Mellish.” 

He rose as he spoke, and pointed to a chair. Mrs. Powell seated her- 
self, and looked at him earnestly; with an eager, viperish earnestness, and 
@ nervous movement of her thin lips. 

“When you came here, Mrs. Powell,” said John gravely, “you came 
as my wife’s guest, and as my wife’s friend. I need scarcely say that you 
* could have had no better claim upon my friendship and hospitality. If 
you had brought a regiment of dragoons with you, as the condition of 
your visit, they would have been welcome; for I believed that your coming 
would give pleasure to my poor girl. If my wife had been indebted to 
you for any word of kindness, for any look of affection, I would have re- 
paid that debt a thousand-fold, had it lain in my power to do so by any 
service, however difficult. You would have lost nothing by your love for 
my poor motherless girl, if any devotion of mine could have recompensed 
you for that tenderness. It was only reasonable that I should look to 
you as the natural friend and counsellor of my darling; and I did so, 
honestly and confidently. Forgive me if I tell you that I very soon dis- 
covered how much I had been mistaken in entertaining such a hope. I 
soon saw that you were no friend to my wife.” 

“Mr. Mellish !” 

“Oh, my dear madam, you think because I keep hunting-boots and 
guns in the room I call my study, and because I remember no more of 
the Latin that my tutor crammed into my head than the first line of the 
Eton Syntax,—you think, because I’m not clever, that I must needs be a 
fool. That’s your mistake, Mrs. Powell; I’m not clever enough to be a 
fool, and I’ve just sufficient perception to see any danger that assails 
those I love. You don’t like my wife; you grudge her her youth and 
her beauty, and my foolish love for her; and you’ve watched, and listened, 
and plotted—in a lady-like way, of course—to do her some evil. For- 
give me if I speak plainly. Where Aurora is concerned, I feel very 
strongly. To hurt her little finger is to torture my whole body. To 
stab her once is to stab me « hundred times. I have no wish to be dis- 
courteous to a lady; I am only sorry that you have been unable to 
love a poor girl who has rarely failed to win friends amongst those who 
have known her. Let us part without animosity, but let us understand 
each other for the first time. You do not like us, and it is better that 
we should part before you learn to hate us.” 

The ensign’s widow waited in utter stupefaction until Mr. Mellish 
stopped, from want of breath, perhaps, rather than from want of words. 

All her viperish nature rose in white defiance of him as he walked up 
and down the room, chafing himself into a fury with his recollection of 
the wrong she had done him in not loving his wife. 
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“You are perhaps aware, Mr. Mellish,” she said, after an awful 
pause, “that under such circumstances the annual stipend due to me 
for my services cannot be expected to cease at your caprice ; and that, 
although you may turn me out of doors,’—Mrs. Powell descended to 
this very commonplace locution, and stooped to the vernacular in her desire 
to be spiteful,— you ‘must understand that you will be liable for my 
salary until the expiration of—” 

“Oh, pray do not imagine that I shall repudiate any claim you may 
make upon me, Mrs. Powell,” said John eagerly ; “ Heaven knows it has 
been no pleasure to me to speak as plainly as I have spoken to night. I 
will write a cheque for any amount you may consider proper as compen- 
sation for this change in our arrangements. I might have been more 
polite, perhaps; I might have told you that my wife and I think of 
travelling on the Continent, and that we are, therefore, breaking up our 
household. I have preferred telling you the plain truth. Forgive me if 
I have wounded you.” 

Mrs. Powell rose, pale, menacing, terrible; terrible in the intensity 
of her feeble wrath, and in the consciousness that she had power to stab 
the heart of the man who had affronted her. 

“You have merely anticipated my own intention, Mr. Mellish,” she 
said. ‘I could not possibly have remained a member of your household 
after the very unpleasant circumstances that have lately transpired. My 
worst wish is, that you may find yourself involved in no greater trouble 
through your connexion with Mr. Floyd’s daughter. Let me add one word 
of warning before I have the honour of wishing you good evening. Ma- 
licious people might be tempted to smile at your enthusiastic mention of 
your ‘ wife ;? remembering that the person to whom you allude is Aurora 
Conyers, the widow of your groom, and that she has never possessed any 
legal claim to the title you bestow upon her.” 

If Mrs. Powell had been a man, she would have found her head in 
contact with the Turkey carpet of Jobn’s dining-room before she could 
have concluded this speech; as she was a woman, John Mellish stood 
looking her full in the face, waiting till she had finished speaking. But 
he bore the stab she inflicted without flinching under its cruel pain, and 
he robbed her of the gratification she had hoped for. He did not let her 
see his anguish. 

“‘ Tf Lofthouse has told her the secret,” he cried, when the door had 
closed upon Mrs. Powell, “I'll horsewhip him in the church.” 


CuapTer XXX. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

Avrora found a civil railway-official at the Doncaster station, who 
was ready to take a ticket for her, and find her a comfortable seat in an 
empty carriage ; but before the train started, a couple of sturdy farmers 
took their seats upon the spring cushions opposite Mrs. Mellish. They 
were wealthy gentlemen, who fermed their own land, and travelled ex- 
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press; but they brought a powerful odour of the stable-yard into the 
carriage, and they talked with that honest northern twang which always 
has a friendly sound to the writer of this story. Aurora, with her veil 
drawn over her pale face, attracted very little of their attention. They talked 
of farming-stock and horse-racing, and looked cut of the window every 
now and then to shrug their shoulders at somebody else’s agriculture. 

I believe they were acquainted with the capabilities of every acre of 
land between Doncaster and Harrow, and knew how it might have been 
made “worth ten shillin’ an acre more than it was, too, sir,” as they 
perpetually informed each other. 

How wearisome their talk must have seemed to the poor lonely crea- 
ture who was running away from the man she loved,—from the man who 
loved her, and would love to the end of time. 

“T didn’t mean what I wrote,” she thought. “My poor boy would 
never love me less. His great heart is made up of unselfish love and 
generous devotion. But he would be so sorry for me; he would be so 
sorry! He could never be proud of me again; he could never boast of 
me any more. He would be always resenting some insult, or imagining 
some slight. It would be too painful for him. He would see his wife 
pointed at as the woman who had married her groom. He would be 
embroiled in a hundred quarrels, a hundred miseries. I will make the 
only return that I can ever make to him for his goodness to me: I will 
give him up, and go away and hide myself from him for ever.’ 

She tried to imagine what John’s life would be without her. She 
tried to think of him in some future time, when he should have worn out 
his grief, and reconciled himself to her loss. But she could not, she 
could not! She could not endure any image of him in which he was 
separated from his love for her. 

“How should I ever think of him without thinking of his love for 
me?’’ she thought. “He loved me from the first moment in which he 
saw me. I have never known him except as a lover; generous, pure, and 
true.” 

And in this mind Aurora watched the smaller stations, which looked 
like mere streaks of whitened woodwork as the express tore past them ; 
though every one of them was a milestone upon the long road which was 
separating her from the man she loved. 

Ah, careless wives, who think it a small thing, perhaps, that your 
husbands are honest and generous, constant and true, and who are apt to 
grumble because your next-door neighbours have started a carriage, while 
you are fain to be content with eighteenpenny airings in vehicles procured 
at the nearest cab-stand,—stop and think of this wretched girl, who in this 
hour of desolation recalled a thousand little wrongs she had done to her 
husband, and would have laid herself under his feet to be walked over by 
him could she have thus atoned for her petty tyrannies, her pretty caprices. 
Think of her in her loneliness, with her heart yearning to go back to the 
man she loved, and with her love arrayed against herself and pleading for 
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him. She changed her mind a hundred times during that four hours’ 
journey ; sometimes thinking that she would go back by the next train, 
and then again remembering that her first impulse had been, perhaps, after 
all, only too correct, and that John Mellish’s heart had turned against her 
in the cruel humiliation of that morning’s discovery. 

Have you ever tried to imagine the anger of a person whom you have 
never seen angry? Have you ever called up the image of a face that has 
never looked on you except in love and gentleness, and invested that 
familiar countenance with the blank sternness of estrangement? Aurora 
did this. She acted over and over again in her weary brain the scene that 
might have taken place between her husband and herself. She remem- 
bered that scene in the hackneyed stage-play, which every body affects 
to ridicule and secretly weeps at. She remembered Mrs. Haller and the 
Stranger, the children, the Countess, the cottage, the jewels, the parch- 
ments, and all the old familiar properties of that well-known fifth act in 
the simple, social tragedy ; and she pictured to herself John Mellish retir- 
ing into some distant country with his rheumatic trainer Langley, and 
becoming a misanthropical hermit, after the manner of the injured Ger- 
man. 


What was her life to be henceforth? She shut her eyes upon that 
blank future. 

“T will go back to my father,” she thought; ‘I will go back to him 
again, as I went before. But this time there shall be no falsehoods, 
no equivocations; and this time nothing shall tempt me to leave him 
again.” 

Amid all her perplexities, she clung to the thought that Lucy and 
Talbot would help her. She would appeal to passionless Talbot Bulstrode 
in behalf of her poor heart-broken John. 

“Talbot will tell me what is right and honourable to be done,” she 
thought. “TI will hold by what he says. He shall be the arbiter of my 
fature.” 

I do not believe that Aurora had ever entertained any very passion- 
ate devotion for the handsome Cornishman ; but it is very certain that she 
had always respected him. It may be that any love she had felt for him 
had grown out of that very respect, and that her reverence for his charac- 
ter was made all the greater by the contrast between him and the base- 
born schemer for whom her youth had been sacrificed. She had sub- 
mitted to the decree which had separated her from her affianced lover, for 
she had believed in its justice ; and she was ready now to submit to any 
decision ‘pronounced by the man, in whose sense of honour she had un- 
bounded confidence. 

She thought of all these things again and again and again, while the 
farmers talked of sheep and turnips, of Thorley’s food, swedes, and beans, 
and corn, and clover, and of mysterious diseases, which they discussed 
gravely, under such terms as “red gum,” “finger and toe,” &c. They alter- 
nated this talk with a dash of turf scandal; and even in the all-absorb- 
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ing perplexities of her domestic sorrows, Mrs. Mellish could have turned 
fiercely upon these innocent farmers when they pooh-poohed John’s 
stable, and made light of the reputation of her namesake the bay filly, 
and declared that no horse that came out of the squire’s stables was 
ever any thing better than a plater or a screw. 

The journey came to an end, only too quickly it seemed to Aurora. 
Too quickly, for every mile widened the gulf she had set between herself 
and the home she loved ; every moment only brought the realisation of 
her loss more fully home to her mind. 

“T will abide by Talbot Bulstrode’s advice,” she kept saying to her- 
self; indeed this thought was the only reed to which she clung in her 
trouble. She was not a strong-minded woman. She had the generous, 
impulsive nature which naturally turns to others for help and comfort. 
Secretiveness had no part in her organisation, and the one concealment of 
her life had been a perpetual pain and grief to her. 

It was past eight o’clock when she found herself alone amidst the 
bustle and confusion of the King’s Cross terminus. She sent a porter 
for a cab, and ordered the man to drive to Half-Moon Street. It was 
only a few days since she had met Lucy and Talbot at Felden Woods, 
and she knew that Mr. Bulstrode and his wife were detained in town, 
waiting for the prorogation of the House. 

It was Saturday evening, and therefore a holiday for the young advo- 
cate of the Cornish miners and their rights; but Talbot spent his leisure 
amongst Blue-books and Parliamentary Minutes, and poor Lucy, who 
might have been shining, a pale star, at some crowded conversazione, was 
compelled to forego the pleasure of struggling upon the staircase of one 
of those wise individuals who insist upon inviting their acquaintances to 
pack themselves into the smallest given space consistent with the preserva- 
tion of life, and trample upon each other’s lace flounces and varnished boots 
with smiling equanimity. Perhaps, in the universal fitness of things, 
even these fashionable evenings have a certain solemn purpose, deeply 
hidden under considerable surface-frivolity. It may be that they serve 
as moral gymnasia, in which the thews and sinews of social amenity 
are racked and tortured, with a view to their increased power of endur- 
ance. It is good for a man to have his favourite corn trodden upon, 
and yet be compelled to smile under the torture ; and a woman may 
learn her first great lesson in fortitude from the destruction of fifty 
guineas’ worth of Mechlin, and the necessity of assuring the destroyer 
that she is rather gratified than otherwise by the sacrifice. Vodlesse 
oblige. It is good to “suffer and be strong.” Cold coffee and tepid ice- 
cream may not be the most strengthening or delightful of food; but 
there may be a moral diet provided at these social gatherings which is 
not without its usefulness. 

Lucy willingly abandoned her own delights; for she had that lady- 
like appreciation of society which had been a part of her education. 
Her placid nature knew no abnormal tendencies. She liked the amuse- 
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ments that other girls of her position liked. She had none of the eccen- 
tric predilections which had been so fatal to her cousin. She was not 
like that lovely and illustrious Spanish lady who is said to love the cirque 
better than the opera, and to have a more intense appreciation of a series 
of flying plunges through tissue-paper-covered hoops than of the most 
elaborate fiortture of tenor or soprano. She gave up something, there- 
fore, in resigning the stereotyped gaieties of the London season. But, 
Heaven knows, it was very pleasant to her to make the sacrifice. Her 
inclinations were fatted lambs, which she offered willingly upon the 
altar of her idol. She was never happier than when sitting by her hus- 
band’s side, making extracts from the Blue-books to be quoted in some 
pamphlet that he was writing; or if she was ever happier, it was only 
when she sat in the ladies’ gallery, straining her eyes athwart the floriated 
iron fretwork, which screened her from any wandering glances of dis- 
tracted members, in her vain efforts to see her husband in his place on 
the Government benches, and very rarely seeing more than the crown of 
Mr. Bulstrode’s hat. 

She sat by Talbot's side upon this evening, busy with some pretty 
needlework, and listening with patient attention to her husband’s perusal 
of the proof-sheets of his last pamphlet. It was a noble specimen of the 
stately and ponderous style of writing,.and it abounded in crushing ar- 
guments and magnificent climaxes, which utterly annihilated somebody 
(Lucy didn’t exactly make out who), and most incontrovertibly estab- 
lished something, though Mrs. Bulstrode couldn’t quite understand what. 
It was enough for her that he had written that wonderful composition, 
and that it was his rich baritone voice that rolled out the studied John- 
sonianisms. If he had pleased to read Greek to her, she would have 
thought it pleasant to listen. Indeed there were pet passages of Homer 
which Mr. Bulstrode now and then loved to recite to his wife, and which 
the little hypocrite pretended to admire. No cloud had darkened the 
calm heaven of Lucy’s married life. She loved, and was beloved. It 
was a part of her nature to love in a reverential attitude, and she had no 
wish to approach nearer to her idok To sit at her Sultan’s feet and 
replenish the rose-water in his chibouque; to watch him while he slept, 
and wave the punkah above his seraphic head; to love and admire and 
pray for him,—made up the sum of her heart’s desire. 

It was close upon nine o’clock, when Mr. Bulstrode was interrupted in 
the very crowning sentence of his peroration by a double knock at the 
street-door. The houses in Half-Mcon Street are small, and Talbot 
flung down his proof-sheet with a gesture expressive of considerable 
irritation. Lucy looked up, half sympathisingly, half apologetically, at 


her lord and master. She held herself in a manner responsible for his 
ease and comfort. 


“Who can it be, dear?” she murmured; “ at such a time, too!” 
“Some annoyance or other, I dare say, my dear,” answered Talbot. 
“But whoever it is, I won’t see them to-night. I suppose, Lucy, I’ve 
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given you a pretty fair idea of the effect of this upon my honourable friend 
the member for—” 

Before Mr. Bulstrode could name the borough of which his honour- 
able friend was the representative, a servant announced that Mrs. Mellish 
was waiting below to see the master of the house. 

“Aurora!” exclaimed Lucy, starting from her seat and dropping the 
fairy implements of her work in a little shower upon the carpet; ‘“ Aurora! 
It can’t be, surely? Why, Talbot, she only went back to Yorkshire a few 
days ago.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Mellish are both below, I suppose?” Mr. Bulstrode 
said to the servant. 

“‘No, sir; Mrs. Mellish came alone in a cab from the station, I believe. 
Mrs. Mellish is in the library,sir. I asked her to walk up-stairs; but she 
requested to see you alone, sir, if you please.” 

“T’ll come directly,” answered Talbot. ‘Tell Mrs. Mellish I will be 
with her immediately.” 

The door closed upon the servant, and Lucy ran towards it, eager to 
hurry to her cousin. 

“‘ Poor Aurora,” she said; ‘there must be something wrong, surely. 
Uncle Archibald has been taken ill, perhaps; he was not looking well 
when we left Felden. I'll go to her, Talbot; I’m sure she’d like to see 
me first.” 

‘No, Lucy; no,” answered Mr. Bulstrode, laying his hand upon the 
door, and standing between it and his wife; “I had rather you didn’t 
see your cousin until I have seen her. It will be better for me to see her 
first.” His face was very grave, and his manner almost stern as he said 
this. Lucy shrank from him as if he had wounded her. She understood 
him, very vaguely, it is true; but she understood that he had some doubt 
or suspicion of her cousin, and for the first time in his life Mr. Bulstrode 
saw an angry light kindled in his wife’s blue eyes. 

“Why should you prevent my seeing Aurora?” Lucy asked; “she 
is the best and dearest girl in the world. Why shouldn’t I see her?” 

Talbot Bulstrode stared in blank amazement at his mutinous wife. 

“Be reasonable, my dear Lucy,” he answered very mildly ; “I hope 
always to be able to respect your cousin—as much as I respect you. But 
if Mrs. Mellish leaves her husband in Yorkshire, and comes to London 
without his pcrmission,—for he would never permit her to come alone,— 
she must explain to me why she does so before I can suffer my wife to re- 
ceive her.” . 

Poor Lucy’s fair head drooped under this reproof. 

She remembered her last conversation with her cousin; that conver- 
sation in which Aurora had spoken of some far-off day of trouble, that 
might bring her to ask for comfort and shelter in Half-Moon Street. Had 
the day of trouble come already ? 


“Was it wrong of Aurora to come alone, Talbot dear?” Lucy asked 
meekly, 
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“Was it wrong?” repeated Mr. Bulstrode fiercely. ‘ Would it be 
wrong for you to go tearing from here to Cornwall, child ?” 

He was irritated by the mere imagination of such an outrage, and he 
looked at Lucy as if he half suspected her of some such intention. 

“But Aurora may have had some very particular reason, dear?” 
pleaded his wife. 

“T cannot imagine any reason powerful enough to justify such a 
proceeding,” answered Talbot; “but I shall be better able to judge of 
that when I’ve heard what Mrs. Mellish has to say. Stay here, Lucy, 
till I send for you.” 

“Yes, Talbot.” 

She obeyed as submissively as a child; but she lingered near the door 
after her husband had closed it upon her, with a mournful yearning in 
her heart. She wanted to go to her cousin, and comfort her, if she had 
need of comfort. She dreaded the effect of her husband’s cold and pas- 
sionless manner upon Aurora’s impressionable nature. 

Mr. Bulstrode went down to the library to receive his kinswoman. 
It would have been strange if he had failed to remember that Christmas 
evening nearly two years before, upon which he had gone down to the 
shadowy room at Felden, with every hope of his heart crushed, to ask 
for comfort from the woman he loved. It would have been strange if, in 
the brief interval that elapsed between his leaving the drawing-room and 
entering the library, his mind had not flown back to that day of desola- 
tion. If there was an infidelity to Lucy in that sharp thrill of pain that 
pierced his heart as the old memory came back, the sin was as short- 
lived as the agony which it brought with it. He was able now to say, 
in all singleness of heart, “I made a wise choice, and I shall never repent 
of having made it.” 

The library was a small apartment at the back of the dining-room. 
It was dimly lighted, for Aurora had lowered the lamp. She did not 
want Mr. Bulstrode to see her face. 

“My dear Mrs. Mellish,” said Talbot gravely, “I am so surprised at 
this visit, that I scarcely know how to say I am glad to see you. I fear 
something must have happened to cause your travelling alone. John is 
ill, perhaps, or—” 

He might have said much more if Aurora had not interrupted him by 
casting herself upon her knees before him, and looking up at him with a 
pale, agonised face, that seemed almost ghastly in the dim lamp-light. 

It was impossible to describe the look of horror that came over Tal- 
bot Bulstrode’s face as she did this. It was the Felden scene over again. 
He came to her in the hope thatshe would justify herself, and she tacitly 
acknowledged her humiliation. 

She was a guilty woman, then; a guilty creature, whom it would be 
his painful duty to cast out of that pure household. She was a poor, lost, 


polluted wretch, who must not be admitted into the holy atmosphere ofa 
Christian gentleman’s home. 
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“Mrs. Mellish! Mrs. Mellish!” he cried, “ what is the meaning of 
this? Why do you give me this horrible pain again? Why do you 
insist upon humiliating yourself and me by such a scene as this ?” 

“Oh, Talbot, Talbot !” answered Aurora, “I come to you because you 
are good and honourable. I am a desolate, wretched woman, and I 
want your help—I want your advice. I will abide by it; I will, Talbot 
Bulstrode; so help me, Heaven.” 

Her voice was broken by her sobs. In her passionate grief and con- 
fusion she forgot that it was just possible such an appeal as this might be 
rather bewildering in its effect upon Talbot. But perhaps, even amid his 
bewilderment, the young Cornishman saw, or fancied he saw, something 
in Aurora’s manner which had no fellowship with guilt; or with such 
guilt as he had at first dreaded. I imagine that it must have been so ; 
for his voice was softer and his manner kinder when he next addressed her. 

“ Aurora,” he said, “for pity’s sake, be calm. Why have you left 
Mellish? What is the business in which I can help or advise you? Be 
calm, my dear girl, and I will try and understand you. God knows how 
much I wish to be a friend to you, for I stand in a brother’s place, you 
know, my dear, and demand a brother’s right to question your actions. 
I ani sorry you came up to town alone, because such a step was calcu- 
lated to compromise you; but if you will be calm and tell me why you 
came, I may be able to understand your motives. Come, Aurora, try and 
be calm.” 

She was still on her knees, sobbing hysterically. Talbot would have 
summoned his wife to her assistance, but he could not bear to see the 
two women associated until he had discovered the cause of Aurora's 
agitation. 

He poured some water into a glass, and gave it her. He placed her 
in an easy-chair near the open window, and then walked up and down 
the room until she had recovered herself. 

“Talbot Bulstrode,” she said quietly, after a long pause, “I want 
you to help me in the crisis of my life. I must be candid with you, 
therefore, and tell you that which I would have died rather than tell you 
two years ago. You remember the night upon which you left Felden ?” 

“Remember it? Yes, yes.” 

“The secret which separated us then, Talbot, was the one secret of 
my life,—the secret of my disobedience, the secret of my father’s sorrow. 
You asked me to give you an account of that one year which was missing 
out of the history of my life. I could not do so, Talbot; Z would not! 
My pride revolted against the horrible humiliation. Ifyou had discovered 
the secret yourself, and had accused me of the disgraceful truth, I would 
have attempted no denial; but with my own lips to utter the hateful 
story—no, no, I could have borne any thing better than that. But now 
that my secret is common property, in the keeping of police-officers and 
stable-boys, I can afford to tell you all. When I left the school in the 
Rue Saint-Dominique, I ran away to marry my father’s groom !” 
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“ Aurora |” 

Talbot Bulstrode dropped into the chair nearest him, and sat blankly 
staring at his wife’s cousin. Was this the secret humiliation which had 
prostrated her at his feet in the chamber at Felden Woods ? 

“Qh, Talbot, how could I have told:you this? How can I tell you 
now why I did this mad and wicked thing, blighting the happiness of my 
youth by my own act, and bringing shame and grief upon my father? I 
had no romantic, overwhelming love for this man. I cannot plead the 
excuses which some women urge for their madness. I had only a school- 
girl’s sentimental fancy for his dashing manner, only a school-girl’s frivolous 
admiration of his handsome face. I married him because he had dark- 
blue eyes, and long eyelashes, and white teeth, and brown hair. He had 
insinuated himself into a kind of intimacy with me, by bringing me all 
the empty gossip of the race-course, by extra attention to my favourite 
horses, by rearing a litter of puppies for me. All these things brought 
about association between us; he was always my companion in my rides ; 
and he contrived, before long, to tell me his story. Bah, why should I 
weary you with it ?” cried Aurora scornfully. “‘ He was a prince in disguise, 
of course ; he was a gentleman’s son; his father had kept his hunters ; he 
was at war with fortune ; he had been ill-used and trampled down in the 
battle of life. His talk was something to this effect, and I believed him. 
Why should I disbelieve him? I had lived all my life in an atmosphere 
of truth. My governess and I talked perpetually of the groom’s roman- 
tic story. She was a silly woman, and encouraged my folly; out of 
mere stupidity, I believe, and with no suspicion of the mischief she was 
doing. We criticised the groom’s handsome face, his white hands, his 
aristocratic manners. I mistook insolence for aristocracy; Heaven help 
me! And as we saw scarcely any society at that time, I compared my 
father’s groom with the few guests whocame to Felden ; and the Town-bred 
impostor profited by comparison with rustic gentlemen. Why should I 
stay toaccount to you for my folly, Talbot Bulstrode? I could never suc- 
ceed in doing so, though I talked for a week ; I cannot account to myself 
for my madness. I can only look back to that horrible time, and wonder 
why I was mad.” 

“My poor Aurora! my poor Aurora!” 

He spoke in the pitying tone with which he might have comforted 
her had she been a child. He was thinking of her in her childish ignor- 
ance, exposed to the insidious advances of an unscrupulous schemer, and 
his heart bled for the motherless girl. 

“My father found some letters written by this man, and discovered 
that his daughter had affianced herself to his groom. He made this dis- 
covery while I was out riding with James Conyers,—the groom's name 
was Conyers,—and when I came home there was a fearful scene between 
us. I was mad enough and wicked enough to defend my conduct, and 
to reproach my father with the illiberality of his sentiments. I went 
even further: I reminded him that the house of Floyd and Floyd had had 
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a very humble origin. He took me to Paris upon the following day. I 
thought myself cruelly treated. I revolted against the ceremonial mo- 
notony of the pension; I hated the studies, which were ten times more 
difficult than any thing I had ever experienced with my governess; I suf- 
fered terribly from the conventual seclusion, for I had been used to per- 
fect freedom amongst the country roads round Felden: and amidst all 
this, the groom pursued me with letters and messages; for he had fol- 
lowed me to Paris, and spent his money recklessly in bribing the servants 
and hangers-on of the school. He was playing for a high stake, and he 
played so desperately that he won. I ran away from school, and married 
him at Dover, within eight or nine hours of my escape from the Rue Saint- 
Dominique.” 

She buried her face in her hands, and was silent for some time. 

“Heaven have pity upon my wretched ignorance !” she said at last ; 
“ the illusion under which I had married this man ended in about a week. 
At the end of that time I discovered that I was the victim of a mercenary 
wretch, who meant to use me to the uttermost as a means of wringing 
money from my father. For some time I submitted, and my father paid, 
and paid dearly, for his daughter’s folly ; but he refused to receive the 
man IJ had married, or to see me until I separated myself from that man. 
He offered the groom an income, on the condition of his going to Austra- 
lia, and resigning all association with me for ever. But the man had a 
higher game to play. He wanted to bring about a reconciliation with my 
father ; and he thought that in due time that tender father’s resolution 
would have yielded to the force of his love. It was little better than a 
year after our marriage that I made a discovery that transformed me in 
one moment from a girl into a woman; a revengeful woman, perhaps, 
Mr. Bulstrode. I discovered that I had been wronged, deceived, and out- 
raged by a wretch who laughed at my ignorant confidence inhim. I had 
learned to hate the man long before this occurred ; I had learned to de- 
spise his shallow trickeries, his insolent pretensions ; but I do not think I 
felt his deeper infamy the less keenly for that. We were travelling in the 
South of France, my husband playing the great gentleman upon my 
father’s money, when this discovery was made, by me—or not by me ; 
for it was forced upon me by a woman who knew my story and pitied 
me. Within half an hour of obtaining this knowledge, I acted upon 
it. I wrote to James Conyers, telling him I had discovered ; that 
which gave me the right to call upon the law to release’me from him; 
and if I refrained from doing, so, it was for my father’s sake, and not 
for his. I told him that so long as he left me unmolested and kept 
my secret, I would remit him money from time to time. I told him that 
I left him to the associations he had chosen for himself; and that my only 
prayer was, that God, in His mercy, might grant me complete forget- 
fulness of him. I left this letter for him with the concierge, and quitted 
the hotel in such a manner as to prevent his obtaining any trace of the 
way I had gone. I stopped in Paris for a few days, waiting for a reply 
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to a letter I had written to my father, telling him that James Conyers 
was dead. Perhaps that was the worst sin of my life, Talbot. I deceived 
my father; but I believed that I was doing a wise and merciful thing in 
setting his mind at rest. He would have never been happy so long as 
he had believed the man lived. You understand all now, Talbot,” she 
said mournfully. ‘ You remember the morning at Brighton?” 

“ Yes, yes ; and the newspaper with the marked paragraph—the report 
of the jockey’s death.” 

“That report was false, Talbot Bulstrode,” cried Aurora. “James 
Conyers was not killed.” 

Talbot’s face grew suddenly pale. He began to understand some- 
thing of the nature of that trouble which had brought Aurora to him. 

“‘ What, he was still living, then?” he said anxiously. 

“Yes; until the night before last.” 

“‘ But where—where has he been all this time ?” ‘ 

“ During the last ten days—at Mellish Park.” 

She told him the terrible story of the murder. The trainer’s death 
had not yet been reported in the London papers. She told him the 
dreadful story ; and then, looking up at him with an earnest, imploring 
face, as she might have done had he been indeed her brother, she en- 
treated him to help and counsel her in this terrible hour of need. 

“Teach me how to do what is best for my dear love,” she said. 
“ Don’t think of me or my happiness, Talbot; think only of him. I will 
make any sacrifice ; I will submit to any thing. I want to atone to my 
poor dear for all the misery I have brought upon him.” 

Talbot Bulstrode did not make any reply to this earnest appeal. The 
administrative powers of his mind were at work; he was busy summing 
up facts and setting them before him, in order to grapple with them 
fairly ; and he had no attention to waste upon sentiment or emotion. 
He was walking up and down the room, with his eyebrows knitted 
sternly over his cold gray eyes, and his head bent. 

“ How many people know this secret, Aurora?” he asked presently. 

“T can’t tell youthat; butI fear it must be very generally known,” 
answered Mrs. Mellish, with a shuddering recollection of the Softy’s in- 
solence. “I heard of the discovery that had been made from a hanger-on 
of the stables, a man who hates me,—a man whom I—had a misunder- 
standing with.” 

“ Have you any idea who it was that shot this Conyers ?” 

“No, not the least idea.” 

“You do not even guess at any one ?” 

“ No.”’ 

Talbot took a few more turns up and down the small apartment, in 
evident trouble and perplexity of mind. He left the room presently, and 
called at the foot of the staircase : 

“ Lucy, my dear, come down to your cousin.” 

I’m afraid Mrs. Bulstrode must have been lurking somewhere about 
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the outside of the drawing-room door, for she flew down the stairs at the 
sound of the strong voice, and was by her husband’s side two or three 
seconds after he had spoken. 

“O Talbot,” she said, “ how long you have been! I thought you 
would never send for me. What has been the matter with my poor 
darling ?” 

“Go in to her, and comfort her, my dear,” Mr. Bulstrode answered, 
gravely: “she has had enough trouble, heaven knows, poor girl. Don’t 
ask her any questions, Lucy ; but make her as comfortable as you can, 
and give her the best room you can find for her. She will stay with us 
as long as she remains in town.” 

“ Dear, dear Talbot,” murmured the young Cornishman’s grateful 
worshiper, “ how kind you are !” 

“ Kind!” cried Mr. Bulstrode; “she has need of friends, Lucy ; and, 
God knows, I will act a brother’s part towards her, faithfully and bravely. 
Yes, bravely !’’ he added, raising his head with an almost defiant gesture 
as he slowly ascended the stairs. 

What was the dark cloud which he saw brooding so fatally over the 
far horizon? He dared not think of what it was,—he dared not even 
acknowledge its presence ; but there was a sense of trouble and horror 
in his breast that told him the shadow was there. 

Lucy Bulstrode ran into the library, and flung herself upon her 
cousin’s breast, and wept with her. She did not ask the nature of the 
sorrow which had brought Aurora an unexpected and uninvited guest to 
that modest little dwelling-house. She only knew that her cousin was in 
trouble, and that it was her happy privilege to offer her shelter and conso- 
lation. She would have fought a sturdy battle in defence of this privilege ; 
but she adored her husband for the generosity which had granted it to 
her without a struggle. For the first time in her life, poor gentle Lucy 
took a new position with her cousin. It was her turn to protect Aurora; 
it was her turn to display a pretty motherly tenderness for the desolate 
creature whose aching head rested on her bosom. 

The West-end clocks were striking three, in the dead middle of the 
night, when Mrs. Mellish fell into a feverish slumber, even in her sleep 


repeating again and again: “ My poor John! my poor dear love! what 
will become of him! my own faithful darling !” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


TALBOT BULSTRODE’S ADVICE. 

TaLBot BuLSTRODE went out early upon the quiet Sunday morn- 
ing after Aurora’s arrival, and walked down to the Telegraph Company’s 
Office at Charing Cross, whence he despatched a message to Mr. John 
Mellish. It was a very brief message, only telling Mr. Mellish to come 
to town without delay, and that he would find Aurora in Half-Moon 
Street. Mr. Bulstrode walked quietly homewards in the morning sun- 
shine, after having performed this duty. Even the London streets were 
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bright and dewy in that early sunlight, for it was only a little after seven 
o'clock, and the fresh morning breezes came sweeping over the house- 
tops, bringing health and purity from Shooter’s Hill and Highgate, Streat- 
ham and Barnsbury, Richmond and Hampstead. The white morning 
mists were slowly melting from the worn grass in the Green Park; and 
weary creatures, who had had no better shelter than the quiet sky, were 
creeping away to find such wretched resting-places as they might, in that 
free city, in which to sit for an unreasonable time upon a doorstep, or 
to ask a rich citizen for the price of a loaf, is to commit an indictable 
offence. 

Surely it was impossible for any young legislator not quite worn out 
by a life-long struggle with the time which was never meant to be set 
right,—surely it was impossible for any fresh-hearted, prosperous young 
Liberal to walk through those quiet streets without thinking of these 
things. Talbot Bulstrode thought very earnestly and very mournfully. 
To what end were his labours, after all? He was fighting for a handful 
of Cornish miners; doing battle with the rampant spirit of circumlocu- 
tion for the sake of a few benighted wretches, buried in the darkness of 
a black abyss of ignorance a hundred times deeper and darker than the 
material obscurities in which they laboured. He was working his best and 
his hardest that these men might be taught, in some easy, unambitious, 
manner, the simplest elements of Christian love and Christian duty. He 
was working for these poor far-away creatures, in their forgotten corner 
of the earth; and here, around and about him, was ignorance more terrible, 
because, hand-in-hand with ignorance of all good, there was the fatal 
experience of all evil. The simple Cornish miner who uses his pickaxe 
in the region of his friend’s skull, when he wishes to enforce an argument, 
does so because he knows no other species of emphasis. But in the 
London universities of crime, knavery and vice and violence and sin 
matriculate and graduate day by day ; to take their degrees in the felon’s 
dock or on the scaffold. How could he be otherwise than sorrowful, 
thinking of these things? Were Sodom and Gomorrah worse than this 
city ; in which there were yet so many good and earnest men labouring 
patiently day by day, and taking little rest? Was the great accumula- 
tion of evil so heavy that \it rolled for ever back upon these untiring 
Sisyphuses? Or did they make some imperceptible advance towards the 
mountain-top, despite of all discouragement ? 

With this weary question debating itself in his brain, Mr. Bulstrode 
walked along Piccadilly towards the comfortable bachelor’s quarters, 
whose most common-place attributes Lucy had turned to favour and to 
prettiness; but at the door of the Gloucester Coffee-house Talbot 
paused to stare absently at a nervous-looking chestnut mare, who insisted 
upon going through several lively performances upon her hind-legs, very 
much to the annoyance of an unshaven ostler, and not particularly to the 
advantage of a smart little dog-cart to which she was harnessed. 

“You needn’t pull her mouth to pieces, my man,” cried a voice from 
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the doorway of the hotel; “use her gently, and she'll soon quiet herself. 
Steady, my girl; steady!” added the owner of this voice, walking to the 
dog-cart as he spoke. 

Talbot had good reason to stop short, for this gentleman was Mr. 
John Mellish, whose pale face, and loose, disordered hair betokened a 
sleepless night. 

He was going to spring into the dog-cart, when his old friend tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“This is rather a lucky accident, John; for you’re the very person I 
want to see,” said Mr. Bulstrode. “I’ve just telegraphed to you.” 

John Mellish stared with a blank face. 

“Don’t hinder me, please,” he said; “ T’ll talk to you by and by. I'll 
call upon you in a day or two. I’m just off to Felden. I’ve only been 
in town an hour and a half, and should have gone down before, if I had 
not been afraid of knocking up the family.” 

He made another attempt to get into the vehicle, but Talbot caught 
him by the arm. 

“You needn’t go to Felden,” he said; “your wife’s much nearer.” 

“Eh?” 

“She’s at my house. Come and have some breakfast.” 

There was no shadow upon Talbot Bulstrode’s mind as his old school- 
fellow caught him by the hand, and nearly dislocated his wrist in a 
paroxysm of joy and gratitude. It was impossible for him to look beyond 
that sudden burst of sunshine upon John’s face. If Mr. Mellish had been 
separated from his wife for ‘ten years, and had just returned from the 
Antipodes for the sole purpose of seeing her again, he could scarcely have 
appeared more delighted at the prospect of a speedy meeting. 

“ Aurora here!” he said; “at your house? My dear old fellow, you 
can’t mean it. But, of course, I ought to have known she’d come to you. 
She couldn’t have done any thing better or wiser, after having been so 
foolish as to doubt me.” 

“She came to me for advice, John. She wanted me to advise her 
how to act for your happiness,—yours, you great Yorkshireman, and not 
her own.” 


“ Bless her noble heart!” cried Mr. Mellish huskily. “And you told 
her—” 


“T told her nothing, my dear fellow; but I tell you to take your 
lawyer down to Doctor’s Commons with you to-morrow morning, get a 
new license, and marry your wife for the second time, in some quiet, little, 
out-of-the-way church in the City.” 

Aurora had risen very early upon that peaceful Sunday morning. The 
few hours of feverish and fitful sleep had brought very little comfort to 
her. She stood with her weary head leaning against the window-frame, 
and looked hopelessly out into the empty London street. She looked out 
into the desolate beginning of a new life, the blank uncertainty of an un- 
known future. All the minor miseries peculiar to a toilet in a strange 
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room were doubly miserable to her. Lucy had brought the poor luggage- 
less traveller all the paraphernalia of the toilet-table, and had arranged 
every thing with her own busy hands. But the most insignificant trifle that 
Aurora touched in her cousin’s chamber brought back the memory of 
some costly toy chosen for her by her husband. She had travelled in her 
white morning-dress, and the soft lace and muslin were none the fresher 
for her journey ; but as two of Lucy’s dresses joined together would have 
scarcely fitted her stately cousin, Mrs. Mellish was fain to be content with 
her limp muslin. What did it matter? The loving eyes which noted 
every shred of ribbon, every morsel of lace, every fold of her garments, 
were, perhaps, never to look upon her again. She twisted her hair into 
a careless mass at the back of her head, and had completed her toilet, 
when Lucy came to the door, tenderly anxious to know how she had 
slept. 

“T will abide by Talbot's decision,” she repeated to herself again and 
again. “If he says it is best for my dear that we should part, I will go 
away for ever. I will ask my father to take me far away, and my poor 
darling shall not even know where I have gone. I will be true in what 
I do, and will do it thoroughly.” 

She looked to Talbot Bulstrode as a wise judge, to whose sentence she 
would be willing to submit. Perhaps she did this because her own heart 
kept for ever repeating, “Go back to the man who loves you. Go back, 
go back! There is no wrong you can do him so bitter as to desert him. 
There is no unhappiness you can bring upon him equal to the unhappiness 
of losing you. Let me be your guide. Go back, go back !” 

But this selfish monitor must not be listened to. How bitterly this 
poor girl, so old in experience of sorrow, remembered the selfish sin of her 
mad marriage! She had refused to sacrifice a schoolgirl’s foolish delusion ; 
she had disobeyed the father who had given her seventeen years of patient 
love and devotion ; and she looked at all the misery of her youth as the 
fatal growth of this evil seed, so rebelliously sown. Surely such a les- 
son was not to be altogether unheeded! Surely it was powerful enough 
to teach her the duty of sacrifice! It was this thought that steeled her 
against the pleadings of her own affection. It was for this that she looked 
to Talbot Bulstrode as the arbiter of her future. Had she been a Roman 
Catholic, she would have gone to her confessor, and appealed to a priest— 
who, having no social ties of his own, must, of course, be the best judge of 
all the duties involved in domestic relations—for comfort and succour; but 
being of another faith, she went to the man whom she most respected, and 
who, being a husband himself, might, as she thought, be able to compre- 
hend the duty that was due to her husband. 

She went down-stairs with Lucy into a little inner room upon the 
drawing-room floor; a snug apartment, opening into a mite of a con- 
servatory. It was Mr. and Mrs. Bulstrode’s habit to breakfast in this 
cosy little chamber, rather than in that awful temple of slippery morocco, 
funereal bronze, and ghastly mahogany, which upholsterers insist upon as 
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the only legitimate place in which an Englishman may take his meals. 
Lucy loved to sit opposite her husband at the small round table, and 
minister to his morning appetite from her pretty breakfast equipage 
of silver and china. She knew—to the smallest weight employed at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, I think—how much sugar Mr. Bulstrode liked in his. 
tea. She poured the cream into his cup as carefully as if she had been 
making up a prescription. He took the simple beverage in a great shallow 
breakfast-cup of fragile turquoise Sévres, that had cost seven guineas ; and 
had been made for Madame du Barry, the rococo merchant had told 
Talbot. (Had his customer been a lady, I fear Marie Antoinette would 
have been described as the original possessor of the porcelain.) Mrs. Bul- 
strode loved to minister to her husband. She picked the bloated livers of 
martyred geese out of the Strasburg pies for his delectation; she spread 
the butter upon his dry toast; and pampered and waited on him, serving 
him as only such women serve their idols. But this morning she had 
her cousin’s sorrows to comfort ; and she established Aurora in a capacious 
chintz-covered easy-chair on the threshold of the conservatory, and seated 
herself at her feet. 


“‘ My poor pale darling,” she said, tenderly, “what can I do to bring 
the roses back to your cheeks ?” 


“Love me and pity me, dear,” Aurora answered, gravely; “ but 
don’t ask me any questions.” 

The two women sat thus for some time, Aurora’s handsome head bent 
over Lucy’s fair face, and her hand clasped in both Lucy’s hands. They 
talked very little, and only spoke then of indifferent matters, or of Lucy’s 
happiness and Talbot’s parliamentary career. The little clock over the 
chimney-piece struck the quarter before eight; they were very early, 
these unfashionable people; and a minute afterwards Mrs. Bulstrode 
heard her husband’s step upon the stairs, returning from his ante-break- 
fast walk. It was his habit to take a constitutional stroll in the Green 
Park now and then, so Lucy had thought nothing of this early excursion. 

“Talbot has let himself in with his latch-key,” said Mrs. Bulstrode ; 
“and I may pour out the tea, Aurora. But listen, dear; I think there’s 
some one with him.” 

There was no need to bid Aurora listen; she had started from her 
low seat, and stood erect and motionless, breathing in a quick, agitated 
manner, and looking towards the door. Besides Talbot Bulstrode’s step 
there was another, quicker and heavier; a step she knew so well. 

The door was opened, and Talbot entered the room, followed by a 
visitor, who pushed aside his host with very little attention to the laws 
of civilised society, and, indeed, nearly drove Mr. Bulstrode backwards 
into a gilded basket of flowers. But this stalwart John Mellish had no 
intention of being unmannerly or brutal. He pushed aside his friend 
only as he would have pushed, or tried to push, aside a regiment of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, or a Lancaster gun, or a raging ocean, or 
any other impediment that had come between him and Aurora. He had 
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her in his arms before she could even cry his name aloud, in her glad 
surprise; and in another moment she was sobbing on his breast. 

“My darling! my pet! my own!” he cried, smoothing her dark hair 
with his broad hand, and blessing her and weeping over her,—“‘ my own 
love! How could you do this? how could you wrong me so much? 
My own precious darling! had you learnt to know me no better than 
this in all our happy married life ?” 

“T came to ask Talbot’s advice, John,” she said, earnestly; “and I 
mean to abide by it, however cruel it may seem.” 

Mr. Bulstrode smiled gfavely, as he watched these two foolish people. 
He was very much pleased with his part in the little domestic drama; 
and he contemplated them with a sublime consciousness of being the 
author of all this happiness. For they were happy. The poet has said, 
there are some moments—very rare, very precious, very brief —which 
stand by themselves, and have their perfect fulness of joy within their 
own fleeting span, taking nothing from the past, demanding nothing 
of the future. Had John and Aurora known that they were to be 
separated by the breadth of Europe for the remainder of their several 
lives, they would not the less have wept joyful tears at the pure bliss- 
fulness of this meeting. 

“You asked me for my advice, Aurora,” said Talbot, “and I bring 
it you. Let the past die with the man who died the other night. The 
future is not yours to dispose of ; it belongs to your husband, John Mel- 
lish.” 

Having delivered himself of these oracular sentences, Mr. Bulstrode 
seated himself at the breakfast-table, and looked into the mysterious and 
cavernous interior of a raised pie, with such an intent gaze, that it seemed 
as if he never meant to look out of it. He devoted so many minutes to 
this serious contemplation, that by the time he looked up again, Aurora 
had become quite calm, while Mr. Mellish affected an unnatural gaiety, 
and exhibited no stronger sign of past emotion than a certain inflamed 
appearance in the region of his eyelids. 

But this stalwart, devoted, impressionable Yorkshireman ate a most ex- 
traordinary repast in honour of this reunion. He spread mustard on 
his muffins. He poured Worcester sauce into his coffee, and cream over his 
devilled cutlets. He showed his gratitude to Lucy by loading her plate 
with comestibles she didn’t want. He talked perpetually, and devoured 
incongruous viands in utter absence of mind. He shook hands with 
Talbot so many times across the breakfast-table, that he exposed the 
lives or limbs of the whole party to imminent peril from the boiling 
water in the urn. He threw himself into a paroxysm of coughing, and 
made himself scarlet in the face, by an injudicious use of cayenne-pepper; 
and he exhibited himself altogether in such an imbecile light that Talbot 
Bulstrode was compelled to have recourse to all sorts of expedients to 


keep the servants out of the room during the progress of that rather noisy 
and bewildering repast. 
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The Sunday papers were brought to the master of the house before 
breakfast was over; and while John talked, ate, and gesticulated, Mr. 
Bulstrode hid himself behind the open leaves of the latest edition of the 
Weekly Dispatch, reading a paragraph that appeared in that journal. 

This paragraph gave a brief account of the murder and the inquest 
at Mellish ; and wound up by that rather stereotyped sentence, in which 
the public are informed that “the local police are giving unremitting 
attention to the affair, and we think we may venture to affirm that 
they have obtained a clue which will most peobebly lead to the early dis- 
covery of the guilty party.” 

Talbot Bulstrode, with the newspaper still before his face, sat for 
some little time frowning darkly at the page upon which this para- 
graph appeared. The horrible shadow, whose nature he would not 
acknowledge even to himself, once more lowered upon the horizon which 
had just seemed so bright and clear. 

“T would give a thousand pounds,” he thought, “if I could find the 
murderer of this man.” 








Aspromonte, 





Hicu-priest of Freedom, Garibaldi, hail ! 

Conquered, but unashamed, thy noble face 

May pale with grief, but never with disgrace. 

High aims are but suspended when they fail; 

Refreshed with sleep, they rise, and then—prevail. 

So Wickliffe’s purpose slept and gathered strength 

Through that dark night of struggles, till at length 

Luther arose and made the Popedom pale. 

So, not at once shall Italy be free; 

But, and ere long perchance, a time shall come 

When, from the white Alps to the purple sea, 

Thy land shall murmur with a joyous hum 

Of Liberty. Then men shall think of thee, 

And crown thy statue in the streets of Rome. 
Cosmo Monxkuovse. 
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A Zesuit College. 


THE source whence we derive the material for our present article is a 
very recently published German work ;* and the author, who is now an 
Evangelical clergyman in a Westphalian parish, produces the impression 
of being an educated, observant, truth-loving, and consequently impartial 
man. We will pass over the instructive and amusing descriptions which 
he gives of his childhood,—the influences of the Ultramontane clergy 
upon his family, his education in the house of a Jesuit clergyman, his 
pilgrimage to the holy coat at Tréves, and his residence at the great 
boarding-school of the order at Freyburg,—and confine our attention to 
his life and observations in Rome, where, by the wish of his elder brother, 
who had already joined the order, he entered the German College for 
the purpose of being prepared for the priesthood. The first impressions 
he received here were not favourable: his brother greeted him kindly, 
but with some reserve; several other things offended him ; and thoughts 
of returning home were aroused in him, until his feelings were modified 
by the pleasures of a holiday trip which the pupils made with their 
teachers, and in which they were very merry, sang, and played at ball, 
roamed about the country, and on more than one occasion performed a 
little comedy. Under these influences our author resolved to join the 
College, and returned with the other students to Rome at the expiration 
of the villeggiatura. The college, which is now in the Palazzo Borromeo, 
was, at the time of which we write, situated on the third floor of the 
house known as Al Gesi, the residence of the Jesuit General, at the 
foot of the Capitol. His first walk in this straggling building led the 
novice to the brother tailor, from whom he received his new dress, con- 
sisting of a long red gown (whence the sobriquet “ gamberi cotti,” or 
boiled cray-fisb, which the Romans give to the collegians), the cingulum, 
a pair of black knee-breeches, a domestica, a scholastica, and the well- 
known three-cornered hat. In his cell were also placed a pair of red 
stockings, two sheets, and sundry handkerchiefs and towels. The cell 
was simply whitewashed, and contained a table, a stool, a chair, a desk, 
a cupboard for clothes, a very modest bed, and a prie-dieu ; while a holy- 
water vessel and a consecrated palm-branch were fastened near the door. 
There was no looking-glass; and the prospect from the windows was 
impeded, as in prisons, by wooden louvres. 

After the novice had donned this garb, he went to the camera com- 
munis, one of the halls in which the two divisions of the College, the 
camera philosophorum, or novitiate class, and the camera theologorum, 
or upper class, met on special occasions, and where the pater spiritualis 
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expounded to the freshmen what their superiors expected from them. 
The principal duties were, sincerity, and obedience to the authorities as 
well as to the prefects of the chamber, chosen by the rector from among 
the elder pupils, whose duty it is to watch over the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and observe regularity. The speech concluded with the an- 
nouncement that the chamber would commence the eight-day exercises of 
St. Ignatius, in order to banish all worldly thoughts brought from home, or 
from the holidays. Then the prefect delivered a moving oration, which 
he concluded by appointing for each novice an elder pupil to instruct 
him in his household duties. After this, all the pupils went in pairs to 
their cells, and the author was instructed as to the way in which he 
should make his bed, sweep his room, clean his shoes, and was shown the 
arrangement of the house. On returning from this tour to his cell, he 
found no other books but a New Testament, a Thomas  Kempis, and a 
book of reflections, all in Latin. He learnt that, for the present, there 
would be no studying, as books might distract attention. After supper 
the holy exercises were described by the Pater Spiritualis in a speech, 
and they began on the next day. 

These exercises, which, according to the regulations of St. Ignatius, 
should extend over four weeks, but are in reality limited to eight days, 
consist of reflections, special and general examination of the conscience, 
repeated confessions, and taking the Sacrament. At the commencement, 
the student has to offer his entire will and his liberty to God, in order 
that He may dispose at His good pleasure of the exerciser himself, as well 
as of all that he has; but when a condition of abundant consolation and 
special zeal is attained, care must be taken not to bind oneself by a vow, 
especially if the student be of an unsettled character. The reflections 
are a silent thinking over religious subjects, which the master of the 
exercises selects, and whose course St. Ignatius laid down in a special 
book. The pupils are examined by the master as to the results, espe- 
cially the dwmina, that is to say, the things which have most affected 
them, and they are expected to record them in writing as well. “Some 
Bavarians who joined at the same time as I did,” says our author, “ who 
were ignorant of the figurative meaning of the word, when we at first 
came to the Jumina, went out and fetched lighted candles, till they were 
taught differently.” The subject of reflection falls into four divisions ; 
the first of which comprises the destiny of man, sin, and hell ; the second, 
the life of Christ, from His birth up to the Passion; the third, the Pas- 
sion, from the institution of the Sacrament up to the burial; and the 
fourth, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the joys of Paradise which are 
promised to all good Christians. The reflections must be supported by a 
certain external demeanour, and by the perusal of chosen books. Before 
going to sleep the student must think, during a period sufficiently long 
to repeat the Salutation of the Angels, of the hour at which he must rise. 
If he awake, he must fix his mind exclusively on what he will reflect 
upon in the first exercises of midnight. For the sake of greater rever- 
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ence and contrition, he must fancy himself “ like a soldier standing before 
his king in the presence of the court, blushing, timid, and confounded, 
because he has been convicted of heavy crimes against his master, from 
whom he had previously received kindnesses and many great presents.” 
Or he should reflect how grievously he has sinned, and imagine himself 
“standing in chains before the Supreme Judge, like a man sentenced to 
death, who is led before the tribunal in heavy fetters.” Immersed in 
such reflections, the student proceeds to dress himself; he remains two 
or three steps from the spot where he intends to make his contemplation, 
and gazes for the length of a Pater noster at his Saviour, as if He were 
present, and shows his veneration for Him by his humble attitude. When 
he begins his contemplation, he assumes such a posture as would render 
it most easy to gain a desired object, and throws himself on his face or 
back, kneels down, or sits, or startds. He is also expected to chasten his 
body by wearing wire-belts with the points turned inwards, and cords 
round his naked body; scourge or wound himself, &c.; the feeling of 
pain, however, must only be in the flesh, and no bone must be injured. 
During the exercises the student is expected to read Thomas 4 Kempis, 
the Gospels, though only those passages referring to the different reflec- 
tions, and the Lives of the Saints. 

We will now quote a few original reflections of St. Ignatius, which 
are given to the pupils as directions for the mental exercises; and we 
will first select the contemplation about hell, which is divided into two 
“examples” (preludia), five “ points,” and a “ dialogue.”, 

First example: Imagine that you are measuring with your eyes the 
length, breadth, and depth of hell. 

Second example: A living representation of the frightful punish- 
ments of the condemned; so that, “if ever the love of God be forgotten, 

. the fear of the punishment may guard from the sin.” 

First point: Look with the strength of your imagination at the 
fearful fire, and the souls shut up in red-hot bodies as in prisons. 

Second point: Hear with your ears the complaints, yells, and cries of 
the condemned, and their execration of Christ and all His saints. 

Third point : Imagine that you are smelling the rising stench of pitch, 
sulphur, and other evil smells. 

Fourth point : Fancy that you can taste in your throat all the bitter- 
ness which tears, sorrow, and pricks of conscience produce. 

Fifth point : Touch, as it were, that fire which even burns souls. 

Now begin a dialogue with Christ, during which you figure to your- 
self the souls of those who are condemned to death because they did not 
believe in Christ’s coming, or, in spite of their faith, did not live in ac- 
cordance with His commandments. Then thank Christ from your heart 
for saving you from such destruction, and treating you up to the present 
day with such love and charity. 

At the close of the reflection a Pater noster is repeated ; after which 
you examine whether you have avoided distractions as far as was possible 
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during the contemplation, and what produced the greatest effect; what 
advantage you have derived from it, &e. 

Another reflection is that of the “two banners,” divided into three 
examples, six points, and three dialogues. 

First example: Consideration of Christ on one side and Lucifer on 
the other, and how each of them strives to collect men under his ban- 
ner. 

Second example: Realisation of the locality. It represents the ex- 
tensive plains around Jerusalem, on which Christ, the great Captain of 
all good men, stands. You see another plain in Babylonia, where Lucifer, 
the leader of all wicked men, displays himself. 

Third example: Pray for a knowledge of the snares of Satan, in 
order to avoid them, and of the noble way of Christ, in order to be able 
to follow Him. ¥ 

First point : Fancy that you are in the land of Babylon ; the godless 
one sitting on a flaming, smoking throne, horrible in form and frightful 
in gesture. 

Second point: Listen how he summons countless demons, and sends 
them all over the world, in order to create mischief. 

Third point: Notice how he urges on his servants to seize chains and 
ropes, cast them over men, and lead them astray to desire wealth, so that 
they may be more easily cast into the abyss of pride. 

Fourth point : Imagine that you see Christ seated on a modest throne 
in a pleasant field near Jerusalem, very handsome in shape, and graceful 
in His actions. 

Fifth point : See how the Lord of the universe sends all over the 
world His chosen Apostles and servants, in order to impart the doctrines 
of salvation to all men. 

Sixth point: Hear the warning address of Christ to these chosen 
ones. ‘They are to help every one, and lead him to spiritual, and then, if 
it please God, to temporal poverty, and to disgraces and contempt, in 
order to produce the virtue of humility. 

Now begin a dialogue with the Holy Virgin, in which you beg her to 
intercede with her Son, that He may receive you under His banner, first 
in spiritual, then in real poverty, and, lastly, in the endurance of contempt 
and insult. Then the Jesuit prayer is repeated called Anima Christi, in 
which the soul, body, blood of Christ, the water that washed His wounds, 
&c., are invoked to save, redeem, and console the suppliant, and protect 
him from the evil spirit. In the third dialogue the Father is addressed 
directly ; and the whole concludes with a Pater noster. 

We can see from the above excerpt that St. Ignatius had a strong 
fancy, somewhat tinged with a military spirit,—which is not surprising, 
as he was for some time a soldier. We also perceive that this portion of 
the exercises is less a practising of the thought than of the imagination. 
The latter receives from each example, each point, a species of spiritual 
hasheesh, and the whole results in producing dreams and fancies, which 
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have no connexion with the conscience. Still, the chief master of the 
exercises has paid attention to the latter in a very peculiar fashion. As 
we have said, the exercises are divided into special and general examina- 
tion of the conscience. The former is performed twice daily, before dinner 
and after supper, in the following way. On rising in the morning, the 
pupils select a special sin which they desire to avoid. Before breakfast, 
they therefore prayed to God to assist them in remembering how many 
times they committed this sin; after which, the self-examination began. 
Tn this, the pupil calls his soul to account about the above-mentioned sin; 
goes through all his thoughts, from waking up to the present hour, and 
makes in the first line of the following table a number of dots, corre- 


sponding with the repetitions of the sin. Suppose the exercise to commence 
on Sunday : 





Sunday. 








Monday. 








Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 














Thursday. 








Friday. 








Saturday. 





When this has been done, the pupil makes up his mind to be more on 
his guard during the remainder of the day. 

After supper the second self-trial takes place, and the dots are made 
upon the second line. The same process is repeated on each succeeding 
day. Four methods are employed to get rid speedily of any special 
sin: 

1. You beat your breast so often as you commit it. 

2. Each evening you compare the number of dots on both lines, and 
thus learn whether you have improved. 

3. You compare the result of the past day with that of the present 
one. 

4, Each week you make a calculation, in order to discover from the 
amount of dots whether you have grown better or worse. 

The general examination of the conscience extends over all the sins 
of daily life, in thought, word, and deed; and during the exercises, the 
state of the mind is constantly laid before the Pater Spiritualis by con- 
versations and confession. During the exercises, the pupil must speak 
solely to the spiritual father, keep his eyes fixed on the ground, and think 
only of sacred things. We can believe our author’s statement that he 
drew a deep breath when the close of this torture arrived, on the eighth 
day ; .that, in spite of all his pious resoiutions, his head was confused and 


his mental powers were exhausted, and that it required great exertion to 
VOL, VI. EE 
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collect his thoughts, and fix them upon any one object. While in sucha 
state, he made his general confession to the Pater Spiritualis; then pro- 
ceeded with the others to take the sacrament; after which, prayers were 
offered up for the successful termination of the exercises, and the whole 
concluded with the Ambrosian chant. 

Let us now turn to our author’s description of the interior of the 
Jesuit monastery. It was a tall three-storeyed house, joined on the 
north side by the church, with which it was connected on the ground 
and first floors by corridors. A special passage led to a spacious gallery, 
shut in by a lofty grating, which prevented the people below from seeing 
the Jesuits and their pupils when present at service. At the extreme end 
of this gallery was the chapel, in which they attended Mass every morn- 
ing. The quadrangular space comprised between the monastery walls 
was carefully kept up as a garden; and on the southern side was a 
covered walk. From the street the house looked like a prison, as the 
ground-floor windows were covered with iron gratings and bars, and the 
upper ones by the wooden frames to which we have alluded. On the 
ground-floor were the parlour, kitchen, and refectories for the Jesuits and 
the Germanici, besides workshops for the artisans belonging to the house. 
The upper floors contained large cells for the Jesuits, an infirmary, with 
a special chapel and refectory for the convalescents, the Aula Maxima, 
the library, and the rooms once inhabited by St. Ignatius (Loyola), and 
now conv2rted into a chapel. Every where on the stairs or passages 
could be seen frescoes and oil-paintings, representing Madonnas, scenes 
from the lives of Jesuit saints, and the sufferings of poor souls in Purga- 
tory. Specially interesting were the pictures in the private chapel. To 
quote our author’s own words, “ Here we see St. Ignatius standing to 
his waist in water, and shivering with the winter cold, for the purpose of 
cooling his inflamed sensuality. Here he is on the point of finishing a 
game of billiards with a Florentine gentleman. We are told that St, 
Ignatius, on winning the game, ordered this godless nobleman to perform 
the exercises for eight days; whereupon he was converted. Here again 
St. Ignatius is lying in hed; but gruesome demoniac forms surround 
him, and scourge him fearfully with chains and ropes, because they are 

angry at him withdrawing so many souls from them. We next pass 
through the little old wooden door into the cells once occupied by St. 
Ignatius. The doors and ceilings are still of the old shape, but have been 
recently re-gilt and decorated. On the wall hangs in a frame the oldest 
Jesuit document: St. Ignatius and his first companions form the Com- 
pany of Jesus, and subscribe the compact with their blood.” At the spot 
where he died, there now stands a small altar, to read Mass at which on 
his anniversary (July 31st) is considered a great honour. Not far from it 
is the cavity of the chimney into which Ignatius, on entirely breaking 
off worldly affections, was wont to throw all letters written to him by his 
family. Ifwe open an adjoining cupboard, we see behind a grating a 
wax figure, said to be a wonderful likeness of St. Ignatius, dressed in the 
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same clothes as he formerly wore. The right foot projects slightly be- 
yond the grating, and is fervently kissed by the pious visitors to the 
room. The third floor is entirely given up to the Germanici. The pass- 
ages here are narrower, the rooms smaller, und the cell-windows are 
reached by stone steps. A gallery serves as a recreation-hall for the 
philosophers, while the theologians inhabit the better half of the floor, 
and find sufficient room for recreation in their spacious corridor. Oppo- 
site the common chapel of the Holy Sacrament are the residences of the 
college chaplains, and a library containing a valuable collection of old 
theological and philosophic works. A locked cupboard, called I’ Inferno, 
contains a few heretical books, among which are several of the German 
philosophers. The walls of the third floor are also adorned with pictures 
of saints, and with portraits of a few German emperors, princes, and bi- 
shops. Any one whom curiosity might lead to the garrets would find 
there, among all sorts of rubbish, a full-length portrait of the Emperor 
Joseph II. The pious fathers who had it painted soon discovered that 
this monarch had no right in their house, and hence banished him among 
boxes and chests. 

The daily arrangements for the two classes of pupils—the chamber 
of the philosophers, or St. Stanislaus, and that of the theologians, or the 
chamber of SS. Peter and Paul—were the same. They rose at 5 a.m., 
dressed, went to chapel to adore the Sacrament, then cleaned up their 
rooms, and began their contemplation. Then came a mass in St. Mary’s 
chapel ; after which the pupils had their breakfast, consisting of coffee and 
bread. After this, the philosophers knelt before a statue of the Virgin, 
imploring her protection and that of St. Stanislaus, while the theologians 
addressed similar prayers in the chapel of the Sacraments to the apostles 
Peter and Paul. After making their beds and cleaning their shoes, the 
whole band of students crossed the streets, telling their beads the while, 
and proceeded to the Collegium Romanum, where they listened to lec- 
tures delivered in Latin up to 10 o’clock. The hearers were divided into 
several groups or circuli, at the head of each of which was a more ad- 
vanced scholar, under whose direction the professor’s lecture was repeated. 
On returning to the house, there was another adoration of the Sacrament, 
after which each pupil studied privately. At a quarter before twelve the 
signal for special examination of the conscience was given, and at twelve 
the bell rang the pupils to the Angelus Domini as well as to dinner. At 
table, the dishes were handed round by two Germanici, and a reader 
perused aloud passages from Latin or German authors. The food was 
always good and abundant; and both at dinner and supper each pupil 
was allowed a bottle of wine, of which the majority could only drink one- 
fourth. On special occasions, such as high festivals, coffee and ices were 
handed round after dinner, and a Deo gratias began; that is to say, un- 
restricted conversation was allowed. * After dinner the pupils adored the 
Sacrament again for five minutes, and then the philosophers and the 
theologians proceeded to their own galleries for recreation. Each pupil, 
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as he left the chapel, was obliged to take one who followed him as his 
socius, and converse with him as they walked up and down. A free 
selection of the socius was not allowed, nor were special friendships toler- 
ated. The students addressed each other as Domine, Signore, or Herr ; 
they were forbidden the use of the second personal singular, and the ¢on- 
versation took place in Latin at midday, and in Italian in the evening. 
After the recreation, the pupils slept a little while, and then came another 
hour's lecture and repetition in the Collegium Romanum, followed by a 
walk, which lasted till five in winter, and eight insummer. After supper 
was recreation, followed by general prayer and preparation for the next 
morning’s contemplation, which the novices performed altogether, under 
the guidance of the Pater Spiritualis; the others in their cells, with the 
assistance of a book of reflections. Next came general examination of 
the conscience; and after a short adoratio Sancti Sacramenti, the time 
at length arrived for that reviving word, cubitus. Except during recrea- 
tion, the pupils were not allowed to converse together, or even salute each 
other in a loud voice; and no pupil was permitted to visit the cell of ano- 
ther pupil save under pressing necessity. Should this be unavoidable, the 
object of the visit must be announced with open door, and as speedily as 
possible: the visitor was not invited to sit down, and the owner of the cell 
was compelled to rise and remain standing till the intruder had departed. 
On Thursday, studies and lectures were entirely suspended; and the 
pupils proceeded directly after breakfast either to the Villa Macao, or the 
Villa San Saba on the Aventine, both of which belonged to the Collegium 
Germanium ; and they did not return home till evening. On these ex- 
cursions the pupils saw a good deal of the social life of the lower classes, 
from whom, and indeed from all Italians, they generally were kept strictly 
aloof; and on this day they were also allowed to converse in German. 
Without special permission, which was rarely granted, no one was 
allowed to study on this day, and it was entirely devoted to recruiting 
the strength. Onreaching the villa, the theologians went to the left, the 
philosophers to the right, wing of the house. They walked up and down, 
performing the office of the blessed Virgin—a succession of psalms and 
hymns—and then divided into groups and began playing, for which the 
large garden, with its grass-plots, flower-beds, fig and almond trees, of- 
fered excellent opportunity. They played at nine-pins, billiards, the well- 
known Italian game called Boccia, or another known as Trucio. Some 
sat down toa chess-board ; others played ball; while others again formed 
a choir, and sang merry songs. A game of chess was not allowed to 
last longer than an hour; if not ended by that time, it must be broken off, 
and renewed half an hour later. This recreation lasted till half past 
eleven, when the bell gave the signal for reading. The pupils assembled 
in a small room, and passages were read to them from a good book, 
generally the life of a saint. At twelve o’clock, after the Ave Maria had 
rung, they dined, and after dinner assembled in the chapel and prayed 
silently for about five minutes. They then wandered about the garden 
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till the bell rang at three o’clock for vespers, which were chanted in the 
chapel, and lasted about halfan hour. Back again into the garden till 
half-past four, when they were summoned to the refectory for the me- 
renda, consisting of bread, fruit, cheese, and wine. After this meal, they 
remained for another quarter of an hour at the villa, and then returned 
two and two al Gest, after kneeling and praying silently in the vestibule. 
As they walked along, they told their beads, and prayed half loudly; and it 
was not till this was performed that they were allowed to converse together. 

The novices were accepted as alumni after a half-year’s probation, if 
they had justified the expectations of the Jesuits in all that was necessary. 
They were subjected to a short formal examination, and then came the 
solemn admission in presence of the whole College assembled in the 
chapel of the Holy Sacrament. We regret that space will not permit us 
to quote in extenso the oath taken by the pupils; it was, however, most 
stringent ; and one of the stipulations was, that when the pupil was sent 
home after three years, he would not devote himself to the study of law or 
medicine ; and, above all, not become a courtier! The pupil also pledged 
himself that, for three years after leaving college, he would not enter any 
other religious community without the assent of the Jesuit General. 

We have already stated that the Germanici attended lectures in the 
Collegium Romanum. This spacious building contained the cells of 
several hundred Jesuits, a large library, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, an observatory, an excellent surgery, a gymnasium visited by 
some hundred scholars, lecture-rooms for philosophy and theology, 
chapels, &c., and was connected with a large church decorated in the 
Rococo style, under the high altar of which rests Aloysius de Gonzaga, 
the patron saint of the students. The professors were exclusively Jesuits, 
and the philosophical and theological lectures were attended by the scho- 
lastici or studying Jesuits, and students belonging to several colleges, 
such as Dei nobili, English, Scotch, and Irish. With downcast eyes the 
Germanici walked into the hall, and took the seats of honour. Along 
the wall were benches level with the pulpit; the nobles and the Ger- 
manici seated themselves on the right, the Jesuit scholastics on the left, 
of the professors, and the others crowded into the centre of the room. 
Philosophy was regarded and treated as the preambulum fidei, and 
the study of it occupied two years. In the first year the professor read 
from a Latin Introduction, which was in the hands of his hearers, on the 
subject of formal logic and metaphysics. The first weeks were spent in 
teaching the nature of ideas, judgments, and conclusions; and the pupils 
learned by heart the well-known hexameters about the different syllo- 
gisms. The Latin that was spoken was generally of a canine nature, 
and the manner of delivery the dogmatic or synthetic. ‘Theses were pro- 
posed and proved, as well as they could be, by syllogisms; and then 
the various objections were brought forward and refuted after a fashion. 
We need not feel surprised that the professor did not spare invectives 
~ “contra Germanie philosophos imprimis Kantium,” as well as Lamen- 
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nais, Malebranche, Rousseau, Hume, &c. Psychology and cosmogony 
also belonged to the first philosophic section; but formal logic and 
metaphysics so occupied the professor, that he had no time left for them, 
and the scholars were obliged to help themselves out as well as they 
could with compendia. The second year of the philosophic course was 
given to ethics, and also to chemistry and physics, and practical experi- 
ments were made in the laboratory, where Italian was spoken. A select 
body of pupils were also obliged to go through a third course of philo- 
sophy, in which all they had already learnt was repeated, as well as a 
little astronomy. The members of this class—which only those who 
had distinguished themselves in the second year’s examination joined— 
were intended for the degree of Doctors of Philosophy. 

The entire philosophical course occupied four years. In the first, 
the professor lectured on dogmatics and morality—attendance at the 
former being compulsory ; and the lecture lasted two hours a day. In 
the morning, Pater Perrone, the author of a many-volumed work on 
dogmatics, lectured ; in the afternoon, Father Passaglia, who was one of 
the confidants of the Pope, but has now joined the Italian patriots, and 
become one of the fiercest opponents of the temporal power. The first 
part of the Dogmatica—which comprised the nucleus of the entire 
Jesuistical theology—contained, after an introductory chapter on true 
religion, the following treatises: On God and His qualities, the most 
Holy Trinity, God the creator, the Incarnation, the adoration of saints, 
and grace. The second part discussed the sacraments in several chap- 
ters ; and then followed a “ Tractatus de locis theologicis,” in which the 
Church of Christ, the Pope, the sacred Scriptures, and tradition, were 
discussed. The conclusion was a treatise “ De analogia rationis et fidei.” 
The lecture was delivered synthetically and syllogistically ; after a few 
introductory remarks came the theme in various propositions, which were 
proved from the Scriptures, tradition, the patristic works, the resolutions 
-of the Church-councils, &c. After this proof the professor brought for- 
ward the objections and “ difficultates,” which were based in the shape 
of syllogisms, and contradicted in the same way. Pater Perrone was a 
furious enemy of Protestant, and, above all, German theology, and was 
accustomed to survey with equal bitterness the rationalist as well as the 
orthodox tendency in the Evangelical Church. At~times his wrath be- 
came comical; if he on any occasion alluded to Strauss and his adherents, 
he rubbed one hand against the other, as if pounding hard substances in 
a mortar; and at the close of his argument he smote his left hand so 
violently, that the sound rang through the hall. “Et en sic vobis! 
Quos ego!” He ridiculed the orthodox —whom he called Pietists— 
even more than the Rationalists. “There is nothing to be done with 
them ; for no sooner was the undeniable proof of the truth of the Roman 
Catholic Church laid before them, than they crept into themselves with 
feigned humility and mumbled about the Holy Ghost.” On one occa- 
sion he came across an English paper, in which a missionary complained 
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about the persecutions which he had been compelled to endure from his 
Romish colleagues. Perrone read the passage to his pupils, of course 
translating it into Latin: “‘Debemus pati tot cruces, tot vexationes ab 
istis sacerdotibus.” “Quid!” he interposed; “vos et cruces? vos qui . 
abhorretis a cruce magis quam diabolus ipse? Et in calce litteraruam 
scripsit iste Lucifer: et genuit mihi uxor alterum filium. Augeatur 
reditus; et en unicus fructus omnium laborum, omnium vexationum 
tanteeque crucis: novus iste filius !” 

The fundamental principles of ethics were lectured upon in the phi- 
losophic course; after that came their application to the various cases 
occurring in practice, in such a form as they could be laid before the 
priest for decision at a later date. After a short arrangement of the 
theses came the discussions as to the cases A, B, &c., in which the doc- 
trine of probability played an important part. According to this doctrine 
the priest is allowed to form his judgment upon a decision delivered by 
approved teachers of the Church, even if it seems to him only probabilis, 
although another decision might be probadilior, upon moral grounds. 
Two examples will furnish the reader with an idea of this peculiar mo- 
rality. 

A. smuggles for his own use a trifling quantity of goods across the 
frontier. 


Question: “Should the confessor order him to make up the injury 
done to the treasury ?” 

Answer (sententia probabilior): “Yes, for his conscience orders 
that he should obey his country’s law, and the Gospel says, ‘render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.’” Sententia probabilis (on which the 
confessor can also decide): “No, for although A sinned in defrauding 
or attempting to bribe the custom-house officers, still such smuggling 
must not be regarded as a defraudation of the treasury demanding com- 
pensation, for it cannot be supposed that a man who smuggles in a trifle 
without detection should be afterwards legally bound to make reparation 
for the wrong done.” Subgueretur: “ But suppose A makes a trade of 
smuggling?” Answer (sententia probabilissima et probabilior) : “ It is 
for the confessor to order him to make compensation in so far as he has 
enriched himself, but not to pay the separate fine which the law generally 
demands in addition to compensation.” Sententia probabilis: The confes- 
sor should draw his attention to the irregularity of his conduct, which is 
sinful, because he exposes himself and family to a great risk for the sake 
of gain. But he must not be ordered to make compensation, because 
such laws are merely penal laws, which are only in force when the proper 
authorities interfere. 


The second example was brought before our author himself, and was as 
follows : 

A obtains bond fide, through a mistake unknown to him, a sum of 100 
thalers in paper money, which really belongs to B, and expends the 
amount in his business. B discovers the mistake, and asks for his money 
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back. Whatis A bound to do? Our novice replied unhesitatingly, “ Pay 
B the hundred thalers back so soon as the mistake is proved.” 
“But,” the professor objected, “he has spent the 100 thalers in paper 
money, and hence is no longer in possession of the property belonging to 
B. The principle that res clamat dominum is therefore inapplicable in this 
case, although it would be so if A still had the amount in his possession.” 
Our young man from the country replied, “ In money matters not the 
sign of value, but the value itself must be taken into consideration. If A no 
longer possesses the identical notes, he has something else in exchange for 
them, and this belongs to B to the extent of 100 dollars; hence the principle 
‘res clamat dominum’ is applicable, and A is bound to make restitution.” 
“‘Minimé, minimé,” the professor exclaimed, to the surprise of all; “ A 
is not responsible on that account. Do not be astonished, gentlemen,” 
he then continued, with a smile full of wisdom, “ we must draw our con- 
clusion from established principles. A is not bound to make restitution, 
because he no longer possesses the hundred thalers. But we have also 
another regulating principle. A debet reddere B, in quantum est factus 
ditior, quia cum cognito cessat bona fides, atqui factus est ditior procul 
dubio 100 thaleris, ergo debet reddere 100 thaleros in quilibet moneté vel 
ejus valore B.” Such sophisms highly delighted many of the pupils ; but 
we need scarcely say what healthy-minded persons will think of them. 
Among these modern scholastics as little attention was paid to exe- 
gesis, hermeneutics, biblical language, &c., as among their medieval 
predecessors; and the pupils of the Collegium Romanum only studied 
ecclesiastical history for one hour a week. All of them certainly had a 
Latin New Testament; and there were in the library a Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and even German Bible; but their time was too much occupied 
with other studies, and young men who had been kept away from the 
Bible since their childhood necessarily set too slight a value upon biblical 
knowledge to turn to its study without a powerful pressure from without. 
An exegesis of different portions of the Scriptures, and the study of He- 
brew, were only begun in the third year of the philosophical course, for 
two hours a week. Public exercises in philosophy and theology took 
place, generally on the Saturday, at which one of the advanced scholars 
repeated the arguments employed during the week by the professor; and 
the latter, when necessary, added explanatory matter. Two opponents were 
selected to answer the defender, and brought forward their arguments 
after he had finished speaking. Of a more serious character was the 
monthly disputation called the Menstrua, in which the rector, the pro- 
fessors, and at times foreign priests, took part. On such occasions only 
the best pupils were selected; and it often occurred that one of the pro- 
fessors present sided with the opponents, and began a violent dispute with 
his colleague who was backing up the defender. At times it even hap- 
pened that the partisan violence compelled the rector to interfere; as our 
author tells us: “I remember how on one occasion an elder professor 
(Pater van Evernbroek) became so excited with the clever Passaglia and 
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his nove ct inaudite sententic, that he raised his red wig; and, when 
Passaglia would not give way to him, he seized his hat, and left the lec- 
ture-room in a state of great fury.” Passaglia laughed at his colleague’s 
passion; but he suffered for it: he was ordered by the rector to perform 
an exercise in humility by laying himself flat on the ground in the door- 
way of the refectory, so that all who went to dinner must step over him. 
“This is literally true,” says our author; and we venture to add, that it 
is a pleasant counterpart of Uriel Acosta’s punishment in the Jew-school. 
Every six months the professors held examinations, which were very 
strictly carried out; and at the close of the scholastic year the students 
of philosophy performed in the Aula Maxima an actus publicus, at 
which two or three Jesuit scholastics held elegant Latin speeches, and 
were followed by other students, who aspired to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, by defending theses against attacks previously notified to 
them. Of far greater importance was the degree of Doctor of Theology, 
to which only those scholars were admitted who distinguished themselves 
by marked talent, and in whom confidence was felt that they would prove 
shining lights of the Propaganda. 

The Jesuits prefer that the novices should carry on their studies accord- 
ing to the Socratic method, in dialogues, and for this object established 
all sorts of academies and disputations among their scholars, in which 
what they had heard in the lecture-room was daily repeated, and any doubt 
which might be entertained was discussed and removed. It was not con- 
sidered advisable to study many books; and the heads of the college 
liked those students best who were satisfied with their handbooks and the 
notes which they made at lectures. This was especially the case with the 
philosophers, who, through the scanty contents of their library, which 
only contained, in addition to the works of De Maistre and Thomas 
Aquinas, half a dozen old scholastics, had no opportunity to read many 
beoks. There were neither German nor Italian classics, and the only 
newspapers were a single copy of the Augsburger Post-zeitung, the His- 
torico-Political Journal, or the Munster Sonntags-zeitung, handed round 
at times during recreation. Any one who desired to read was obliged to 
wait till he could manage to get hold of a paper. The usual public read- 
ing in the academies had always a religious hue, and often contained 
amazing absurdities, in the first rank standing the lives of Jesuit saints. 
The most wonderful of all their fabliaux was the life of Francisco de 
Borgia, the third general of the order. This pious man was considerably 
annoyed by demons, who felt vexed because he, who had formerly been 
a child of the world, was now so zealously engaged with his salvation. 
Up to his conversion, which took place when he recognised, on crossing 
the Spanish frontier, the decaying corpse of a lovely lady, Francisco had 
lived a spendthrift life; but after this recognition he fasted so powerfully, 
that the skin made three folds over his body, which was remarkably pain- 
ful. One evening when this man of God, exhausted by the fatigue and 
suffering he had decreed himself during the day, wished to retire to rest, 
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he found a demon lying in his bed. “ You deserve,” the saint said to the 
fiend, who was grinning at him, “ to lie in a bed more than I do; for you 
insulted God before He died for you, while I denied Him long after He 
had been crucified for me.’ After which remark Francisco prepared to 
creep under the bed and sleep there; but the fiend, who had hoped to 
get the saint into a passion, felt savage at his ill success, the more so be- 
cause he had given occasion for this great act of humility. He sprang 
up furiously ; the well-known “bang” echoed through the room, and 
Sathanas disappeared, leaving the obligato unpleasant sm2ll behind him. 
The saint, however, quietly went to his bed, and fell into a gentle sleep. 
This anecdote imbued our author with the apprehension that the demon 
might some fine day play him a similar trick; as he tells us: “ For weeks 
I timidly raised the coverlid on going to bed, in fear lest the demon 
might be under it; and I never got into bed until I had thoroughly con- 
vinced myself that the Evil One was not under it. On this investigation 
I armed myself, in case of need, with the consecrated palm-branch, which 
I previously dipped into the holy water: in conclusion, I sprinkled the 
bed crosswise, and then dared to retire to rest.” 

On the average, the students of the Collegium Germanium had two 
hours a day for private study; and the rest of the time was occupied 
with repetition, or attendance at the Academy of Italian, French, or 
Greek. The singing-lessons, which took place under the leadership of a 
musical pupil, were restricted to hymns; but there was also a singing- 
union, which practised secular songs, though their sole chance of showing 
off was on Thursday, at the villa. The pupils were instructed in the 
liturgy by the Magister Ceremonialis; and it was not till after long 
practice, and the tonsure, that they were allowed to take part in public 
mass and vespers. The Master of the Ceremonies kept a sharp look-out 
whether the kneeling, bows, and so on, were performed according to the 
rule, and punished any omission somewhat severely. The result was, 
that these matters were carried out by the Germanici with such accuracy 
that it aroused admiration with the cardinal’s conductors, who now and 
then put in an appearance. Lastly, let us mention that preaching was 
also practised : on every Sunday and holiday one of the theologians was 
obliged to deliver a German sermon of his own composition in the pre- 
sence of his fellow-students, which was afterwards criticised by the rector 
or one of the monitors. After this the philosophers delivered a passage, 
which they had learned by heart from some published sermon, as they 
only needed at present to acquire the external habits of the pulpit. Every 
Sunday the rector gave one of the theologians half an hour before dinner 
a text, on which he must extemporise while the others were eating. 
What a grace before meat ! 

Life in the Collegium Germanium was rather solemn; with the ex- 
ception of the recreation after meals, in which the pupils were remarkably 
quiet, there was utter silence in the house. The superiors had a peculiar 
arrangement by which to keep up a thorough knowledge of the temper 
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of each pupil. Every student was compelled to go to the Pater Spiri- 
tualis once a fortnight during his novitiate, and once a month afterwards, 
and consult with him about his mental condition, his wishes and feelings. 
This visit was obligatory, and the pupils must go to the father even when 
they had nothing to say; and the theologians in their last year were 
alone freed from this painful necessity. 

Now this visit was specially unpleasant to our author, owing to the 
disagreeable appearance of the holy father confessor : 


“ He had formerly been a Bavarian country curate, and his appearance 
was awkward, serious, and gloomy. As I felt inclined to give in to every 
thing good humoredly, I tried, in my youthful levity and arrogance, to 
render these visits as agreeable to myself as I could, but as unpleasant as 
possible to the grumbling Pater, who, by the way, could not bear me. 

I walked into his presence and raised my hat, with the salute, ‘ Laudetur 
Christus ;’ to which he responded the customary ‘ Nunc et semper, amen,’ 
and invited me to take a seat. 

Thus we sat opposite to each other, without saying a word. He suffered 
fearfully from angina pectoris, and only interrupted the silence by the sound 
of his breathing. At length he resolved to be the first to speak; and his 
remarks were, at the outset, rather calm; but afterwards, on perceiving my 
obstinacy, he used to get into a frightful passion. 

‘ Well, how are you ?’ 

‘Thanks, reverend father, remarkably well. Permit me to ask how you 
are.’ 

‘My dear boy, you are here to consult me about your internal condition ; 
and my health is not the point now.’ 

‘Pray forgive me. 

‘ Well, then, have you nothing to say to me ” 

‘No, reverend father.’ 

‘ Are you happy ” 

‘Oh, yes; perfectlr.’ 

‘Satisfied with all our arrangements, your fellow-scholars, your teachers ?” 

‘ All is to my entire satisfaction.’ 

‘And, pray, are you satisfied with yourself? 

‘I suffer too often from headache, and that makes me at times dissatis- 
fied, but I think that the fault should be laid on the dinner-wine; and in 
future I intend to dilute it.’ 

‘ That is very wise, my dear boy. There seems to me, however, to be no 
cause of apprehension about your health; but how is it with your mind ? 
Are you quite satisfied on that matter ?” 

‘I have spoken on the subject with Father de Villemain, to whom I 
usually confess.’ 

‘ How does it stand with your religious studies ” 

‘I am reading Alphonso Rodriguez.’ 

‘Do you attend punctually to the regulations? I have heard several 
complaints from the prefects.’ 

‘The rules are sacred to me, but unhappily I oversleep myself now and 
then, and so on? 

‘Well, you can go now, my dear boy.’ 

‘I am grateful to you, most reverend father, and commend myself to your 
prayers. Laudetur Jesus Christus.’ 

‘Nunc et semper, amen.’ ” 
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We doubt whether, in the whole of Thackeray’s writings, a more 
exquisite bit of satire can be found than the above, when we think of a 
boy thus boldly facing a reverend father. The practices in humility of 
which we have just seen Father Passaglia supplying an instance were 
not unusual in the Collegium Germanium; and they were even tacitly 


demanded of those pupils who had in no way brought on themselves a 
charge of arrogance. 


“We were one day sitting quietly at dinner, when one of the pupils rose, 
knelt down in the centre of the room, uttered with folded hands the general 
confession of sin, and then crawled on all-fours under the table, to kiss the 
feet of the Pater and his fellow-students. The fact was the more remarkable 
because the penitent was a sickly fellow, who never thought that he could 
do enough, while we all considered him a model. This penance occurred 
from time to time; and our superiors even performed it once ayear. I 
kept aloof from this office for several reasons,—among others, because many 
of us were not particular as to the state of our bocts. All the novices who 
entered with me had already performed the foot-kissing, and at last the 
eventful hour struck for me. ‘The Pater Spiritualis never left off asking me 
why I alone refrained ; and to all my objections he replied that I was arro- 
gant and vain. 

As I knew that I was not free from such faults, I felt every now and then 
anxious about my sin of omission. At last I consulted with my confessor, 
who finally advised me : 

‘Eh bien, mon cher, faites cela; rompez les chaines, et la chose est 
finie.’ 

Thereupon I asked the leave of the Pater Spiritualis to perform the 
penance, as was necessary. His face grew a little brighter, and he will- 
ingly gave his consent. But for all that my heart beat; for I felt that all 
would be surprised at my coming at the eleventh hour; and I felt annoyed 
at being unfaithful to my original resolution. At dinner I hastily leapt up 
from my seat; and, although I kept my eyes bent, I took a side-glance at 
my companions, who were smiling, and I did the same. The affair went 
off all right: I crawled in my red gown under the table, kissed the dirty 
shoes, and was acquitted of the charge of pride.” | 


All the pupils kept the fasts appointed by the Church with scrupulous 
accuracy, while many treated themselves to private chastisement. There 
were various forms of scourging: the simplest consisted of cords with 
knots at their ends, while others had bullets, sharp points, or wheels. 
Singing a penitential psalm, the student knelt down and thrashed his 
naked back, until the blood ran, or weals were produced. The cilicia 
are chains of hoof-shaped wire rings, about an inch in length; the blunt 
points of which are turned inwards. They are fastened round the naked 
body; and those students who desired to quell their passions fastened 
them on at night, which pained them fearfully, and murdered sleep. 
Still all did not behave in this exemplary manner. 

“A Bavarian, who had only been a short time in the College, wore the 
cilicium, in order to conquer his flesh. Although he was usually extremely 
reserved, I still managed to make him talk on the subject; and he declared 


that he felt hardly any pain, although he had drawn the chain so tightly 
that, had I been the sufferer, it would have entered into my flesh, and he 
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was no thinner than myself. He asserted that it only produced a red 
mark ; so that I believed this young man’s flesh must be of the same nature 
as that of the horned Siegfried. ‘A few weeks after, the head of the laundry 
complained that this pupil's shirts always displayed a number of small 
holes near the hips. The riddle was explained: the clever Bavarian in 
his penance had, bond fide, turned the pricks of the cilicium outwards.” 


The month of May was specially devoted in the College to the adora- 
tion of the Virgin; but the day of days was naturally the anniversary of 
the founder of the order. On this great day the Church al Gesi was 
hung with tapestry, representing scenes from the life of St. Ignatius. 
From the roof, which was covered with pictures representing heaven, 
purgatory, and hell, down to the steps of the altar, candles in the shape 
of suns, stars, and garlands, were displayed. On New-year’s day the Pope 
came to the afternoon service, and began the Ze Deum, after which the 
pupils were allowed to kiss his foot in the sacristy. On Twelfth Night 
the scholars of the Propaganda, under the protectorship of the linguistic 
Mezzofanti, kept the saint’s day by addresses in every possible language; 
on one occasion in no less than fifty-two different idioms, among them 
being even the Chinese. The great festival of the students was of course 
the name day of their patron Aloysius di Gonzaga, which was celebrated 
in the Church of the Collegium Romanum. Prior to the ceremony the 
Jesuits and their pupils held a Novena, during which the youths wrote 
their entreaties to the saint to cure them of some passion, or aid them in 


attaining some virtue. ‘These letters were sewn into separate silk purses, 
and laid on the tomb of the saint, until the day of the festival. By that 
time the saint had probably acquired a knowledge of their contents ; and 
the Jesuits removed the bags, took out the letters, threw them unread, 


as they stated, into the fire, and gave back the purses to such of the 
pupils as claimed them. 


And here we will stop; for the narrative of our Jesuit pupil becomes 
from this point of a personal nature. Our object has been to give our 
readers a thorough idea of the working of that absurd crogue-mitaine, 
the so-called Jesuit influence, and to prove that men trained in such a 
system are little to be apprehended as antagonists of the Protestant 
religion. Such a belief may do for Exeter Hall and Mr. Whalley ; but 
we think that, after the present revelation, our readers will agree with 
ourselves that these formidable Jesuits, whom Low Churchmen sniff at 
every domestic hearth, are, after all, not very formidable foes. Had we 
space, we could have proved our position more fully by showing what 
cowards the Jesuits proved themselves in 1848; but we have done enough, 
to our fancy. A system which in the nineteenth century trains youths 
in the way they should go by teaching the language of Aldritch’s logic, 
solvitur ambulando,—to quote two words which will be found in every 
successive number of the Saturday Review, with as little regard to the 
fitness of things, possibly, as they have in the present case. 
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High Life in the East. 


Dvunrinea a long residence in Egypt, I put together some account of a 
series of incidents in the private life of the governing family, which I 
could not publish while living in the country. I do so now in order to 
illustrate the evils of the harem system, upon which some contemporary 
writers are disposed to look more favourably than any honest person can 
who has seen its effects. 

It has been justly said, that the Turks as a nation are monogamists. 
The Arab marries four wives at once, or a multitude in succession; but 
the Turk is generally contented with one partner for his life. This is 
quite true of the middle and lower classes; but with the upper class 
polygamy prevails in its strongest form. Directly you enter a Pasha’s 
harem you see four servants’ establishments round the court, four sepa- 
rate kitchens and offices, and when you reach the upper apartments you 
find four corresponding suites of rooms. Each wife has her separate 
house, and in the court and the husband’s apartments the children meet 
and wrangle. A male visitor knows nothing of the little world so 
rigorously shut out from his gaze; a lady on her very first visit hears 
half the history of that strange existence, and sees unmistakable hints 
of another and darker half. Even to her a continuous narrative of its 
events is unattainable, and she can only connect as best she is able great 
crimes by uncertain links of intrigue. 

The history of Mohammad Alee’s family furnishes at least one curious 
drama, which, when we remember that its chief personages have been 
treated as equals by European princes, and characterised as leaders of 
civilisation by European newspaper-writers, is very suggestive of absence 
of scruples or want of information. 

Our heroine is the Pasha’s eldest daughter, Nazlee Hanum, or the 
Lady Nazlee. Her life, like that of all Oriental and most French women, 
begins at her marriage, the date when comparative freedom is gained. 
The curtain rises, and we see festivity and rejoicing. 

It is about the year 1823. Mohammad Alee, rid of the Memlooks, 
almost strong enough to throw off the Sultan, is greatly perplexed by a 
young lady. His eldest daughter, one of those rare instances which are 
characteristic of Eastern history,—a woman who, notwithstanding the 
system of seclusion, has more than a man’s resolution,—shows a will too 
strong for even her father. He fears the power that she will exercise 
when once married, for she demands of him a husband. He casts about 
with restless anxiety for a man who would dare to be her master. He 
leads his courtiers to talk of the characters of his chief officers, and thus 
hears at length of the man he requires. 

Mohammad Bey, the Defterdar, was one of those perplexing charac- 
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ters in which the utmost cruelty is mixed with great courage, and in 
which justice, instead of being tempered with mercy, is always made the 
plea for barbarity. His courage was the cause of an artful plot, which 
nearly put an end to his life, in such a manner as would have spoilt our 
drama. He kept a lion, which one day escaped and killed a gardener. 
- His servants told him, and he said, “Slay the lion.” “ No,” said they, 
“none but the lion should slay the lion ;” upon which he took his gun, 
went out alone, and shot the animal dead. His cruelties we need not 
here retail; most books on Egypt have been sufficiently spiced with 
them. 

It was this resolute savage whom Mohammad Alee chose as his son- 
in-law. He was sent for to his palace, and came humbly ; for he feared 
the Pasha, and knew how easily he might lose place, and even life. No- 
thing was reported of that conference with closed doors, at which no one 
was present but the Viceroy and his officer. The former must have told 
Mohammad Bey how great an honour he was about to confer upon him, 
and the proposed son-in-law must have thanked him with deep servility. 

The Pasha then visited his harem. In that little world his daughter 
was the Hanum, the chief lady of the household. As blood-relation ‘she 
took precedence even of his wives, but could not displace them. Neither 
could she interfere with the wives of his near relations. With these 
exceptions, she held and exercised the power of life and death over all 
the harems of Egypt. 

It was to the palace on the Citadel Hill that Mohammad Alee went to 
play this important part. Some of my readers may remember the saloons 
of reception there as they appeared twenty years later than the date. of 
the first act of this story. Some, too, may remember the sullen, dark- 
eyed, stern-looking Nazlee Hanum, and recollect how those flashing 
eyes, so like her father’s, changed suddenly, like his, to an expression of 
soft benevolence; and they, too, may have experienced, as I have done, 
her bland courtesy. But the fire was reserved for the three hundred 
slaves who formed the harem of her father. The deep wells in that 
palace and the others she inhabited will one day give up their dead. 
But of this later, when we come to speak of her as she was in what 
smooth-tongued European flatterers called her honourable widowhood. 

In the great saloon of the palace sat Nazlee Hanum when the Pasha 
entered. A crowd of women and girls, the wives, concubines, and slaves 
of her father, were there, all variously employed, but chiefly in embroid- 
ery. All rose to salute him. They kissed his hands, raised them to 
touch their foreheads, kissed the edge of his dress, and caressed him with 
respectful freedom. Mohammad Alee was not unkind to these slaves of 
his caprice. They rarely feared him; but they always feared that some 
word or action of theirs during his stay might displease his daughter. 

He hastened to communicate the object of his visit, with the common 
desire to get over something dreaded but inevitable. He told his audi- 
tors that he was about to give a wedding-feast. For a moment Nazlee’s 
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eyes flashed with their unwonted fire. The rest murmured applause ; for 
each, excepting perhaps the Viceroy’s especial favourites, hoped that she 
might be chosen among others, and so escape from the dominion of her 
hated mistress. Great men, among the Easterns, occasionally bestow a 
few of their female slaves in marriage upon their subordinate officers, 
that is, to such as they consider worthy of the high honour of receiving 
as wives their own cast-off slaves. 

The anxious auditors of the Pasha hung on every word he said that 
day. He told them that he intended giving away six in marriage ; that 
the first, the chief bride, would be his eldest daughter, Nazlee Hanum, 
and that her husband would be Mohammad Bey. 

No one would speak; the deep joy of all who were to be rid of her, 
the excitement of the many whose future was uncertain, caused such 
heart-throbbings that all took refuge in silence. Nazlee dared not con- 
tend with her father. She had dared to demand a husband, as she had 
perseveringly asserted her right to be given away in marriage, and thus 
she had sought the very future that was now inevitable. She had had 
one master, astern and resolute man; she was about to have another, 
the most cruel of a cruel race. Her only hope was, that her rank might 
enable her to keep in some check her promised tyrant ; but even she trem- 
bled at the proposal. 

The preparations for the wedding were hurried on. Jewels, gold and 
silver plate, and ornaments, embroidered silks, every thing that composed 
the most costly and rarest Oriental trowsseau for each bride, made a 
fairy temple of the palace. Nazlee grasped the lion’s share; but the five 
slaves were outfitted with dazzling magnificence. 

The days of. fantasia arrived and passed, cheerfully or sadly, accord- 
ing to the case of each bride. The five girls were given to respectably- 
chosen stranger-husbands, and Nazlee was established in the harem of 
Mohammad Bey as his first, that is chief, wife. 


Years, fourteen or more, have passed, and our second act begins. No 
fact from the Defterdar’s harem but that his marriage was childless fell 
on the public ear. No one knew whether his wife had found there any 
favourites of her husband’s. Probably he had placed them in security be- 
fore taking home his hated wife, although he never allowed her to exer- 
cise the power of life and death in his household. Ifshe ever assumed 
it, she did so behind a veil of mystery that even he could never raise. 

A change now took place in the engagements of the Defterdar. The 
Sultan Mahmood had long complained of the deficiency in the Egyptian 
tribute, and especially of the smallness of the portion from the Upper 
Country, and ordered a careful investigation into original receipts of pro- 
duce, that he might form some estimate of the loss incurred by its pass- 
ing through dishonest hands on its way to his treasury. Mohammad 
Alee answered courteously that he would at once commission officers of 
known integrity to inquire into and correct abuses, if any existed. He 
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summoned Mohammad Bey and Yoosuf Kashif (the latter a shrewd 
man, and, he believed, sufficiently under his influence to serve him faith- 
fully), and ordered them to go up the Nile in company, and fulfil the 
orders of the Sultan. 

Not a word, scarcely a look, was necessary to tell them that their real 
object was to heap falsehood upon falsehood, to defend their master by 
perjury. They went, and found, as they expected, that the collectors of 
tribute had regularly sent the full sum to the Pasha. How much of that 
sum had reached the Sultan they neither knew nor cared to know. 

The two commissioners saw before them a road to imperial favour, 
and no scruple of conscience interfered to prevent their stepping into it. 
They received the depositions of the responsible Sheykhs, and having 
drawn up a true statement of the produce of the most fertile land in 
Upper Egypt, intrusted it to an Efendee who had accompanied them in 
the capacity of secretary, ordering him to go down at once on a fleet 
dromedary to Cairo, and thence by boat to Alexandria, there to deliver 
it to an officer of the Porte, for immediate transmission to the Sultan. 
They proposed returning privately, and embarking as speedily as possible 
for Constantinople. 

The secretary, too cunning for them, was villain enough for the op- 
portunity. He went to Alexandria, asked an interview with Mohammad 
Alee, and gave him the statement intended for the Sultan. The Pasha 
loaded him with favours, and despatched a messenger requiring the im- 
mediate return of the two commissioners. Mohammad Bey obeyed; 
Yoosuf Kashif made his escape. On his arrival, the Defterdar was com- 
manded to confine himself to his house. This is still a common order 
in the East, reminding us, with some difference, of the sentence of Solo- 
mon on Shimei. 

The household of Mohammad Bey knew as well as he the meaning 
of that message. But though he was closely watched, the Pasha found 
it difficult to stretch his power beyond the infliction of the punishment of 
a luxurious imprisonment. He could not make known the treachery of 
Mohammad Bey without publishing his own dishonesty; and he could 
not execute so important a grandee as his son-in-law without making 
known his crime. The Defterdar knew all this, and, suspecting poison, 
would take no food, not receive even his pipe or coffee, but from the 
hands of an extravagantly-paid slave, bound to him by golden chains. 
He refused to see any visitors but relations; and this helped the Pasha 
to form a plan. He desired his grandson Abbas to pay his uncle a 
visit. Abbas was the son of Toosoon, the Pasha’s favourite son, who 
died early, and he became afterwards, by right of the law of succession, 
“from the eldest to the eldest,” Viceroy between his uncles Ibraheem 
and Saeed, the latter the present Pasha. 

Abbas obeyed ; he was but a boy, and was admitted without sus- 
picion. While talking with his uncle, he took now and then a date from 


his pocket and ate it. The Defterdar remarked that the dates were fine, 
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and asked for one. Abbas took one from an inner pocket, saw him eat it, 
and soon left the room. Not too soon, for he had scarcely reached his 
mother’s palace before the Defterdar was struggling with death. He at 
once sent for his physician and the slave already mentioned, from whose 
hand, with the one fatal exception, he had received every thing that had 
passed his lips since his return. There is no mention of his wife in the 
brief story of his end. He had just time to exact an oath from the terri- 
fied slave that he would avenge his death, and the strong, convulsed 
frame ceased its strivings, and the power that had for long and dreary 
years cast terror, suffering, and dismay around, was quenched in death. 

A few hours later in the same day, according to the Eastern usage, 
the funeral took place. There was a grand cavalcade. The relations of the 
dead and those of Nazlee attended the bier. A crowd of hired wailing- 
women made the streets resound with their shrill, measured shrieks, and 
a vast number of the poor followed, for ostentation sacrificed buffaloes 
and sheep for distribution at the tomb. A stranger might have looked 
on in admiration of the generosity which seemed the legacy of a good 
man. 

The Defterdar’s remains lie beside those of the numerous members of 
Mohammad Alee’s family, whose raised and decorated tombs fill the 
apartments of the building in the southern cemetery, almost exclusively 
appropriated to his blood-relations. He alone is interred apart in the 
mosque of the Citadel, which he built in the later years of his viceroyalty, 
not liking perhaps to be buried with at least one whose end he hastened, 
and whose unquiet spirit, if such things be allowed, might well make that 
resting-place rather a place of torment. 


It is ten years after the death of Mohammad Bey. We are passing 
through a broad street near the centre of Cairo, one of those streets in 
which the,gloomy Turkish style of architecture in use thirty years ago 
prevails. It is bounded by lofty walls, beneath of stone, above of stuccoed 
brick. There is scarcely a window. Few doors are open: at them sit 
grave doorkeepers, and surly black eunuchs stroll in and out. All is 
gloomy in the solemn shut-out street, and we hear no voice save the 
plaintive call to afternoon prayers chanted at once from fifty minarets. 
Suddenly we come upon a wondering but silent crowd. The street is 
full, and a little coffee-shop in the wall on the right or west side is packed 
with the better-dressed gazers. All are watching the Pasha’s masons, 
who, under the direction of officers, are building up, with most uneastern 
haste, a little door, and smaller window above it, in a great blank wall 
just opposite the coffee-shop. 

This blank wall is the face of one of the two palaces in which Nazlee 
Hanum passed her “ honourable widowhood.” The other, on the Nile, is 
called ‘* Kasr Dubarah,’—a name which, as commonly pronounced, may 
be rendered “ Palace of Intrigue;” and there was good reason why the name 
should be thus understood. But this one of the walled-up door deserved 
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the name as well. Now and then, if a good-looking young man sat in the 
coffee-shop, he was beckoned to by a veiled figure from the window ; if he 
crossed the dark and quiet street, the door was opened and he entered, never 
to be seen again among his fellow-men. When and how he finally disap- 
peared was never known in the world outside, or if known to a few the 
secret was well kept; yet the trap scarcely ever failed, though it was the 
talk of the gossiping city of Cairo; so that at last an Englishman, who 
had lived for years an Oriental life in Abyssinia, and was darker than 
most of the Egyptians, whose dress he wore and whose manners he 
seemed to have completely gained, stationed himself in the coffee-shop for 
the sake of an adventure, determined either by his strength and courage, or 
the declaration of his nationality, to escape the usual oblivion. But he sat 
and smoked and drank coffee for days in vain. No window opened while 
he was there; his disguise was perceived, and he never penetrated the 
mysteries of that strange entrance of hell. Not long after, the talk became 
so loud that the Pasha in a rage sent to build up the door and window, 
and ordered his daughter to travel. When she returned, she chiefly 
occupied the Palace of Intrigue, where strange stories were told of re- 
fractory slaves and others disappearing from a Tour de Nesle into the 
rapid current of the Nile, which, more oblivious than even the quiet street, 
flowed beneath its walls. 

After the death of Ibraheem Pasha, while Mohammad Alee yet 
lingered in hopeless imbecility, Abbas succeeded to the vacant vizierate 
that his treachery had secured. The only remarkable event of his rule 
was that which brought it to a close. He ordered two male slaves to be 
severely bastinadoed. These slaves had but to recover from their cruel 
stripes and take their revenge. Abbas, like Eglon king of Moab, retired 
for his siesta regularly at noon. They watched, seized their opportunity, 
and strangled him. There was no noise. Overcome in his sleep, he pro- 
bably never saw his murderers. No one avenged his death. In the case 
of the slave who in terror pronounced an oath required by Mohammad 
Bey, it was not surprising that, powerless as he was, he made no attempt 
to perform it; but that the murder of a Viceroy, known generally, though 
only whispered, should be passed by, raised in the minds of European 
residents feelings of indignation and alarm. 

The widow of the Defterdar outlived her husband’s murderer, and her 
last years were passed in extreme privacy. She is believed to have died 
in her bed,—an end by no means suitable to the fifth act of our drama. 
She was the last of the old school in the Egyptian ruling family. Saeed 
Pasha wisely makes of his relations a council of state, and lives on the 
best terms with his nephew and heir. So different are the customs of his 
court, that when the elder brother of that heir who then occupied that 
once dangerous post was strangely precipitated in his railway-carriage 
into the Nile, and drowned, in consequence of a swinging bridge being 
carelessly left open, no one thought of the old fashion of despatching sus- 
pected relations. The next drama Egypt will witness will be shorter, and 
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more after the European style: military music, a great tableau of inva- 
sion and counter-invasion, ending in a repetition, by express desire, of a 
former display of fireworks on a large scale. Meanwhile I may some 
day relate the fortunes of Mohammad Bey El-Elfee, the last of the 
Memlooks, who, when he wished to enlist our sympathies against the 
Turks, visited England, and was present, in the gorgeous old dress of his 
class, at George III.’s review of the Volunteers in Hyde Park. 
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Selling without Reserve, 


I’m a young man from the country. On coming up to visit the Great 
Exhibition I felt as though I were about to dwell for a time among a 
race of cannibals, for whom I and my fellow provincials were the recog- 
nised and natural prey. I had heard so much of London sharpers, and 
the tricks whereby they lure us young men from the country into their 
toils, then drain us dry to the last shilling, that it was not without a 
feeling of trepidation that I found myself for the first time actually ar- 
rived in the metropolis. What was to be my fate during the month I 
had made up my mind to stay? Could I hope to escape the pick- 
pockets, the skittle-sharpers, the ring-droppers, the swindlers of all kinds, 
not to mention the more terrible garotters, of whom I had heard so much? 
Who could tell? Possibly, by excessive cautiousness,—by never pulling 
out my purse except when absolutely necessary,—by never, under any 
circumstances, entertaining any proposition made to me by a stranger in 
the street,—by being, in short, suspicious of every thing and every body. 
about me,—I might return to my native town unswindled and unrobbed. 
At any rate, it should not be my own fault if any of the sharper fraternity 
got the better of me. 

My resolution was upon the whole a prudent one, yet was it not un- 
attended with inconvenience. On more than one occasion, when I have 
been on the point of making a purchase that seemed most advantageous, 
the suspicion of some lurking cheat has restrained me, and I have possibly 
missed many a genuine bargain, fearing it might be one of the London 
“ dodges.” 

I was sorely tempted once, I must confess, to lay aside my extra 
caution. It was in this wise :— 

I was walking in the vicinity of Temple Bar, gazing, as is the habit 
of us young men from the country, into the various shop-windows, when. 
my attention was attracted by an establishment which had evidently 
come to grief. The whitened panes of glass, through which were just 
visible the remnants of what had doubtless been a valuable stock-in-trade; 
the disordered heaps in which those remnants were lying, forming a de- 
plorable contrast to the well-arranged and brilliant displays in the win- 
dows on each side of the bankrupt shop; the shabby group of men and 
women seen through the open door, all eagerly bidding for the lots, which 
an equally shabby auctioneer, mounted on a still more shabby rostrum, was 
knocking down without the least reserve—a group altogether so unlike the 
fashionable customers that doubtless used to lounge into that same shop 
in its more prosperous days, to be served by dapper shopmen—a group 
suggesting forcibly to my mind a company of sharks eagerly snapping 
up the relics of a great commercial shipwreck, or of carrion-crows assem- 
bled on the field where a great commercial battle had been fought and 
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lost ;—all this spoke plainly of disastrous failure, of ruin, bankruptcy, de- 
feated hopes—who knows ?—it may be broken hearts as well. It did 
not need the printed placards which were stuck all over the door and 
windows, announcing that “the entire bankrupt stock must be cleared off 
in two days, at any sacrifice,” to complete the picture. But two short 
days, and the entire stock, got together perhaps by weeks and months of 
anxious toil, must be scattered to the four winds—at any sacrifice. At 
any sacrifice, not of cost alone, but possibly of conscience too; for who 
shall say that all that stock, so much of which, if we believe the printed 
bills, had gone already, and the mere wreck and remnant of which, 
crammed into the two final days’ sale, made so imposing an appearance 
even yet ;—who shall say, I repeat, that all that stock had been honestly 
obtained by the wretched bankrupt whose home that shabby auctioneer 
and his carrion-crow-like troop of shabby followers had now invaded? 

I entered. A handsome rosewood writing-desk had just been sold 
for seven shillings. It was cheap, very cheap; and so the purchaser, a 
decently though poorly dressed widow, seemed to think, as, with a satisfied 
smile, she handed the money to the auctioneer out of an old worn purse, 
which I could see was not too plentifully stocked with shillings. 

There were present at this moment, including the auctioneer, his 
assistant, and myself, just eight persons, all told. Let me enumerate 
them. Place aux dames, of course. To begin with these was the de- 
cent, humbly-clad widow I have already mentioned as having made the 
first purchase after my arrival. Next to her stood a woman having the 
appearance of a well-to-do working-man’s wife, or she might possibly be 
a small shopkeeper in business for herself; there was nothing particularly 
remarkable about her, except that her ungloved hands were none of the 
cleanliest, and that she carried a large gingham umbrella, which she 
raised on high towards the auctioneer whenever she made a bidding, pre- 
cisely as though she were hailing an omnibus. The third personage in 
the group was a little, quiet, faded-looking woman, who did not bid her- 
self, but sat on the very edge of a bench in a corner near the door, where 
she would groan and wring her hands, and raise her eyes to the ceiling, 
as though protesting against the disgraceful lowness of the bidding’ as 
they were offered. I fancied she must be in some way interested in the 
goods that were being sold; the mother perhaps, or possibly the wife, of 
the poor bankrupt who once owned them. Whether my looks betrayed 
my thought, or whether it was merely natural communicativeness on her 
part that prompted her, I know not, but she hastened to assure me, with- 
out any solicitation on my part, that she didn’t know the poor people 
“as belonged to the things” from Adam, yet nevertheless she couldn’t 
“abide” to see folks’ things agoing in that shameful way. 

The remaining two of the company were of the male sex. The more 
prominent was a coarse, dirty, vulgar-looking fellow, dressed in a suit of 
tweed (his waistcoat ornamented with an enormous chain, which may have 
been gold, but which, upon my word and conscience, I believe was brass) ; 
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a hat which probably had once been black, but now had lost its jetty 
lustre, and had faded into a dull dirty brown; a pair of boots of the kind 
technically known as bluchers, strictly in keeping with the hat—as brown, 
as destitute of blackness or of shine; a little bit of front of shirt, by no 
means over clean, just peeping through the waistcoat, but giving no evi- 
dence of its existence as an.entire garment either by wristbands or collar ; 
a rusty black kerchief tied tightly round the neck, with a face in which 
cold, hard, selfish acquisitiveness, mingled with insolent self-conceit, be- 
spoke a fellow whom it would be equally impossible to overreach in a 
bargain, to move to pity by the most pathetic narrative of suffering un- 
deserved, or to wound by the most stinging sarcasm. He was evidently, 
I felt convinced, a broker,—one whose business it was to attend sales of 
this kind, and to whom the amount of human misery involved in these 
“ clearance sales—without reserve” was of no more moment than are the 
sufferings of the shipwrecked crew in the eyes of the wreckers, who only 
think upon the waifs and strays washed to them by the tempest. Why 
should he care? The bankrupt tradesman was as much a stranger to 
him as were the drowned sailors to the wreckers. Here are, in either 
case, a certain number of good things—bargains, or gold watches, or 
lockets with loved hair encased in gold, or household relics round which 
the affections twine, as it may happen—to be had for the picking up. 
And why not he as well as any other? I have said that in his person he 
was slovenly ; but let it not be imagined for a moment that, because his 
outer man was neglected, he had any lack of admiration for the individual 
who to his mind would be represented by the capital I. His self-asser- 
tion was positively offensive, not to say aggressive. As he stood there, 
in his well-worn suit of what were originally cheap slop clothes, with his 
shocking bad hat and soiled linen, he ever and anon rattled the money in 
his trousers’ pockets, ay, in both trousers’ pockets, as who should say, 
“Here am I, shabby though I look, a capitalist, with current coin of the 
realm about me.” 

The one remaining personage among the assembled bidders I have 
yet to mention was a young man, to all appearance belonging to the 
middle class, who had possibly been attracted to the auction with a view 
to commencing housekeeping. He was of a sallow complexion, and had 
a nose which, if he were not of Jewish origin, was certainly a gross libel 
on its owner, I set him down in my own mind as a clerk in some mer- 
ehant’s or tradesman’s counting-house. 

“The next lot,” cried the shabby-looking auctioneer, as he referred 
to a written catalogue lying before him. “That magnificent electro- 
plated tea and coffce service. Hand it round, young man.” 

'. The young man handed it round upon a tray. It consisted of a large 
kettle on a stand, a handsome tea-pot, coffee-biggin, cream-ewer, and 
sugar-basin, all apparently of the richest chased and burnished silver; 
had not the auctioneer been candid enough to inform his hearers that the 
goods were electro-plated, we might have imagined that they were solid 
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silver. But even electro-plated though they were, the value of that 
tea and coffee service must surely have been something considerable. 
Twenty pounds was the selling price of them, the auctioneer informed 
us; and upon my veracity, as I looked at them, I thought them worth 
the money. 

“‘ What shall we say for the tea and coffee service to commence with ?” 
asked the auctioneer. “They were originally made to be sold in the 
ordinary way of business for twenty pounds, but as my instructions are 
to sell off every thing at any price, as every article must positively be 
cleared away by Saturday, I am open to receive any bidding, however 
small. Shall we, to save time, say ten pounds to commence with ?” 

“ Tro pounds!” were offered, the bidding coming from the coarse- 
looking fellow like a broker. A derisive shout from the assembled com- 
pany, end a piteous moan from the little faded old lady sitting near the 
door, marked the general opinion of the ridiculous insufficiency of the 
broker’s offer. 

“Two pounds!” he repeated in a defiant tone, frowning around upon 
his critics. 

“'T'wo pounds ten!” It was the merchant’s clerk who spoke. 

“Two fifteen!” from the broker. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is wasting time,” remonstrated the auc- 
tioneer. “Let us say five pounds to start with. (A moment's silence.) 
Really, gentlemen, ladies—” 

“Three pounds!” The gingham umbrella was pointed at the auc- 
tioneer in the omnibus-hailing style I have alluded to, and its owner 
looked at the broker-man as though she were challenging him to mortal 
combat. 

“Three five !” from the broker. 

“Three pounds ten!” from the merchant's clerk. 

“Three pounds fifteen!” Up once more went the gingham umbrella. 

“Four pounds!” The broker was still master of the field, and he 
continued so, as his opponents, after each trying one more bidding, re- 
treated from the strife and left him with that magnificent tea and coffee 
service, electro-plated on the best white metal, gilt inside, too, positively 
going, if there should be no advance, for four pounds fifteen. 

Oh, how the poor faded little lady sitting near the door now wrung 
her hands and groaned! “It was a downright shame,” she remarked to 
me confidentially, “ to put up such a valuable lot when there was so few 
people present! The auctioneer ought to have known better, that he 
ought !” 

“ Going at four pounds fifteen, if there is no advance. Going at four 
pounds fifteen.” How many times the auctioneer repeated those words! 
How he remonstrated, coaxed, entreated, for a higher bidding! How 
eloquently he expatiated upon the value of the goods, and the absurd low- 
ness of the price at which they were “ positively going—going—going ! 
All silent? Alldone? Going at four pounds fiften—” The hammer 
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was raised as though to deal the blow that should seal the fate of that 
magnificent electro-plated tea and coffee service. All held their breath 
at this critical moment, while the fortunate broker, who was so soon to be 
the proud possessor of the wondrous bargain, looked round with an air of 
insolent triumph. 

“Going at four pounds fifteen! Five pounds!’—(whack!) The 
last bidding was announced, and the hammer fell at the same instant. 
“The next lot—” 

“Halloa! Hold on!” cried the defeated broker eagerly. ‘The 
next lot! no such thing. That lot’s not done with yet. What about it?” 

“Tt’s sold,” the auctioneer replied. 

“Who bought it ?” 

“T did,” answered the wielder of the potent hammer. “TI am en- 
titled to one bidding.” 

“Yes, the first bidding for a lot, but not the last,” the broker said. 
“T know the rules of auctions as well as you do. I insist upon that lot 
being put up again.” 

The auctioneer felt he had met his match, but was not inclined to 
yield without a struggle. ‘“ Well, then,” he said, “we'll pass that lot 
over for a short time until there are more bidders present. It’s absurd !” 

“No, we won’t pass it over neither,” cried the obdurate broker. 
“ Absurd or not, that lot has been put up, and I insist upon the sale of 
that lot going on at once.” 

“Shame! shame!” exclaimed the others indignantly. They might 
as well have cried “shame” to a stone wall for any thing that thick- 
skinned broker cared. He knew his rights, and he persisted in demand- 
ing them. Shame, indeed ! 

“Well, come,” said the auctioneer, in a persuasive tone, “I'll give 
you a sovereign to let that lot stand over.” And he actually threw from 
the rostrum where he stood a bright, glittering, golden sovereign, which 
fell with a loud ring at the feet of the lucky bidder. The latter picked it 
up and returned it to the auctioneer, saying triumphantly, “ No, not for 
three of them. Go on with the sale.” 

Again the others of the company cried “ Shame!” and again with the 
same utter absence of result, except, perhaps, that the man exclaimed 
against looked, if any thing, more insolently defiant than before, and that 
he thrust his hands yet deeper into his pockets, and jingled his money 
loudly. 

“ Lor’ bless you!” the little old lady exclaimed to me, “he’s in the 
trade, and knows the value of them. It’s too bad, that it is!” 

“Four pounds fifteen only are bidden for this magnificent electro- 
plated tea and coffee service,” cried the auctioneer, now fairly beaten at 
all points, and compelled, in spite of himself, to continue the sale. “ Four 
pounds fifteen—going at four fifteen—” He waited long between each 
time of repeating the ridiculously low bidding. Clearly his object was 
to gain time. 
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“There, knock it down,” said the broker; “ you've no right to dwell 
all this while over one lot.” 

“T shall dwell over it as long as ever I think proper, sir,” replied the 
now indignant auctioneer. “I have not the least doubt there will be 
some one dropping in even yet before I knock it down who will know the 
value of this lot.” 

“Bravo!” from the bystanders, delighted at the cunning device by which 
there seemed a chance of the auctioneer checkmating his opponent even yet. 

“ Knock it down, I tell you,” repeated the latter; “I can’t afford to 
wait here allday. This isn’t fair.” 

“Going at four fifteen ;—four pounds fifteen are bidden.” The auc- 
tioneer was deaf to remonstrance, and repeated the bidding more deliber- 
ately than ever. 

“T’ll give you thirty-five shillings for the coffee-pot alone,” said the 
young man whom I took for a clerk. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the auctioneer. “ Thirty-five shillings are 
bidden for the coffee-pot. Any advance on thirty-five shillings ?—” 

“ Here, come, I say,” remonstrated the broker; “I’m not going to 
have the lot divided. I have bidden for the whole. Go on!” 

“ T'll give you a sovereign to let me divide the lot.” And again the 
auctioneer threw towards him the same bright, glittering coin, which was 
again rejected and returned to the thrower. : 

The auctioneer shrugged his shoulders, completely foiled. “ Four 
pounds fifteen for the entire lot,—going—” 

“Tl give you six pounds, if you will keep them for me for a fort- 
night, when I shall have the money.” It was the poor widow who had 
purchased the rosewood writing-desk that spoke. 

“Impossible, my dear madam,” was the reluctant reply. “ Every 
thing must positively be cleared away by Saturday.” 

The widow sighed to think of the bargain she had missed through 
lack of ready money ; the little old lady near the door groaned outright ; 
the merchant’s clerk looked daggers at the broker; and she of the 
gingham umbrella had another good look at the articles on sale, and 
muttered something about “if she had only knowed it afore she paid her 
quarter’s rent the other day !” 

The broker was still master of the situation. The auctioneer was 
rapidly losing his temper. Hard words passed between him and the 
triumphant bidder, reaching such a pitch at last that the salesman 
threatened to call in the first policeman that passed, and give the would- 
be purchaser into custody for disturbing the sale. This the latter defied 
him to do, and, in return, soundly bullied the auctioneer, accusing him of 
gross unfairness in refusing to knock down the lot. 

“Four pounds fifteen,—going at four pounds fifteen,” the auctioneer 
cried, very angrily this time. Then, looking across to where I stood, 
“Let me say five pounds for you, sir. I'll knock it down to you imme- 
diately,—to any one rather than this fellow should have it.” 
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“Who do you call fellow ?” 

“Silence, sir!” Then once more turning towards me, “ Will you 
allow me to say five pounds, sir? You needn’t pay all at once. Any 
time between this and Saturday you can fetch it away.” 

I did not bid five pounds; I did not even nod or look towards the 
auctioneer. Then the attendant brought the glittering lot for my inspec- 
tion. He held it close to my very nose; requested me to examine well 
the different articles; while the others of the company, seeing what 
appeared a chance even yet of defeating the objectionable broker, flocked 
round me, and urged me by all sorts of forcible arguments, put in all 
sorts of forcible ways, to “snap it up” from him, and serve him right. 
Still I did not bid. 

“ Knock it down,”’ cried the broker; “‘ you won’t get any more for it.” 

“How do you mean I sha’n’t get more?” said the indignant auc- 
tioneer. ‘ Why not?” 

“ Because there’s no one here but me has got money enough to buy 
it,” hé answered, in his most insolent manner; adding something about 
“a parcel of fellows lounging about without a penny in their pockets.” 

This was sufficiently aggravating. I happened for one to have a 
tolerably well-filled purse then in my fob ; and (it is a very foolish weak- 
ness, no doubt, but a very common one) I do feel angry and insulted 
when unjustly charged with poverty; so much so, that had I not been a 
young man from the country, and so especially on my guard against 
London sharpers, I should have triumphantly refuted the calumny by 
“snapping up” the lot from under the fellow’s very nose,—ay, and 
paying for it in full on the spot. As it was, I remained silent. Not so 
the young merchant’s clerk. 

“Money!” he said, “ why, there’s a gentleman present” (and he 
looked at me) “could buy you up, I’ll warrant.” 

This was flattering; still I was silent. 

“Ts there?” said the brute ofa broker. ‘Then let him bid; I’m 
ready for him.” 

I did not bid, however. 

The auctioneer had now thoroughly lost his temper; and after over 
and over again calling out the bidding “ Four pounds fifteen,” cried sud- 
denly, and as if infinitely relieved, “ Five pounds! Thank you, sir!”— 
(whack!) The hammer fell: he had knocked down the lot—to me! I 
had not made a bidding—had not nodded—had not even looked at him. 

“Now for the next lot,” cried the auctioneer; “that inlaid table.” 

“Hold on!” interrupted that incorrigible broker. “The next lot! 
Stuff! What of the tea and coffee service ?” 

“Sold!” was the auctioneer’s laconic answer. 

“To whom ?” 

“Never you mind. Come, the next lot.” 

The broker still insisted upon knowing who haa vought the last. 

“What name, sir?” said the auctioneer, addressing me in his blandest 
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tones. I stepped up to the rostrum and informed him that I had not 
made a bidding, and that he knew full well I had not. 

“T thought you did. However, never mind,” he added confiden- 
tially, with a wink that told me plainly as wink could speak that my 
imaginary bidding was a subterfuge to defeat the broker. 

“T’ll give you half-a-sovereign for your bargain,” said the latter indi- 
vidual as he tendered me the coin. 

A Londoner might have jumped at the offer, and pocketed the unex- 
pected ten shillings as a nice little windfall; but being a young man 
from the country, with possibly exaggerated notions of the necessity of 
reticence and caution, I informed the broker, as I had previously informed 
the auctioneer, that the magnificent electro-plated tea and coffee service 
so recently knocked down without reserve was none of mine; that I had 
not made a bidding; had not nodded, winked, or even looked at the 
great man who held the hammer; and at once walked away from the 
spot, leaving the broker and the auctioneer to fight it out as best they 
might. . 

IT had missed a brilliant bargain, no doubt; but then, as I have already 
said, I’m a young man from the country, with a morbid dread of London 
tricks; and as I left that saleroom, whatever I had lost in the way of 
cheap purchases, I had the satisfaction of knowing that, if any possible 
swindle had been intended, they had Nor got over me. 


More than a week after this—certainly several days after the fatal 
Saturday, when every thing was, under any circumstances, and at any 
sacrifice, to be cleared off—I chanced to pass that shop again. I was 
surprised to see what appeared to me the selfsame bills upon the self- 
same windows, announcing two more days as positively the utmost dura- 
tion of the sale. With a vivid recollection of the low, pothouse-like 
squabble between the auctioneer and his customer that I had witnessed 
upon the former occasion, I strolled into the shop. 

What was my astonishment at finding the selfsame auctioneer quar- 
relling with the selfsame broker-looking fellow about the selfsame mag- 
nificent electro-plated tea and coffee service. Ay, and what is more, 
they were quarrelling upon precisely the same grounds, and in precisely 
the same words. They had probably neither of them recognised me as 
a previous visitor, but I had the most distinct remembrance of them. 
And there they stood, that same auctioneer uttering the same regrets 
about his having put up that same valuable lot while so few purchasers 
were present; that same broker indulging in the same insolent assump- 
tion of being the only wealthy man in the company; while, what seemed 
most extraordinary, the whole of the assemblage, the supernumeraries, as 
it were, in this great auction-drama, were the same also. The poor but 
respectable widow had just purchased the same rosewood writing-desk ; 
the same faded-looking lady still groaned over the low biddings; the 
same gingham umbrella was raised and pointed at the auctioneer when 
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its owner bid (the same amounts, and at precisely the same periods of the 
sale as formerly); the same party with the Jewish nose, whom I took 
for a merchant’s clerk, made the same observations to the letter. Every 
thing, every body was in fact, strange to say, a reproduction, verbatim et 
literatim, of what I had seen before. 

Since then, from time to time, I have made a point of looking in; and 
upon all occasions, without exception, have I seen the same seven persons 
(there were eight of us when I imagined I was one of them) engaged in 
purchasing and selling precisely the same goods. I know the various 
lots now as well as I know the pickle-trophy or the tinted statues in the 
Great Exhibition. 

And all over London, in streets widely away from one another, the 
same “sales without reserve” are going on. When I first discovered the 
whole thing to be a sham, my only wonder was, how it could pay? 
Those seven persons spending the whole day, and every day, in bidding 
one against the other; in putting up and knocking down the various 
lots, none of which ever would change ownership, nor how often soever 
bought and sold would any how be paid for, unless some young man 
from the country like myself could be coaxed, bounced, or bullied into 
giving a bond fide bidding. How could they make it answer? 

The question was solved for me in a very simple way. A friend, 
who understood the great Brummagem art of making things look like 
any thing but what they are, showed me, by the unanswerable logic of 


figures, that had I, on the occasion of the sale I have so elaborately de- 
scribed, suffered myself to be induced to bid for that magnificent electro- 
plated service, and then to be “run up” by the sot-disant wealthy broker, 
the profit upon that single transaction would have amply paid the wages 
of the whole seven for the day. 

Luckily I was a young man from the country. 
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English Art from a French Poiut of View. 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


No. III. 

THE name of Sir Joshua Reynolds is well known on the Continent, and 
he is esteemed, although his proper place is not conceded to him. The 
English Exhibition, by bringing together his scattered works, enables 
us to appreciate his worth,—and that worth is great. The pictures of 
this master claiming the admiration of the cosmopolitan public that 
presses into the British gallery are nearly all portraits, which does not 
prevent them being pictures; but as they necessarily have no subject, 
they are more difficult to describe than Hogarth’s. The plastic language 
is not yet sufficiently defined to enable us to explain in words that imper- 
ceptible deviation of a line which renders one profile different from ano- 
ther, or the fugitive shadowing which constitutes the value of a painting. 
Still we will make the attempt, at our risk and peril. 

As we said in our preliminary article, Reynolds possesses the gift of 
grace: le renders in all their delicacy the beauty ofa woman and the fresh- 
ness of a child; and as he is conscious of this precious faculty, he takes 
pleasure in representing women and children. Hence, in beginning our cri- 
tique, we will select a picture in which a lady and a child are combined,— 
the portrait of Viscountess Galway and her son. Reynolds, with the bold- 
ness of a great master, has not placed his figures motionless in the centre 
of the canvas; they enter at one end, continuing the action which they 
had begun outside, and leaving a large space empty before them, con- 
trary to all rules. The viscountess, who is carrying her little boy picka- 
back, bursts into the picture, which she is about to cross. A moment 
ago you did not see her, and a moment later you will lose sight of 
her. She does not assume a position, but passes by; and the artist 
appears to have caught her in her flight. She is a young lady who has 
only just reached womanhood, retaining a good deal of the virgin and the 
angel,—a rose of yesterday, with a single bud. Her head, which is in 
profile, stands out, like the milky vein in the dark agate, from foliage, 
over which autumn has thrown a warm russet tinge; her powdered hair, 
drawn up after the fashion of the age, allows the roots to be seen; and a 
scarf of gold-edged muslin is thrown round her head, and gracefully 
knotted under her chin. From behind her ear, which is as pink and 
pearly as a shell, escapes that long curl called “repentance” in the 
peculiar toilette language of the eighteenth century. As it has not re- 
ceived the perfumed cloud, or has shaken it off, it is browner than the 
rest of the hair, and admirably contrasts with the alabaster whiteness of 
the neck and the pinky whiteness of the cheek; and strong vermilion 
touches animate the mouth and nostrils of this opaline profile, in which 
the quiver of the long eyelashes is the#sole movement. Her costume is 
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charming in its fresh simplicity. It consists of a white muslin dress and 
a pink silk mantle. Lady Galway is holding the baby on her shoulder, 
with a delicate, transparent, and most elegantly-aristocratic hand, full of life 
in its patrician paleness, and such as only a great colorist like Reynolds could 
paint. The baby is a marvel, wearing a straw hat, which produces a 
kind of nimbus round its head; he is resting his chin on his mother’s 
shoulder, with the amazed and ravished air of a child that is being carried; 
a satin-like light illumines his forehead, which is overshadowed by his 
small light curls; and the blue eyes in his little pink round face resemble 
two corn-flowers thrust into a posy of roses. The rest of the picture is 
filled up with a park, in which the redness of the setting sun is mingled, 
under the foliage, with the warm and heavy tints of an autumnal palette. 
As we may suppose, Reynolds does not attain this delicate grace by ex- 
treme finish and minuteness. On the contrary, he throws on his colour at 
once, with a very evident freedom of pencil; and he is robust, almost 
impetuous, in the tender and the exquisite. His tones are nearly always 
primitive, boldly produced, with the rapid decision of the great master, 
who is prompt to seize nature; and the accessories and filling-in have, 
through their clever negligence, a sketchy, scenic appearance. In no 
instance does polishing efface the touch,—that stamp of genius. 

What an adorable portrait is that of the Princess Sophia Matilda of 
Gloucester! The little princess, without the slightest thought of her 
dignity, is lying on the grass, with her knees drawn up and bare feet, 
with one hand resting on the ground, and the other playing with the silky 
coat of a dog, which she holds by the neck, and is playfully throttling ; 
and the animal endures it with that friendly patience which dogs display 
toward little children, doubtless because they move on all fours like them- 
selves, and so they take them for brothers. A white dress with a pink sasb, 
and a muslin cap, relieved by a favour of the same colour as the sash, 
compose the entire dress of the charming little princess ; for the painter, 
wishing to represent her with the simple grace of youth, has abstained 
from any jewellery or meretricious ornament.* Nothing can be more ex- 
quisite than the head, with its white forehead encircled with the strag- 
gling curls, her plump pink cheeks, dashed with red and dimpled, and her 
large, fixed, limpid eyes, floating in a blue light, in which amazement re- 
presents reverie and thought. This portrait of the Princess Sophia Matilda 
would hold its own by the side of the Infanta Marguerite of Velasquez. 

The picture known as the “‘ Age of Innocence” is a further proof of 
Reynolds’s aptitude in rendering the pure charm of children, who have 
as yet only drunk the milk of life. The age of innocence is repre- 
sented by a little girl of about four or five years of age, sitting on her 

_ heels, crossing her little plump pink hands with a pretty childish move- 
ment; her lovely, saucy face stands out against a patch of blue in the 





* “Little princesses,” in England, are not permitted by their Royal Mammas 
to wear “ jewellery” or “ meretricious ponent”, 
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stormy sky which forms the background. Her hair, bound by a pale- 
pink ribbon, is of that English russet which, under Reynolds’s pencil, is 
equal to the Venetian. A straggling curl is detached, and casts its 
shadow upon the vernal freshness of the cheek, which is heightened by 
the vigorous tones placed under the chin; for it is not by a sickly blend- 
ing of lilies and roses that the artist obtains those ideal carnations which 
are only seen in England, where the child is cultivated like a flower. A 
pale light is mingled with it, and the whiteness of her dress is gilded, 
like the linen of Titian, whom this artist also resembles in his exquisite 
taste, and the rich tones of the landscape which he usually employs as 
the filling-in of his portraits. 

Still we prefer to the “ Age of Innocence,” though it is a master- 
piece, the portrait of Miss Boothby, which is perfect in simplicity, natu- 
ralness, and colour. It represents a little girl seated, with crossed, 
mittened hands, at the foot of a coppice, through a gap in which a patch 
of blue sky can be seen in a corner of the picture. She wears a white 
dress, to which a broad black sash forms an apron, and a blue cap with 
black strings. Her tawny light hair is cut square upon her forehead, 
which is bathed in a silvery and transparent half-light, and two long 
curls fall down the cheeks; her eyes, of that gray in which the blue of 
heaven and the greenness of the sea are blended, have an indefinable ex- 
pression of quietude, ingenuousness, and reverie. Never was the carna- 
tion of childhood rendered by a finer, more supple, or more sustaining 
tone, or by colouring at once so soft and solid. The entire face is ofa . 
pearl-gray hue, warmed by amber and revived by pink; and the har- 
mony is enchanting. The most acrid critics could find nothing to object 
to except a little heaviness in the whites. 

“ Simplicity,” a portrait of Miss Gwatkin, though not equal to the 
one we have just described, is yet very charming. How splendidly the 
light is employed in this girl, dressed in white, with her bust towards 
you, and her head in profile, whose little hands are playing with a rose, 
and who stands out brightly from a dark, stormy, and warm background, 
formed of trees and clouds! Very delicious, too, is the portrait of Miss 
Price, a shepherdess of some ten years of age, who is tending her sheep 
in a park adorned with marble vases, and wears a pink dress, looped up 
over a blue satin petticoat, and white satin slippers with rosettes. The 
pastoral travestissement has not deprived the little girl, who is delighted 
with the costume, of any of her candour. Let us also mention the pic- 
ture in which Sir Joshua has assembled, under the title of “‘ Heads of 
Angels,” the children of Lady Londonderry, floating in a blue sky, with 
the wings of cherubs. They are really celestial heads; and the picture 
gives a graceful apotheosis of childhood, which is so pretty, so petted, so 
adored in England. 

We have said enough to demonstrate that Sir Joshua Reynolds knew 
how to paint childhood ; so now we will turn to his women. 

One of the most attractive and siggplar is the portrait of Nelly O'Brien. 
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It arrests the eye, and enthrals it for a long time, owing to the strange 
scale of tones which the artist has selected. It is an almost monochrome 
painting, or rather is composed of neutral tints, which remind us of Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci’s Monna Lisa. The head, of a silvery paleness, is bathed 
in gray shadow; the neck, which is in chiaro-oscuro, has mother-of-pearl 
tints, with which there is mixed the sheen of a pearl necklace; the un- 
covered bosom receives a white light, and the flesh is confounded in this 
light with the puffing folds of the chemisette. Bracelets of dark garnet 
encircle arms whose tone hesitates between marble and ivory. It would 
be difficult to say what is the tint of the dress, or rather of the drapery, 
which covers the rest of the body; it is an undefinable colour,—an un- 
known tone, to use a studio phrase,—a gray glazed with pink, violet, and 
dead-leaf colour. Nelly is leaning on a species of balustrade, in which is 
set an indistinctly-sketched bas-relief; and this is also of a dark gray. 
The background is composed of trees of a subdued heavy russet hue, 
which bring out through their vigorous obscurity the almost wan face of 
the actress. The expression of this beautiful countenance is almost 
alarming ; an enigmatical malice sparkles in the overshadowed eyes, and 
the lips are curled by a mysterious smile, in which the mind seems to be 
ridiculing love. Still voluptuousness is predominant; but it is a volup- 
tuousness as formidable as the beauty of the Sphynx. 

In another portrait, Reynolds, still rivalling Da Vinci, has represented 
a woman carrying a naked child on her shoulder. These two figures, 
superb in colour, display the dark shadows, fine modelling, and that 
fawn-like smile, joined to the deep glance, which characterise the rare 
masterpieces of the inimitable master. In the “Schoolboy,” carrying 
books under his arm, the intense warmth of the tone, the magic of the 
chiaro-oscuro, and the sharpness of the contrasts, reveal a study of Rem- 
brandt and his processes. 

Although Reynolds had a true pictorial temperament, he was also 
conversant with the «sthetics of his art, and reasoned out the principles, 
though he might forget them when he had the brush in his hand. The 
influence of several masters is visible in his paintings; but fortunately 
these distant reflections in no way injure his originality. Whether he 
try to imitate Leonardo Da Vinci, Rembrandt, or Murillo, he ever re- 
mains English. What can be more English, for instance, than the por- 
trait of Lady Charlotte Spencer in a riding-dress ? With her hair dressed 
in small curls blown about by the wind, with her animated cheeks, her 
eyes raised to heaven, and her half-parted cherry lips, she thoroughly 
characterises the heroine of the chase. A muslin cravat, with embroi- 
dered ends, is carelessly tied round her neck, and under her red, gold- 
laced jacket is displayed a white waistcoat. Doe-skin gloves protect her 
hands, one of which holds an elegant beaver hat, while the other, affec- 
tionately passed round the horse’s neck, pats and encourages the good 
animal, by whose side she is standing in a forest glade, as is indicated by 
the stems of the beech-trees, whichggre converted into velvet and satin by 
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the noon. This is not, properly speaking, an equestrian portrait, as the 
head and chest of the horse are alone visible, while the lady is in three- 
quarter length. 

Lady Elizabeth Forster, with her hair dressed like a hedgehog and 
sprinkled with powder, her quick, bright eyes, her retroussé nose, her 
large pelisse, and her white dress with gauze sleeves, fastened at the 
waist by a blue-black sash, is another very attractive portrait, which 
stands out frankly from one of those black backgrounds of which Rey- 
nolds is so fond. A charming caprice presided over the arrangement 
of Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra. There is nothing ancient about it, how- 
ever; and the Egyptian local colour is treated with a careless anachron- 
ism, after the manner of Paul Veronese. The English Cleopatra, doubt- 
less with a wish of surpassing in prodigality some Antony of the House 
of Lords, is throwing, with the most graceful movement of the fingers 
which a coquette possessing a pretty hand can imagine, a large pearl 
into a richly-chased gold cup. Her dress, which is entirely fanciful, is 
gray and white, and adorned with slashes, bows, and buttons. Black 
eyebrows surmounting eyes of a vague blue, full of malice, fire, and 
seductiveness, heighten a white-and-pink complexion such as could not 
be found in any other country than England. We need not speak of the 
“ Infant Samuel,” for every body knows that exquisite kneeling figure, 
which engravings have rendered popular. 

As a set portrait, that of Lady Georgina Spencer has all the requisite 
qualities,—elegance, and grandeur, and brilliant execution. The lady, 
whose hair is dressed in puffs, with white feathers and roses, and pow- 
dered, and who wears a magnificent court-robe of white satin fringed 
with gold, is descending a flight of steps, with an air at once easy and 
majestic. The gesture of the hand, which is feeling for the skirt in order 
to raise it slightly, is most charming, and thoroughly feminine. In the 
style of what may be called historical portraiture, the picture of Mrs. 
Siddons as the “ Tragic Muse” is very remarkable. The illustrious actress, 
dressed in brocade, is seated on a theatrical throne in the action of de- 
claiming. Behind her, in the shadows, the tragic masks of fear and pity 
may be vaguely distinguished. 

We meet again, but this time in the familiarity of domestic life, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, dressed in black, powdered, and showing her 
profile against a red damask curtain. The duchess is teazing with her 
finger her little daughter, whois standing on her knees and raising in the 
air, as if to defend herself, her little pink, plump arms. The child is 
attired in a white dress with’a black sash. The background is composed 
of a column round which the curtain is rolled, a marble vase, and a win- 
dow through which a patch of sky can be seen. There are in this por- 
trait less light and colour ; and Van Dyck might sign it after a few touches. 

We have dwelt a good deal on Reynolds’s portraits of children and 
women, because they seemed to us to contain his real genius and origi- 
nality ; but we do not mean by thigyghat he does not paint men remark- 
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ably well. To convince yourself of that fact, you need only take a glance 
at the group of portraits representing Dunning, Colonel Barré, and Sir 
F. Baring, or at the portraits of Viscount Althorp, the Marquis of Not- 
tingham, and the Marquis of Hastings,—all which are treated in a free, 
masterly, and grand manner. 

Reynolds also painted historical pictures; but this side of his talent 
is only weakly represented at the International Exhibition. You see 
there a picture of his—“Cymon and Iphigenia”—about which the cata- 
logue offers no explanation; and we humbly confess that we do not know 
the persons represented, though they are doubtless taken from some poem 
or legend untranslated into our language. Under the foliage of a wood, 
through which the sun is darting its golden arrows, a nymph is sleeping, 
in the costume of Corregio’s Antiope. Guided by a Cupid, a young man, 
who appears to be a hunter, is approaching the fair one, and contemplating 
her charms with a confusion full of love. The bust of the sleeping nymph 
is of a magnificent and Titianesque colour; and the light effect is one of 
the most daring that a painter ever risked. We like less the “ Graces 
decorating a Terminal Statue of Hermes.” These Graces, probably por- 
traits, are suspending garlands of flowers, and are dressed like decent 
Graces, but in the English fashion of the age, which deprives them of a 
portion of their charms. 

We will break off here our critique on Reynolds, and content ourselves 
with the superb specimens which the Exhibition offers us of this artist. 
By visiting other collections we should doubtless render our labour more 
complete; but what we have said is, we trust, sufficient to characterise 
this master, who is the honour of the British school. 

The picture which first catches the eye in the remarkable collection 
of Gainsborough’s works is the “ Blue Boy,” a masterpiece which was the 
result of a wager. It is well known that blue is one of the most diffi- 
cult and refractory colours to manage in painting. Nature (who is not 
ignorant of the fact) has produced but very few blue flowers, and they 
are generally shot with gray or violet. It is even rare for the sky to be 
of a pure blue, for light and mist break its colour ; and the dyer can only 
give this hue to textile fabrics by chemical means. It is never selected 
as the pervading colour in a painting. But Gainsborough was not afraid 
to attack this impossibility, and has bravely gained his wager. The boy 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age, whom he has placed in the centre of 
his canvas, does not attempt any subterfuge to evade the problem; his 
jacket is blue, his breeches are blue, and there are blue rosettes upon his 
shoes. All his dress is of satin, on which the light plays with abrupt ~ 
flashes; and the only relief consists of a narrow silver edging and his 
white ruffs. His lace collar, we must allow, is white; but no one ever wore a 
blue one, and besides, it is so light and transparent that we cannot conscien- 
tiously regard it as an infraction of the programme. The centre of the 
picture, then, is resolutely blue; but with what art and well-managed 
reflections has Gainsborough combined with a vigorous and warm back- 
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ground this unsociable colour, which he surrounds with greenish russet- 
gray ochres, and the glazing of the whole scale of deep fallow tones, which 
suit an autumnal landscape. The boy has an animated complexion, pink 
cheeks, a ruddy mouth, and black and sparkling eyes. The face is almost 
empurpled with vitality ; but the contrast between the head and the clothes 
is toned down by the transition of the collar, which prevents a too sudden 
blending of colours. We have spoken first of the colouring, as we were 
struck by the strange resolve which has rendered this picture justly cele- 
brated; but let us now forget the trick, which is so well executed that 
no one would notice it unless told of it, and honestly admire the perfect 
ease, the intensity of life, and the natural expression which the artist has 
managed to give to his Blue Boy. He is very charming, with his open 
look, his youthful and cordial face, as he stands with one hand on his hip 
and the other hanging down his body and holding a beaver, the feather 
of which is of a bluish white. This portrait, in spite of the condition 
imposed, is a marvel of harmony, and does not display the slightest re- 
straint. Never was Gainsborough more free, supple, or masterly; and 
his painting has in this picture qualities of depth which it does not always 
offer, for Gainsborough, like most of the English artists of his day, works 
in a speedy and light manner, and is not what the Italians call a Pastoso. 

In the portrait of Lady Ligonier, the painter has desired to represent 
a great lady, herself an artist and protectress of the Arts. She is a 
young lady, in a tall head-dress, with a face characterised by black eye- 
brows, who leans against a gilt pedestal, on which stands a statuette of 
Florentine bronze. One of her hands, resting on her lap, holds a silver 
porte-crayon, while the other is stroking her cheek with an habitual ges- 
ture which the painter has caught. Lady Ligonin is attired in a very 
low-necked dress, which allows the whiteness of her breast to be divined 
in a cloud of lace, and a violet, gold-fringed scarf is capriciously fastened 
round her waist. Her arms emerge, half-naked, from her short sleeves ; 
dainty embroidered slippers peep out from under the hem of her open- 
worked dress; drawings and engravings are carelessly piled on a chair, 
and a raised red curtain discovers a park, the trees of which stand out 
against a clouded sky. This portrait, which appears to have been painted 
for some sumptuous residence, is produced with prodigious facility. 
Many parts are only rubbed in, or represented by a few patchings with 
the brush; for there is always a little of the water-colour artist in the 
English painter in oils. But Gainsborough possesses such a vivid and 
natural feeling for colour, that this summary and almost scene-painting 
mode in no way injures the effect which he wishes to produce. His 
carelessness is full of elegance, and his tumult full of harmony. At a 
distance of a few paces this portrait, which in some parts is only sketched 
in, seems finished and wrought in its slightest details. What the artist 
has indicated by his clever touch, is completed by the distance. 

On standing opposite the portrait of Mr. W. Hallett and his wife, we 
have a strange retrospective sensatiop, so intense is the illusion it pro- 
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duces of the spirit of the last century. We really fancy we can see the 
young couple walking arm-in-arm along a garden avenue. The lady, 
who is romantically lovely, is attired in a muslin dress and a gauze 
scarf, with one end of which her hand is absently playing. A Pamela 
hat, encircled by a white ribbon, rests on her splendid auburn hair, which, 
after the fashion of the day, is swollen into an enormous chignon. The 
husband wears a coat of the French cut, and knee-breeches, with the 
most graceful air in the world, and is giving his wife an amorous look ; 
while a white dog, tired of this téte-d-téte, is running after the couple, 
as if to claim his usual amount of caresses. Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. 
Tickell have been joined on the same canvas by Gainsborough, and 
form a charming group. One of them, dressed in blue, is standing with 
her hand on her friend’s shoulder; while the other, seated on a grassy 
bank spotted with daisies, is holding an open music-book, which she does 
not consult. The fashions of the day, which now appear singular, add 
to their grace the piquancy of originality. We notice whalebone bod- 
dices, which make the waists long and the chest narrow, ribbon bows, 
trinkets, and furbelows. F'rom these busked boddices the heads spring 
out, luminous, living, clear, and sharp, with a profound look and a sar- 
castic mouth, as if the mouth were deriding the love which the eyes 
inspire. Their delicious faces have been hurriedly caught between an 
ogle and a smile, with such a free, active, running brush, that the crayon 
would take more time. There is no fatigue in the artist, no weariness in 
his model ; so what matter whether the details are more or less finished? 
The essential thing is there,—a flash and a flower of life. Nancy Parsons 
displays to us her melancholy and slightly-suffering face under a turban 
formed of rolled-up gauze. Gainsborough does not fix an eternal simper 
on the lips of his models, but can also render all the delicate languor, 
the vague and secret soul-sorrows, and the tender weariness of woman. 
Nancy Parsons, dressed in a violet mantle strangely edged with calico, 
has her hands crossed in an attitude of wearied indolence and deep 
thought. What was she reflecting about when Gainsborough fixed her 
sweet face upon the canvas ? 

A very charming portrait, too, is that of Lady de Dunstanville. She 
is seated in a perfectly natural attitude, and, so to speak, does not appear 
to know that she is being looked at. One of her hands rests on her 
cheek, while the other is toying with a feather which has fallen from her 
black turned-up hat. Her dress is composed of a straw-coloured robe of 
the most exquisite tones, relieved by putfs of lace and clusters of pearls, 
and her slightly powdered hair falls in long curls upon her neck. All 
this is produced as rapidly as a sketch, with a fresh, limpid, and light 
colouring, and a negligent facility which is an elegance in itself. We 
can easily imagine that Gainsborough painted a portrait of that Georgina, 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose beautiful face Reynolds reproduced seve- 
ral times ; and his picture is not inferior to that of his rival ; indeed we 
might possibly find in it greater finesse, harmony, and transparency. 
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Miss Gainsborough displays her delicate profile, with its charming colour- 
ing, in an oval frame; while the portrait of Mrs. Elliot eagerly attracts 
the eye by its brilliancy and finish. It is a head with noble and regular 
features, in which the eyebrows, black as if cut out of a mole’s skin, 
form a striking contrast with the powdered hair ; the ruddy lip has the hue 
and lustre of the cherry; the cheeks display a freshness which the powder 
possibly heightens ; a black ribbon relieves the whiteness of the throat, and 
the lace of the boddice is fastened by a blue medallion brooch. Fragonard 
never produced any thing more choice and more brilliantly coquettish. 

Gainsborough paints children quite as well as ladies; and his “ Girl 
with the Pitcher” is delicious for its simplicity and natural grace. With 
a pitcher in her hand and a dog under her arm, she walks towards the 
spectator with a candid gravity and a childish importance which are per- 
fectly rendered. The “(Girl feeding Pigs” and the “ Fisherman’s Family” 
are paintings in which the humility of the subject does not exclude grace; 
for an English painter is never commonplace or vulgar: he is more likely 
to err in manner and an intemperate excess of distinction. 

We have often felt surprised at the narrow circle to which modern 
artists restrict themselves ; but Gainsborough is not one of them. Though 
he can paint faces, he can also paint trees; and his landscapes are equal 
to his portraits. We have already referred, in our first article on the 
English school, to the “ Cottage-door ;” a real romantic landscape, which 
might be attributed to Théophile Rousseau, Jules Dupret, or Paul Huet, 
and which was painted at a period when “nature” was not yet invented. 
The delightful children, who are filling their bills at the threshold of his 
happy nest, add their charm to it; for it is possible sometimes to see 
figures utterly out of drawing dishonour superb landscapes. In addition 
to the ‘‘Cottage-door,” a landscape by Gainsborough is shown, the 
“ Landscape and Cattle,” which evidences apparently a momentary study 
of Berghem. Beneath a very bright blue sky flecked by a light white 
cloud, and on a plain bordered by a distant mountain, serving as the back- 
ground to a gnarled tree, which the first breath of autumn has rendered 
almost pink, a herd of oxen and cows are gracefully defiling down the road ; 
in a corner, a countryman and girl are seated by the side of a pond. This is 
a theme which Flemish artists have worked up in a thousand ways; but 
Gainsborough has contrived to appropriate it, and convert the copy into 
an original. Another small landscape, representing a “ Farmyard,” with 
its clumps of trees, its pond, its cattle lying in the shadow, also displays 
the luminous facility of the artist, but is not nearly equal to the “Cot- 
tage-door” and the “ Landscape with Cattle.” 

We are obliged to restrict our examinaticn of Gainsborough to the 
specimens exhibited; but they give a sufficient idea of his talent. Less 
known than Reynolds on the Continent, his reputation can only be 
heightened by the Exhibition, which will be visited by all nations. His 
“Blue Boy” astonished the critics at the Manchester Exhibition among 
the masterpieces of every school which on that occasion left the jealous 
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galleries that contained them. French portrait-painters, if they visit the 
English gallery, can only gain from Gainsborough silent lessons. They 
will learn from him how to give to a portrait the effect and interest of a 
picture, by the happy composition of the ensemble, by the easy grace of 
the attitude, by the harmony of tones, by the sacrifice of details, by the 
moral life concealed under the physical life, and by that charming freedom 
of touch which seems to hover round things without settling upon them. 

Historical painting, taking the term in the strict French meaning, 
has never become very deeply rooted in England. This does not result 
from defective education, or want of historic feeling, but from the absence 
of strict drawing based on the study of the nude,—a study which is 
evidently repulsive to English manners. In the pictures of the British 
artists there are a great many charming heads, but we rarely find a torso. 
Still, praiseworthy attempts have been made with more or less success; 
and historical painting is represented at the Exhibition by sufficiently 
numerous specimens for us to be able to judge that it does not belong to 
the national genius. 

An excellent engraving has popularised in France and elsewhere 
West’s “ Death of General Wolfe.” Every one will remember having 
seen this fine plate, and retains in his memory the figure of the tattooed 
Indian warrior, who, squatting on his heels, regards with the stoicism 
habitual to savages the General’s heroic death. This picture, though 
judiciously composed, and containing a deep feeling, is, however, not 
exactly an historical painting in our sense. The characters are semi- 
natural, and dressed in uniforms, which allow no opportunity for a dis- 
play of anatomical drawing. ‘The only naked figure is that of the Red- 
skin, and it offers a very happy diversion from the monotony of the 
uniforms, without injuring the truth. It is a thoughtful, estimable, and 
interesting work; but it has not, and could not have, style. ‘“‘ Hannibal’s 
Oath” satisfies, to a greater extent, the conditions of historical painting. 
West has supposed for the architecture of the temple, in which the scene 
takes place, a Carthaginian style, which it would be difficult to criticise, 
as Cato’s vow, “delenda est Carthago,” has been so literally executed 
that nothing is left of the gigantic city. The lad is swearing an eternal 
hatred to the Romans over the body of a slaughtered bull, whose blood 
is flowing into a vase; and never was oath better kept. The composi- 
tion is solemn and well distributed, and the crowd is judiciously opened 
to let the central group be seen; but the dimensions of the picture are 
those of a sketch, and the figures are indicated rather than drawn. 

The same reflections are applicable to Copley’s “‘ Death of Major 
Pierson.” The modernness of the subject prevents the idealisation neces- 
sary to obtain a style. For all that, however, it is a very remarkable 
picture, and in such an excellent state of preservation that the merit of 
the colouring may be judged. The action is well handled, and possesses 
movement; it is really a battle in the streets. The red soldiers rush 
forward, dragging on their guns; the cclours float in the smoke; and 
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mothers, pulling their frightened children after them, are hurrying 
along the walls in search of a door which will open and admit them. 
Major Pierson, wounded to death, and supported in the arms of his men, 
is hanging his handsome head with its auburn curls. There is a great 
charm in this youthful figure suddenly torn from life, and which occupies 
the centre of the picture in the thickest of the fight. In one corner a 
wounded man is writhing in the death-throes, by the side of an aban- 
doned drum. In the background a glimpse is caught of the white uni- 
forms of the hostile troops, and a bronze statue stands in the middle of a 
square, as an invulnerable spectator of the sanguinary struggle. The 
“‘ Death of Major Pierson” is a serious, lofty, historic painting; but it is 
not exactly a picture of history. 

Fuseli has represented, in an unnecessarily gigantic size, the ‘‘ Expul- 
sion of Satan from Paradise.” The colours of this painting have turned 
black; and the faces alone, through their clear nudity, can be distin- 
guished in a settling of smoke and dust, which does not give a very fresh 
idea of Eden; but this is rather the fault of time and smoke than of the 
artist. Two archangels are expelling Satan, who flies away, leaving a 
train of sulphur behind him; the prince of the fallen angels, helmeted, 
with his shield on his arm, and one knee bent, is making a grand thea- 
trical gesture of impotent rage against the irresistible will. While this 
contest is taking place above their heads, Adam and Eve are resting 
peacefully upon a bed of flowers in the tranquillity of innocence. Adam’s 
head has the bosom of the sleeping Eve for its white pillow, and his arm 
is twined round the body of his companion, whose light hair falls to the 
ground. ‘There is in this group a certain majestic grace which might 
have belonged to the first human couple, but the hasty and decorative 
execution leaves much to be desired. 

“(Edipus and his Daughters when the Furies visit him” is a true 
historical painting in subject, style, and treatment. CE&dipus, sitting in a 
desponding attitude, and with rolling visionary eyes, is holding out before 
him, with an insane gesture, hands which repulse spectres invisible to all 
but the guilty man. One of his daughters, who shares his terror, wildly 
entwines him in her arms, as if she wished to defend him against the attack 
of the horrible phantoms; while the other, lying on the ground, embraces 
her father’s knees, and implores the unhappy old man to return to his 
senses. The marked muscularity of Gidipus, his floating beard, and his 
projecting knee-caps, like those of the prophets in the Sistine Chapel, 
show that Fuseli carefully studied Michael Angelo, which is also visible 
in the folds and style of the drapery that covers the daughters of the 
unfortunate king, who is the victim of implacable fatality. 

As we have said, religious pictures are rare in England, as they are 
not admitted into the churches.* This reason, more than the intrinsic 





* Id est, pictures are but rarely to be found in Protestant places of worship, 
although no special ecclesiastical canon is levelled against them. 
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merit of the work itself, causes us to pause before W. Hilton’s “ Cruci- 
fixion.” It is a gigantic triptych, like Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross” 
at Antwerp. The central picture represents the Saviour between the good 
and the wicked thief, standing out, pale and blue, against a tragically 
gloomy sky. At the foot of the cross holy women are fainting or la- 
menting. In the side pictures we see, on the left, Roman soldiers, terri- 
fied and throwing away their arms; on the right, Pharisees and Jews 
flying toward Jerusalem, for they have learnt from the prodigies which 
are being accomplished that they have committed Deicide. The general 
aspect of this vast composition is not deficient in style, but it is difficult 
to discern the details under the smoky coating with which time has 
covered it. 

“The Angel delivering St. Peter,” also by Hilton, is in a better state ; 
for the radiance which the angel casts into the gloomy prison has saved 
it. This tall white figure, whose hair is mingled with the glory round 
the head, has truly the supernatural character of an apparition, and forms 
a rather happy contrast with the somewhat rustic reality of the saint, 
who, dazzled and confiding, follows his divine guide down the steps of the 
prison ; the watchmen, miraculously sent to sleep, are lying in varied 
attitudes. 

If there be a well-worn subject in painting, it is doubtless the “ Mur- 
der of the Innocents ;” but Hilton, like Léon Coignet, has contrived to re- 
juvenate it, and add a fresh incident. One of Herod’s soldiers is holding 
down on the parapet of a rampart a woman, who has her child suspended 
in the air. Helping hands are stretched out beneath to receive the pre- 
cious burden and carry it away. The mother cares little that the furious 
soldier avenges himself on her, and hurls her bleeding body over the wall, 
for her child is saved! This pathetic invention is rendered with consider- 
able energy. 

Stothard, in his “ Greek Vintage,” imitates Poussin rather success- 
fully ; and, like him, paints the flesh of the men in a reddish colour, 
reserving the clear tints for the females. The intertwining of the groups, 
which united form a sort of dancing chorus, is certainly in the antique 
style; but unhappily the extremities are heavy, and are not designed with 
sufficient correctness. 

William Etty is the English artist who most approximates to the his- 
torical painter, such as we understand him, and as the Italian masters 
conceived him. His works are abundantly represented in the Exbibition, 
and his talent is revealed in every form; and we will speak first of his 
large paintings. Etty knows how to design and make what is called, in 
studio language, “an academy,” which is a rare merit among his country- 
men. In romantic painting, he alone is classical, and follows the tradi- 
tions. 

The “ Nymph and Satyrs” is a good picture, which displays careful 
study ; and though the Italian influence is perceptible in it, it is not ser- 
vile. The nymph, reclining on white drapery, which casts a silvery hue 
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over her nudity, with her cheeks flushed by sleep, with her arms thrown 
back, and her tympanon lying by her side in the grass, is sleeping pro- 
foundly, confiding in the silence and solitude of the wood. But her 
retreat has been discovered by the lascivious curiosity of the satyrs; they 
have approached very gently, carefully refraining from making any sound 
with their hoofed feet ; one of them is cautiously raising a saffron-coloured 
mantle which veiled the charms of the nymph, and by significant grimace 
reveals a luxurious admiration, which the other satyr, eager to look in 
his turn, disturbs. This rivalry will perhaps save the nymph; the pos- 
session of her will occasion a contest; and while the goat-men—to borrow 
an expression of Ronsard—are dashing their horned heads against each 
other, she may be able to fly through the covert of the forest. 

The story of “ Judith and Holofernes” has supplied the artist with 
the subject for a species of picturesque trilogy. In the first picture, which 
represents the exterior of Holofernes’ tent, we see Judith’s handmaid, 
dressed in a green robe, crouching amid the sleeping soldiers, and turn- 
ing anxious and furtive eyes towards the pavilion, in which perhaps the 
terrible deed is being done at that very moment; sentries, with lances in 
their hands and quivers on their backs, are leaning against the tent-pickets, 
and yielding to an involuntary sleep. It is singular that Etty so well 
divined the Ninivite character before the discoveries were made at Khor- 
sabad. ‘The sentinels, by the aquiline shape of the nose, the thickness of 
the eyebrows, and the arrangement of the hair and beard, display a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Roman heads of winged bulls discovered by Botta, 
and those on the bas-reliefs to be seen at the Louvre and the British 
Museum. ‘The central picture, larger than the two others, shows us the 
heroine of Bethulia at the moment of accomplishing the murder. The 
Assyrian general, fatigucd by the double intoxication of wine and love, is 
lying on his camp-bed, which Judith has just left. The lovely Jewess is 
raising to Heaven, with a movement full of heroic grace, the sword she 
has taken from Holofernes’ bed-head, and is asking of Heaven the 
strength to accomplish the assassination which will save her country. 
This figure is truly superb; her white chlamys and her purple robe, open 

‘at the thigh, are nobly draped; she retains, even in murder, feminine 
grace; and we can see, by her sacred horror and the repugnance with 
which the sanguinary deed inspires her delicate nature, that she is acting 
beneath a celestial pressure. Perhaps, too, she loves the brave Assyrian, 
who is sleeping in the faith of treaties, unsuspecting that his throat is 
going to be cut like that of a fowl. Holofernes, too, is very handsome, 
with his tanned face, silky black beard, wide chest, and muscular arms. 
One side of the tent is partly raised, and allows a glimpse at the deep 
blue obscurity, in which a pale star trembles. The third picture repre- 
sents the same scene as the first, but turned the other way : we have the 
tent, the sleeping soldiers, the palm-trees standing out against the sky, 
and the handmaid with the green dress; but this time Judith is repre- 
sented while casting a glance at the tent in which she has just left a 
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corpse. She hands the quivering head to her maid, who puts it into her 
bag of meal. This important composition, in which the figures are of 
heroic stature,—that is to say, rather taller than nature,—is defective 
neither in style nor correctness. The colouring is sober and sustained, 
with the exception of a few too evidently English eccentricities. 

A thoroughly academic picture, in the favourable meaning of the 
term, is “The Combat: Mercy interceding for the Vanquished.” Two 
ancient warriors are contending, and one, already wounded, has fallen on 
his knee, embarrassed by his useless shield; the other is about to deal 
him the death-blow, but a young woman rushes forward with a rapid 
movement, which causes her drapery to slip down, and display a carefully- 
studied and superbly-coloured back; she raises her arms in supplication 
to the victor. There are in this picture excellent studies of the nude, 
and the anatomy of the warriors is vigorous, firmly drawn, and solid in 
tone. 

In another grand picture, ‘‘ Benaiah,” one of David’s mighty men is 
slaying two lion-like men of Moab. The brave Israelite has already 
conquered one of his adversaries, who is lying with his face on the 
ground, his arms stretched out, and his hair dishevelled on his shield. 
The other is in no better position; half thrown down by Benaiah’s im- 
petuous attack, he is desperately continuing a struggle, of which the 
issue cannot be doubtful: the conqueror’s sword will be plunged up to 
the hilt in his powerful chest. The whole group is energetically com- 
bined, and has a good historic turn, although the influence of the con- 
temporary French school is perceptible in it. In Benaiah’s carnations 
there is an abuse of yellow tones, and his red-plumed helmet is more 
Roman than Jewish. It is true that the information as to the shape of 
the offensive and defensive arms of that period is very scanty, and that 
the artist is reduced to imagine probabilities. Ifthe composition of the 
figures is sober and classical, the landscape forming the background 
permits unexpected licenses and eccentricities of colouring; blues of a 
startling violence, and sudden flashes of virgin tones, contrasting with 
the style of the figures. The fantastic English boldness must always 
reappear in some corner. 

Beneath these vast machines Etty has an entire exhibition of small 
mythological paintings, in which his originality is displayed unmingled, 
and which we, for our part, prefer to his large pictures, in spite of all the 
esteem the latter merit. He has contrived to blend in them the pure 
Greek ideal and the romantic English grace in charming proportions. 
He is an Athenian, after the fashion of Shakespeare in the Midsummer 
Nights Dream. 

“Venus Descending” is a delicious picture, which would honour any 
gallery. From a turquoise-blue sky, in which float a few clouds resem- 
bling fragments of marble, the goddess is descending, supported by a 
light-rose floating drapery, and with her arms gracefully rounded above 
her head. Her beautiful body has the fresh, lustrous whiteness of the 
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pearl: is not Venus also a pearl that issued from the sea? This divine 
flesh glistens like the mica of Paros, and in no way recals the coarse 
human carnations. Immortal life alone spreads a little purple on her 
cheek and lips. By the side of Venus, the infant Cupid is waving his 
little highly-coloured wings, which are inserted in his white back with 
a ravishing gradation of tints; a scarf of spangled gauze is fastened 
round his hips, and his quiver is lying on a cloud near him. What a 
glorious curly head! It is truly his mother’s son. At the foot of the 
picture, the white outline of an ancient city is vaguely designed. 

The “ World before the Flood” responds to what we should call the 
golden age, and represents the free and joyous primeval life. In a para- 
disaic landscape, a chorus of maidens, half-dressed in drapery of tender 
and brilliant lues, are dancing to the accompaniment of the lyre. The 
young men are striving to enter the throng, and are merrily repulsed. 
Some, bolder or more amorous, seize the dancers round the waist, and 
carry them off, in spite of their feigned resistance; while others, less tur- 
bulent, content themselves with looking on. A couple are reclining on the 
grass, in the corner of the picture; and in the background are seen guests 
seated at a banquet under tents. All this has a bright, rare, and charm- 
ing colour, and looks like a Greek bas-relief coloured by an English water- 
colour artist. 

“Cleopatra on the Cydnus”* does not reproduce in a perfectly his- 
toric manner the queen whom Shakespeare calls “the serpent of the old 
Nile;” but it is a delicious bouquet of colour. Moreover, this famous 
voyage was a sort of mythological masquerade, which sets the painter at 
his ease as regards the local colouring. Cleopatra, reclining under a 
canopy, is surrounded by dancing and singing girls, unrobed like nymphs; 
others are floating round the galley, displaying their pearly shoulders, 
and enabling us to divine the whiteness of their satin limbs through the 
transparent waters. Little loves are hanging from: the rigging, and an 
enthusiastic crowd assembled on the steps from which the vessel is re- 
tiring are greeting their queen with shouts. 

“‘ Hylas carried away by the Nymphs” is a graceful continuation of 
this somewhat English mythology, in which the antique Graces seem 
cousins of the fairies, and Venus appears the sister of Titania. A bluish 
ray of the London moon casts an azure tint over the whiteness of these 
Greek marbles, placed under park-trees. Laughing, madcap girls, with 
long curly hair, and half veiled by the silver-shot green water, are carry- 
ing away Hylas to the bottom of the river. In vain does Hercules run 
up: the beloved boy will never again return to the galley, which is visible 
in the background in a silvery blue light. 

We will not describe the “Sabrina,” or “ Psyche giving a Casket to 
Venus ;” for these two pictures are conceived and executed upon the same 
system as the preceding. They have the same slightly mannered grace, 





* “Youth at the Prow, and Pleasure at the Helm.” 
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the same charm of colour, and that careless and masterly certainty which an 
historical painter who is capable of great things bestows upon small things. 

A pupil of Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, gloriously continues the 
tradition of the great English portrait-painters; and he has contrived to 
retain a certain historic grandeur in this style which so easily becomes 
vulgar. You see in him the master who does not confine himself to the 
servile reproduction of an individuality, but who knows how to attach his 
model to the general human type, which imparts to his portraits the in- 
terest of pictures. In order to take pleasure in them, it is not necessary 
to have known the persons whom he represents. They possess a value as 
specimens of the races, fashions, and characters ofan age, and at the same 
time reveal the ideal of that age by their finish. Lawrence’s originality 
lies in his having introduced fashion into art; he founded the school of 
high life,—that is to say, the school devoted to the aristocratic represen- 
tation of the nobility in all their real or conventional elegance. Doubtless, 
before Lawrence, Holbein, Titian, Vandyke, and Velasquez painted illus- 
trious personages with majesty, force, and nobility; but those great 
masters subjected their models to the conditions of the art, and did not 
yield to the frivolous taste of the day. Without ceasing to be a painter, 
Sir T. Lawrence perfectly satisfied the lords and ladies who sat to him. 
Like them, he was sensitive to the disdainful manner, delicate mannerisms, 
negligent sumptuousness, and patrician graces, which point out rank to 
the least observant eye far better than an escutcheon can do. 

All Lawrence’s portraits have blue blood in their veins; they have 
been presented at court, or would have the right to be so; and Brunnell, 
the oracle of dandyism, would approve of their costume. Women, from 
the Queen down to the milliner, will certainly find them delightful, and, 
what is most honourable to the painter, artists themselves cannot help 
being of the same opinion. This so fashionable painting has solid merits, 
and it could pass without loss from the drawing-room to the gallery, and 
leave the rich damasked paper of princely residences for the olive-green 
walls ofa museum. Although a perfect man of the world, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence remained an artist; and to appreciate his value aright, it is 
sufficient to compare him with the modern painters who have tried to 
follow in his footsteps. The portrait of Pius VII., the original of which 
is in the Exhibition, is well known through engravings. It is a most 
remarkable piece; a truly historic and masterly work. What distinction 
there is in this thin, elegant, and sickly head, in which the soul shines 
through the attenuated flesh! A white skull-cap covers the top of the 
denuded forehead ; a few brown hairs, mingled with silvery tresses, play 
upon the delicate temples; the cheeks are pale, and age, maceration, and 
vexation have drawn from them the life, which has found a refuge in the 
black, flashing eyes. A faint smile, full of Pontifical affability, plays 
round the blanched lips; but Italian, finesse and the tenacity of the priest 
lurk in the corners. The weak, veined, thin, and exquisitely aristocratic 
hands rest on the arms of the easy-chair. It is impossible to paint a prince 
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of the Church with more nobility and dignity, or to blend more skilfully 
the air of the great lord with the air of sanctity. The Pope is dressed 
in a crimson capuchin bordered with ermine, a lace rochet, and a white 
satin gown, rubbed in in the shadows and worked in in the lights with a 
marvellous boldness of brush. For Lawrence does not attain elegance 
by labour and finish. Only a colorist could venture the tour de force 
in which he has perfectly succeeded ; namely, a scale of reds in juxta- 
position and contradicting each other,—a red chair, red slippers, a red 
carpet, and a red curtain. These tones, without being extinguished, are so 
skilfully broken, that not only do they not vex the eye, but they form an 
harmonious and rich whole, that warms up the pale face of Pius VII. ; 
which, if deprived of these accessories, might appear livid. In the back- 
ground, the group of the Laocéon and the Apollo Belvedere may be 
noticed in a gallery. As for the execution, it is at once firm and care- 
less, and almost sketched, in some places, with a breadth that rivals 
Reynolds’s manner, though the general appearance is not the same. We 
do not find in Lawrence any study of different schools such as may be 
noticed in his master, and through which he looks at nature, as through 
a coloured glass. 

The portrait of the “ Countess Gray and her Children” offers a grace- 
ful arrangement of the grouping. Lady Gray, dressed in a black-velvet 
gown, short-waisted and cut very low in the neck, forms the centre of 
the composition. Her younger daughter, standing behind her, has passed 
her arms round her mother’s neck, and one of her hands is playing with 
the jewelled clasp of a handsome necklace. The mother is slightly turn- 
ing her head to look at the child, which produces a most graceful three- 
quarter face. The other girl, a little older, is seated close by, and her 
mother’s hand laid on her shoulder tenderly unites the group, and pre- 
vents her feeling jealous of her little sister. How noble this lady is, so 
simply, and without attitude or effect! and how worthy of this aristocratic 
flower are the two young birds, so fresh, so pure, and with their white 
skins illumined by bright pink! 

Another picture is entitled “ Nature ;” but nature, as Lawrence com- 
prehends it, is sufficiently well-dressed to present itself in the most elegant 
drawing-rooms. The picture is of a circular form, and two little girls of 
four or five years of age, the most delicious babies that an English nur- 
sery ever produced, are playing in it with all the innocence of their age. 
One is fair, and her pretty little hand is toying with her golden curls, 
while her pink knee lifts the folds of a fine white chemise. The other is 
brown, and her black hair beats against her velvety cheek. She is 
dressed in a short frock with a blue sash, and is passing one of her hands 
under her sister’s head. Which is the more charming? It is hard to 
say. The one you are looking at. But you change opinion on turning 
your eyes to the other. Never was a fresher bouquet of colour displayed 
within a gilt frame. What a luminous limpidness in the sclerotic ; what 
a pomegranate redness in the parted lips; what hues of dawn upon the 
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plump cheeks; what pearly transparencies beneath the chiaro-oscuro of 
the shadows! Doubtless this simplicity is very coquettish ; this nature 
is extremely mannered ; but childhood in high life does not resemble the 
childhood of the lower classes. Intelligence penetrates more rapidly 
these little bodies, nourished on exquisite juices and fine aromas, amidst 
elegance, beauty, and splendour. Through the care with which they are 
surrounded they become like human flowers; their skin surpasses in fine- 
ness of grain the petals of camellias, and assumes incredibly fine tints ; 
the hair grows soft and lustrous, and drinks in light; and any one who 
has seen two little girls of the English aristocracy will not find the grace, 
transparency, and freshness which Lawrence has given to these portraits 
of children at all exaggerated. They are true, and you might sooner 
find the defect in Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

The portrait of Sir Humphrey Davy is very remarkable, through the 
broad simplicity with which it is handled. The masque is modelled on 
a large scale, and the lights are powerfully worked in. The forehead is 
radiant with intelligence, and even if we did not know the name of the 
person represented, we might guess at once that he is no ordinary man. 
The dress, which displays a simple and masterly elegance, consists of a 
black coat half covered by an over-coat, and the gloved hand rests on a 
table. Like all English portrait-painters, Lawrence excels with women ; 
he has more grace than strength, but he manages to obtain vigour when 
he has produced the marked head of an old man. Take, for instance, 
“Lord Eldon,” with his white hair, his thick gray eyebrows, forming a 
pent-house like those of Arago; or else “Sir William Curtis,” that true 
English head with the covered eyes, and the cheeks studded with violent 
tints, which contrast with the whiteness of the cravat, and harmonise with 
the scarlet of the Aldermanic gown, over which a gold chain winds. A 
very charming portrait is that of “ Mrs. Siddons.” What firmness of tints ; 
what harmony of colour; what transparency in the chiaro-oscuro! How 
splendid are the reflected shadows, which fall on the neck without injuring 
its whiteness! The dress, though belonging to the past, is full of grace 
and coquettishness; for a fashion fixed by Lawrence can never become 
ridiculous. The curly hair is massed on the temples, while a handkerchief 
tied under the chin forms a frame to the oval face. A sort of dressing- 
gown of pink silk, lined with green, is partly open, and allows a glimpse 
of a short-waisted white dress. Well, all this is delightful, and supremely 
elegant. 

Stop also before this delicate portrait of “ the Countess of Shaftesbury 
asa Child.” Nothing can be more simple, and at the same time more 
aristocratic: a little white belt, with a black sash; a coral necklace ; a 
round, healthy head, in which the fine English blood seems ready to leap 
from the cheeks; but what divine eyes, impregnated with light, in- 
nocence, and infinity! Lawrence was the only man in the world to paint 
such eyes. We can still remember the eyes of “ Master Lambton,” a 
portrait exhibited some thirty years back in Paris. They lit up the 
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entire square room, and drove the ladies wild. We regret that this 
masterpiece has not been shown at the International «Exhibition, for it 
is the Koh-i-noor in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s rich casket. The whole of 
Byron’s poetry was.concentrated in the eyes of the dreamy lad. 

Lawrence, and this is his glory, was an absolutely modern painter ; 
in him there is no reminiscence of the antique marbles, and no imitation 
of the great masters of Italy and Flanders. #esought his ideal in the 
high world; and found it ; he admired the queens of fashion, who, when 
they appeared at the theatre or -the ball, excite a flattering murmuring, 
and become the object upon which all glasses: are bracketed. -He'con- 
trived to transfer'to the canvas their beauty, their grace, their elegance, 
and all their fragile splendours.’- They are not: dressed Venuses, but 
really ladies—peeresses and duchesses; and are not the:less lovely on 
that account. Every one knows how difficult it is to make’ art and the 
world agree.- A great fashionable‘artist!- These are words which seem 
to contradict each other; and yet Lawrence was such a one. 




















